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Art. I—DOGMA AND DOGMATIC CHRISTIANITY. 
By Prof. THomaAs CROSKERY, Magee College, Derry, Ireland. 


THERE is a class of thinkers both in Britain and America 
who assert that the time has come for recasting all the issues 
of our theological thought, and for seeking a more thorough 
reconciliation of our religious aspirations with the higher 
criticism and advanced culture of the age. They admit that 
the old creeds were good things in the past, and especially 
at the Reformation, when the ferment of new spiritual life 
needed guidance, consolidation and restraint; but they have 
now outlived their original use, and earnest minds can be 
no longer content to dress themselves out in the faded gar- 
ments of forgotten speculation, but must seek, by a fresh and 
catholic study of truth, to work out the renaissance of modern 
theology, and secure the energy and triumph of a lofty spir- 
ituality. The creeds are worse than useless. They have 
become prolific sources of evil to the church. They have ar- 
bitrarily arrested the development of Christian thought, and 
restrained the free play of the higher reflective energies on 
which the continued existence of Christianity, as a living and 
progressive power, depends. We have now, therefofe, to 
restore living thought to its due place, and allow it to operate 
freely as a modifying dynamic force amidst the statical en- 
ergies of modern ecclesiastical life. Besides, the concessions 
must be made to satisfy the demands of science and philos- 
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ophy, so as to give to Christianity such an aspect of ration- 
ality as will win back to the faith those anti-Christian specu- 
lators who are now doing their best to uproot it from the 
earth. Christianity must be freed from all the lumber with 
which it has been encumbered, though it may still be un. 
changed in essence, and really purer in form than it was in 
days which are vaunted as the ages of faith. It is thus con- 
fidently expected that the common sense and the inborn rev- 
erence of mankind will strike a healthy balance between the 
aggressive dogmatism of superstition on the one side, and the 
aggressive dogmatism of science on the other. It will bea 
happy day, it is said, for Christianity when its moral and spir- 
itual elements shall be seen apart from the symbolic refine- 
ments of ritual, and from metaphysical elaborations of doc- 
trine. 

If not the most distinguished, at least the most persistent 
advocate of this project for remoulding the theology of the 
churches is the very Rev. Principal Tulloch of St. Andrew’s, 
in Scotland, a professor of theology in one of its ancient uni- 
versities, and one of the chaplains of Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria. Though a fascinating writer, with a certain skill and 
force of literary expression, he has no great power as a thinker, 
mainly because he has nothing of that systematizing intellect 
which traces leading ideas into their connections and conse- 
quences, and gathers them all up into unity of plan and prin- 
ciple. His writingsshow no promptings of a dialectic impulse, 
no powerful interest in the logical aspects of the questions he 
discusses; while he is singularly deficient in that quickening 
and impulsive energy of thought such as makes some negative 
thinkers very effective educators of their age. It is, perhaps, 
this deficiency in logical faculty that has led Principal Tulloch 
to oppose with such vehemence the very idea of a systematized 
theology. We can appreciate the charm of his highly pol- 
ished diction. Every work of his pen shows the measured 
tread and artistic finish of the most accomplished scholarship ; 
but the sounding sentences that fill our ear are fundamentally 
meagre and unsatisfying both to heart and intellect. His work 
on The Leaders of the Reformation, published in 1859, was 
his first open attack upon the theology of the Reformation; 
but as Principal Cunningham complained in his trenchant review 
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of the book, the author made no attempt to grapple with a sin- 
gle doctrine, but coolly proposed to get rid of the whole mass 
of sixteenth-century theology without any argument at all, on 
the simple ground that it had become obsolete and inapplica- 
ble to our more cultivated age. ‘ The old Justitutio Christiane 
Religionis no longer satisfies, and a new Justitutio can never 
replace it. A second Calvin in theology is impossible.” In 
1873 Principal Tulloch published his work on Rational The- 
ology and Christian Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth 
Century, the object being to glorify the memory of Hales, 
Chillingworth, Lord Falkland, Stillingfleet and the Cambridge 
Platonists ; but he utterly failed to prove that they formed a 
school of theology at all, much less one of Broad Church or ra- 
tionalistic tendencies. In 1874 he published two papers in the 
Contemporary Review on.‘ Dogmatic Extremes,” and “‘ Dogma 
and Dogmatic Christianity,’ exactly in the track of his earlier 
work, and inthe present year he has brought out an interest- 
ing and able volume of sermons entitled, Some Facts of Relig- 
tonand Life,in which he remains true to his earlier convictions 
of the hurtfulness of dogma in religion. 

We need hardly say that Dr. Tulloch has been ably sup- 
ported and encouraged in his continued attack on creeds by 
allies greatly more distinguished than himself. Dean Stanley 
has come to his help once and again with addresses and ser- 
mons delivered at St. Andrew’s and Edinburgh. The great 
object of the Dean of Westminster is to bring about the unity 
of Christendom; but as he speaks to us out of the high and 
misty atmosphere of a theology which is not strong in dog- 
matic propositions, the unity in question, if ever realized, 
would be only the unity of a landscape wrapped in mist. In 
March last he delivered an eloquent and characteristic, ad- 
dress at St. Andrew’s on “ Progress in Theology,” which con- 
tained much that was sound, but much, also, that was false in 
speculation. Mr. Froude, the historian, has epitomized the 
whole question in a sentence: ‘“‘ God gave the Gospel; it was 
the father of lies that invented theology.”’ Matthew Arnold, 
taking up the challenge of M. Renan, that “ Paul is coming to 
an end of his reign,” says that “ the reign of the real St. Paul is 
only beginning,” and he repudiates the idea of our understand- 
ing the divine enthusiasm of the apostles by merely drawing 
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out a diagram of their belief in its logical bearings and connec- 
tions. The Rev. John Hunt, a Broad Church writer of ability, 
expressly repudiates a dogmatic basis for Protestantism. 

The design of all this opposition to a dogmatic Christianity 
is very apparent. All the writers referred to advocate a gen- 
eral softening of lines, a blending of colors, a cutting off of 
salient angles—the removal, in a word, of all that has a dis- 
tinctive character; but the effect of any attempt to embrace in 
one body diversities so wide that they should effectually neu- 
tralize each other and turn the creed into an “ inorganic con- 
glomerate of ineffectual concessions,” would be to provoke a 
counter movement in high sacerdotal and ritualistic directions. 
Such views threaten to act as a solvent of theological thought. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that Dr. Goold, the editor of John 
Owens’ works, in his address from the moderator’s chair, this 
year, in the Free Church Assembly, declared emphatically, 
‘the Church must not go fishing for a creed in this nineteenth 
century of the Christian era.” 

We:shall proceed in this article to examine the position of 
Principal Tulloch, and endeavor to vindicate against him the 
validity of dogma and the competency of theological system. 
The question is not as to the validity or truth of this or that 
theological system; nor as to whether we can form a theolog- 
ical system that shall be exhaustive, either of principles or de- 
tails; nor is it a question of narrowness or intolerance of tone 
in advocating this or that system, as if any one party had got 
a monopoly of the wisdom that is needed to thread one’s way 
through the difficulties of theology. The question is, Can 
there be theology at all? Is it possible to get rid of dogma 
and yet retain Christianity? Dr. Tulloch answers the last 
question very confidently in the affirmative: “ It is possible to 
teach the Christianity of the New Testament without any 
formal theology, and still more without any sectarian dogma- 
tism.” ‘Long before Christian theology took its rise in the 
schools of Alexandria, or its primary dogma formulated in the 
Nicene symbol, Christianity not only existed, but was more of 
a living power than itehas been ever since.” ‘ Dogma is the 
aftergrowth, and not the moving spring of the Christian spirit ; 
and dogmatic Christianity is the Christianity of the schools, 
and not that gospel which is the power of God.” ‘“ The apos- 
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tolic teaching is in the highest sense authoritative, but it is not 
theological. It is popular, and not formal or systematic.” 
«‘ With all their dogmatism none would have resented more than 
they (the Westminster divines) the thought that Christianity 
was not something more, something higher than their dog- 
matic system ; or, in other words, that there was not a relig- 
ion of the New Testament independently of the creeds or 
summaries of dogma which men have made out of it.” (Con- 
temporary Review, May, 1874.) ‘“ The idea of a free faith, 
holding to very different dogmatic views, and yet equally 
Christian, and the idea of spiritual life and goodness apart from 
theoretical orthodoxy, had not dawned upon the sixteenth 
century, nor long afterwards.” ‘“ Men thirst not less for spir- 
itual truth, but they no longer believe in the capacity of system 
_ to embrace and contain that truth, as in a reservoir, for suc- 
cessive generations. They must seek for it themselves afresh 
in the pages of Scripture and the ever-dawning light of spirit- 
ual life.” (Leaders of the Reformation, pp. 87, 169.) 

It is evidently necessary that we should, at the outset, un- 
derstand what Dr. Tulloch means by “ dogma,” for it seems 
to us that he has given forth two difficult and altogether in- 
consistent accounts of it. He says: “Take any view you 
like of the genesis of dogma, it cannot be denied that it is not 
the original, but a derivative form of Divine Truth, an expan- 
sion or development of it. . . . Dogma is not Scripture, 
but only a deduction from it.” ‘“ This,” he says, “is the 
sense in which the word is understood by all theological 
writers.’ Certainly not. The Germans have a special de- 
partment of theological science, known as Biblische Dogmatik, 
and the divines of every country speak familiarly of the ‘“ dog- 
mas” of Scripture exactly after the manner of the early 
Fathers. In another place he says: ‘‘ To the Protestant, dog- 
ma is not an authoritative or accepted statement of Divine 
Truth, but the reasoned or formulated statement of this 
truth. In other words, it is Divine Truth in a deductive or 
logical form.” But, then, in an article in the Contemporary 
Review, published five months earlier, on “ Dogmatic Ex- 
tremes,” in which he seeks to depreciate dogma, on account 
of its imperfection and partial error, as dealing more or less 
with the insoluble, he says: ‘That which cannot be ade- 
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quately expressed in human language, can never have any 
more than a persuasive or moral claim upon human accept- 
ance. It can never take rank with a generalization of science 
or a proposition of logic, which clearly addresses itself to all in- 
telligence, and is capable of verification in all circumstances. 
It belongs to a different order of truth, and has its own tests 
of verification ; but, transcending the sphere of logic or scientific 
definition, it can never be formulated so as to demand uni- 
versal assent. In other words, Christian dogma can never be 
anything but imperfect.” That is, dogma, at one time, isa 
reasoned or formulated statement of truth, and, at another, 
it transcends the sphere of logic, and can never take rank with 
a proposition of logic. Dogma is fallible, because it is a de- 
duction of logic, and dogma “ can never be formulated so as 
to demand universal assent,” because it is not like logic or 
science, which “ clearly addresses itself to all intelligence, and 
is capable of verification in all circumstances.” Dr. Tulloch 
really has no. fixed views on the subject. The universally ac- 
cepted view of dogma is that it is authoritative doctrine— 
that is, resting on Divine authority, and springing out of Di- 
vines teyelation ; and it derives its essential character, not 
from: it§ logical or systematical development, but from the 
ultimate data on which it is based. It is, therefore, question- 
able whether it is correct to represent “dogmatic form” as 
identical with what is even scientifically or systematically set 
out. 

We are, then, naturally brought to consider the oft-repeated 
statement of Principal Tulloch, that “Christianity is a life, 
not a dogma.” »We are all familiar with this statement in the 
writings of German divines and in those of Bushnell, Morelk 
and others. Dr. Tulloch speaks of it as ‘‘ the most subtle and: 
pervading error which has infested Christianity” ; that religious 
parties have changed “the centre of the religious ideal from 
life to thought.” But, after all, isit not utter puerility for him to 
speak as he does of the living spirit of religion existing apart 
from. the dogma? for where is the living spirit to be found 
but in the dogma? Eliminate the dogma: where is the living 
spirit? Christian graces can only be the fruit of certain dog- 
matic apprehensions, and so far as a man’s life is Christian at 
all, it must be in Virtue of his acceptance of Christian dogma. 
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Even if we suppose it to spring out of the constraining force 
of Christ’s love, must not this love have been previously ap- 
, prehended in its true doctrinal significance? Certainly, if the 
Scriptures do not favor a religion of “ bare dogmas,” they lend 
as little countenance toa religion of blind and vague feelings, 
without any presiding element of sound judgment to regulate 
and control it. Spiritual beliefs furnish the most powerful 
motives which influence human conduct. Is it not, in fact, 
. to deny a fundamental law of our nature to say that religious 
life can be originated in us without belief of religious truth ? 
There is no foundation for moral character at all without the 
exercise of the understanding and the heart in receiving what 
furnishes the requisite motives to operate on life. Dr. 
Tulloch’s system of psychology is certainly somewhat pe- 
culiar.* It is foolish to say that theology, by aiming 
at the scientific investigation of revealed truths, necessarily 
robs them of their elevating and affecting power. It is not 
the necessary effect of any science investigating the phe- 
nomena of physical nature to strip them of those natural 
features of attraction that strike the eye of all observers. 
But Principal Tulloch denies that their are any dogmas in 
Scripture: there are “ religious truths that are capable. of be- 
ing put into a logical or propositional shape”; but as dogmas, 
they belong to the theology of the churches. Really, this is 
a most extraordinary statement. If the teaching of the 
Scriptures is not propounded on a dogmatic basis, let us ask 
what is its basis? It is not reason. An anonymous writer 
makes the following pregnant remarks: “If the spiritual life 
in man can be propagated and sustained apart from the dog 
ma, that certainly is a discovery for which modern theolo- 
gians may take credit; but if it be a truth, it seems to have 





*Even an Agnostic like Mr. Leslie Stephen sees the weakness of this posi- 
tion: “We are told with abundant eloquence that belief in Christ, and not 
the acceptance of certain dogmas about Christ, is that which is imperatively re- 
quired. And yet, when we try firmly to grasp this rather vague statement, we 
find that the most abstruse dogmas convey truths unspeakably refreshing to the 
soul, and that belief in them is the salt of the earth. The logical conclusion to 
which these thinkers are tending would be that the emotion, and not the opinion, 
is of vital consequence ; but frankly to accept that conclusion would be to part 
company with Christianity of the historical kind.” (/raser’s Magazine, Feb. 1872, 
p. 161.) 
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escaped St. Paul and St. John. These primitive teachers of 
Christianity are to the full as dogmatic as Calvin and Owen. 
Their writings are, it is true, not systematic, like the Institutes 
of Calvin, or the Confession of Westminster, and are, besides, 
owing partly, it may be, to their unsystematic form, suscepti- 
ble of such various interpretations that it has sometimes been 
questioned whether rigid consistency be one of their merits ; 
but dogmatic they are beyond question. Their teaching is 
not scientific—it is neither a deduction from reason nor an 
appeal to reason; but it is authoritative, based upon miracle 
as its credential, starting from the supernatural as its premises, 
exacting assent, and intolerant of unbelief or indifference, and 
even of suspense.”* But Dr. Tulloch says: ‘“ Dogmatic 
Christianity is the Christianity of the schools, and not that 
gospel which is the power of God.” But was that gospel not 
dogmatic in the sense that it was an explicit, articulate and 
categorical announcement of the will of God? Remember, 
the question is not one of degree. It is not a question con- 
cerning the more or less of the theological element there may 
have been in primitive Christianity. Was it there at all? 
Was it there as the source and spring of spiritual life? We 
should like Dr. Tulloch to point out the distinction in kind 


_ between “the apostle’s doctrine’ and Calvin's Institutes. 


We challenge him to produce a single instance in which some 
statement falling strictly within the category of theology was 
not manifestly the means of evoking the religious sensibilities 
that characterized that golden age. 

But Dr. Tulloch makes a wide distinction between the facts 
that lie at the basis of Christianity, and the “ dogmatic theo- 


ries” with which the facts have been ‘ overlaid”; and is very 


angry with one of his critics for suggesting that, according to 
the learned Principal, it might or might not be true, that 
Christ rose from the dedd. In justice to him we concede 





* The Religious Difficulty in the Education Question. By a Parish Minister, 
Edinburgh. One apostle says: ‘Take heed to thyself and to the doctrines ” ; 
“charge some that they teach no other doctrine.” And another says: “If there 
come any unto you and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, 
neither bid him Godspeed.’? Yet Dr. Tulloch has the audacity to say: ‘The 
idea of the church, as based upon opinion, is a medieval and not a primitive 
idea. The church subsists in communion of spirit, not in coincidence of doc- 
trine.” 
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that he has always sharply distinguished between facts and 
doctrines, as if facts were alone worthy of being exalted into 
solid matters of faith, and the doctrines only worthy to rank 
as nebulous matter of opinion. This is, of course, to destroy 
the idea of theology. It reminds us, indeed, of the strange 
and startling limitation Morell assigned to “ facts” in theolo- 
gy, when he spoke of the death of Christ as “a fact of sense.” 
Are there no other facts than those of sense? Are there 
facts of testimony, human or divine? We see two men meet- 
ing in the street: that is a fact of sense; but the one is 
brother of the other. That is a fact, too, but it is not a fact 
of sense. But, after all, is it really possible to separate the 
facts from the doctrines? Is not the doctrine the soul of the 
fact, without which it is simply worthless? ‘Take the facts of 
Christ’s life: how differently they appear on the Arian and 
Trinitarian suppositions respectively! Apart from dogma, 
the death of Christ tells nothing of the atonement, as the In- 
carnation is simply a birth under extraordinary conditioas. 
If we accept the facts, we accept the doctrines, for the doc- 
trines are implied in the facts, and constitute all their signifi- 
cance.* The savage and the philosopher see exactly the 
same thing when an apple falls to the ground; but for the 
one there is nothing but an outward appearance, for the other 
there is the doctrine of gravitation. To be ignorant of the 
doctrines is to be incapable of true knowledge of the facts. 
How many of Paul’s doctrines in his Epistles are but gener- 
alized statements of fact! The able writer already quoted 
has the following observations upon this exceedingly shallow 
distinction between fact and doctrine: “It is the dogma 
that gives form to the supernatural, and meaning to the 
facts; and we can no more conceive Christianity apart from 
the dogma than apart from the facts. It is through it that 
the facts of gospel history have given a religion to the 
world.” 

But Dr. Tulloch has a very grave objection to the manner in 
which “ dogmas” are constructed. He is of opinion that the 
old divines went to the Bible for the sake of making their sys- 





* If the doctrines of Christianity have a fallible element, because they reach us” 
in a logical shape, how can the facts escape? Has not our reason to be em- 
ployed in getting the facts out of Scripture ? 
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tems out of it or finding their systems in it, and that the major- 
ity of men learn their theology, not by independent study, but 
from tradition, authority and other similar guides. The latter 
remark may be perfectly true, but it applies equally to the way 
in which we acquire our knowledge of astronomy or any other 
science. But it is not an objection to the point, when the 
question is not concerning the actual history, but the scientific 
method of any study. We are not quite sure, however, that 
dogmatic divines went to the Bible to find in it their systems. 
Dr. Tulloch assures us that “an attentive study of the Insti- 
tutes of Calvin reveals the presence of Augustine everywhere, 
and great even as Calvin is in exegesis, his exegesis is mainly 
controlled by Augustinian dogmatic theory.” But what of 
Augustine himself? We may trace the genesis of his opinions 
from one father to another, but do we not at last come upon 
a man who had a Bible but no system ? and how his theolog- 
ical ideas have come to be twisted and distorted by system we 
are quite at aloss io discover. The Bible was there before the 
systems. How could the first systematist go to it with a sys- 
tem already prepared? Surely, there is a weakness in the log- 
ical faculty here. 

But Dr. Tulloch has an invincible repugnance to logic in the- 
ology, and has been congratulating the world and the Church 
for years back that “logic is no longer mistress of the field,” 
and that “a second Calvin in theology is impossible.” It ap- 
pears there is “a new spirit of interpreting Scripture, which 
could hardly have been intelligible to Calvin,” which, “ while 
it accepts with awe the mysteries of life and death, refuses to 
submit them arbitrarily to the dictation of any mere logical 
principle.”* Now, we maintain that logic has a true place in 
theology, because it has a true place in the Bible. Even 
Morell admits that Paul has given us the first example of sys- 
tematic theology. The logic of the epistles is unquestionable. 
Of course it is possible, under the pretense of reasoning, to de- 
duce from Scripture what is really not in it; but in that case 
there is no introduction of logic into theology, but rather a de- 
lusive counterfeit of it, and a true logic is imperatively needed 
to detect and expel what is false. Dr. Tulloch*does not be- 
lieve in grounding our theology upon an induction of individ- 








* Leaders of the Reformation, p. 168. 
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ual texts, independently of the spirit of the whole. He makes 
sarcastic allusion in the case to a single text being made the 
support of the ruling eldership. Now, even were there but 
a single text, it ought to be decisive according to the degree 
of clearness and appositeness; and it is no more illogical to 
draw a conclusion from a single text in theology than from a 
single fact in science itself. How did we come to know that 
light was progressive, and not instantaneous in its motion? 
The eclipse of Jupiter’s satellites settled the question. But — 
no theologian objected to the conclusion because it was based 

upon a single, indisputable, physical fact. The mind of the 

Spirit in Scripture is to be ascertained as the mind of any 

author is gathered out of his writings, by putting together all he 

says—in various detached portions, perhaps—on any particular 

subject, and honestly endeavoring to make out his meaning on - 
the whole. No interpreter of Scripture, worthy of the name, 

disregards the “ spirit of the whole” ; for is there not the anal- 

ogy of faith for his guidance? Dr. Tulloch falls into the error 

of Morell, who held that individual texts have no divine au- 

thority—‘“ we must take their whole spirit” ; but unless ten false 

parts can make one true whole, we cannot imagine how an in- 

terpreter can extract the meaning from any book of Scripture. 

For if the parts do not mean what they say, we cannot possibly 

ascertain the meaning of the whole. 

Dr. Tulloch is very emphatic upon the imperfection dogma, 
and says truly enough that “the divine relations which it 
has to express are really inexpressible, or only proximately 
expressible, in human language.” He admits that dogmas are 
serviceable notwithstanding, for ‘“‘dogmas bring the divine 
near to us, and help us to understand it, and so every vagrant 
mind will regard them with reverence and learn from them 
with humility.” But the objection to dogma on the ground 
of its necessary imperfection holds equally decisive against all 
other knowledge. An acute critic of our author has forcibly — 
remarked: “It is not special to dogma, as he would seem to 
imply, because it arises from the nature of the apprehending 
faculty, and not from the nature of the object with which the 
faculty is engaged. The simplest plant that grows, the stone 
under our feet, the paper on which we write, foil our attempts 
at complete and exhaustive knowledge. There is no object in 
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Nature of which our conceptions or our language is adequate. 
The Divine is infinite, and therefore our finite thought cannot 
contain it, nor human language render it. But a crystal ora 
pea is infinite, as well as the universe, and the tiniest and com- 
monest things of daily life, no less than its most stupendous 
facts, are to us in a sense ‘insoluble.’ Whatever imperfection, 
therefore, attaches to Christian dogmatism in this respect, be- 
longs equally to every generalization of science, because to our 
knowledge of the objects on which that generalization is found- 
ed.”* But scientists and philosophers do not, on the ground 
of the imperfection referred to, imitate the folly of Principal 
Tulloch in relation to dogma. They draw conclusions; they 
construct systems ; they correlate all knowledges within man’s 
reach. One of the most notable characteristics of the present 
age is the eager craving for exacter methods of thought. Isit 
not strange, therefore, that in regard to the most important 
of all subjects the philosophic discipline and methods so 
greatly desired in other departments of knowledge should be 
contemptuously set at nought? Why should the process of 
systematizing, so invariably followed by the human mind in 
dealing with every complex subject, become unlawful and un- 
warrantable as soon as it is applied to revealed religion? We 
forget, however, that Dr. Tulloch actually pleads for haze in 
theology. “The religious thought,” he says, “is always and 


necessarily indefinite. Haze (if you choose to use the ex- 


pression) is of its very nature.” But would not this make the 
imperfection greater? Ifthe thought is cloudy and the lan- 
guage vague, can we have any religious ideas at all? It does 
not help us to come nearer correct views, as a writer observes, 
to blur over all the lines and forms. There may be risk of 
error in theological system, but is our position in any degree 
improved by breaking away from all systems? There are no 
books so full of errors as those loose and desultory works 
written by men who profess to set all systems at defiance, 
while they have this special mischief attaching to them, that 
the errors in question are less easily detected and exposed 
on account of the vague and indefinite mode of their presen- 
tation, 


But if we resolve Christianity into an affair of spiritual 











* Frazer's Magazine, “ Liberal Protestantism,”’ July, 1874. 
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affection and life—if ‘the centre of religious ideal’’ is to be 
life rather than thought—if logic is to give way to the moral 
and spiritual faculty, how is our position improved? ‘There 
is no provision made, no guarantee provided, for this spiritual 
life realizing or maintaining itself. Is not this view a return 
to Schleiermacher’s doctrine of the Christian consciousness as 
a regula regulans? A consciousness that includes natural as 
well as spiritual feeling—the consciousness of a Jowett, a 
Strauss and a Colenso, as well as of a Chalmers, a Calvin or a 
Hodge—but not based on the prior necessity of regeneration. 
May we not apply to the theological mixtures of such a con- 
sciousness what Vaughan, the author of Hours with the 
Mystics, applied to the speculations of the Mystics: “This 
intuitional metal, in its native state, is mere fluent, formless 
quicksilver ; to make it definite and serviceable you must fix 
it by an alloy; but, then, alas! it is pure reason no longer, 
and, so far from being universal truth, receives a countless 
variety of shapes, according to the temperament, culture, or 
philosophic party of the individual thinker.” The tendency 
of such a system must be to pollute rather than purify, to mix 
and compound rather than produce a living harmony; while 
it is easy to see that the fragments of a creed it continues to 
hold are liable to be assailed on the same grounds as the 
tenets it has abandoned. Let Christianity become a thing 
merely of life and sympathy: worship will survive; but how 
is worship to be maintained without reference to the character 
of the Being we worship? For we must “believe that He is, 
and that He isa rewarder of all them that diligently seek 
Him.” Does not this involve a return to Christian dogma ? 
We must know something of God’s character and perfections, 
as well as of our relations to Him. But can anybody seriously 
dream of a church based upon pious sentiment and brotherly 
affection apart from creed or dogma? To use the words of 
Dr. Goold: “ Without a common faith there can be no com- 
mon worship, and if the rights and privileges of membership 
are dependent on the frail temper and fluctuating moods of 
@ human beings, church power might be prostituted into an 
engine of spiritual despotism.” 
This whole discussion brings us at last to this point, that in 
Dr. Tulloch’s principles the church has yet her creed to find. 
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If this be so, then the church is not, and has never been, the 
“pillar and ground of the truth.” If it has failed in eight- 
een centuries to extract from Scripture a creed essential to 
salvation, it has failed to serve the very purpose for which it 
was founded. ‘‘ Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord,” but if 
it has no creed, it cannot be a witness for him. It has yet no 
message to deliver, because it has not been able to agree upon 
its scope and substance. This view nullifies the office of the 
Holy Spirit as the teacher of truth; it palsies preaching; it 
reduces the guilt of unbelievers to an infinitesimal point, as 
the articles of belief are so difficult to ascertain; and it makes 
it impossible for ministers to judge a heretic or cast him out 
for false doctrines. We make bold to affirm, in answer to all 
the liberal divines in the world, that not only has the church 
formed a creed, setting forth the “one faith’’ of the gospel, but 
that we do not expect any new discoveries of a fundamental 
kind in theology, any radical revolution in the common faith 
of the church, any new dogmas to be added to the circle of 
faith. Professor Flint, of Edinburgh, perhaps at this moment 
the foremost living theologian in Scotland, says: ‘Were a 
man to tell me that he had discovered a divine attribute which 
had never been previously thought of, I should listen to him 
with the same incredulous pity as if he were to tell me that 


‘he had discovered a human virtue which had escaped the no- 


tice of all other men. Ina real and important sense, the rev- 
elation made in Scripture, and especially the revelation of God 
in Christ, is most justly to be regarded as complete and inca- 
pable of addition. But there may be no limits to the growth 
of our apprehension and realization of the idea of God there 
set before us perfectly as regards general features.”” We believe 
that we are not to look for any large additions to the funda- 
mental principles of theology, or that they will be the subjects 
of radical modification, either in regard to their specific state- 
ments or to the adjustment of their parts. Particular forms 
of argument and defense may be abandoned, the consistency 
of what is presented for belief may be set in a clearer light, 
the meaning of the sacred text may be brought out more in- 
telligently by deeper learning and critical insight, all that is of 
real value in current philosophies may be utilized, and the 
round of truth may be exhibited in a more symmetrical and 
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harmonious proportion ; but the great principles of theological 
belief—those principles by which God saves the soul—like the 
principles of mechanical force, the laws of chemical affinity, 
and the axioms of mathematics, are unalterably fixed, and are 
exactly the same from age to age. But as every generation 
must sow its own seed and reap its own harvests, instead of 
living upon the stores accumulated by its ancestors, so we 
must continually reproduce what is needed for our spiritual 
nutriment, only remembering that religion, from its very na- 
ture, supposes a basis of objective truth, which, though capa- 
ble of being verified by research and criticism, does not derive 
its validity from the reasonings and convictions of the inquirer. 

This view of the matter touches one of Dr. Tulloch’s main 
objections to dogma, that it strangles free inquiry. On his 
principles we do not see, however, what need there is for in- 
quiry at ail, for if “the centre of the religious ideal”—to use 
his rather hazy expression—has been wrongly shifted by re- 
ligious parties from life to thought, he must consistently de- 
mand a reversal of the movement. If. the true centre is life, 
what have we to do with ¢hought at all? And if thought is 
needful to sustain life, is not this to concede everything in the 
matter of dogma? But we have to deal with other opponents 
than Dr. Tulloch. It has been maintained by many, as a sort 
of axiom or postulate, that the love of truth cannot coéxist 
with fixed opinions, and that we must have boundless intellec- 
tual liberty if we are to make real. advances in truth. But it 
is hard to see how free inquiry and love of truth can be incom- 
patible with fixed opinions in a church, when they are not in- 
compatible in an individual. But the idea is wholly absurd. 
It might as well be argued that the acceptance of Euclid im- 
plied the rejection of the differential calculus and quaternions. 
Canon Liddon puts the matter tersely thus: “ You admit that 
revealed truths are true, but you dislike their being stated 
dogmatically. Why? If they are true, why not state them 
dogmatically ? You reply that in this form they check inde- 
pendence of thought. Certainly, in a sense, it is true that they 
, do check it. But after you have admitted the truth of a posi- 
tion, you are not at liberty to deny it. You cannot wish to do 
so. You cannot be loyal to known truth, and at the same time 
ignore or defy her. When you have discovered a fact of ex- 
perience, you are not at liberty to deny that fact; and you so 
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far forfeit your intellectual independence by your discovery. 

To believe the dogma that God exists is inconsistent 
with a liberty to deny his existence; but such liberty is, in the 
judgment of faith, parallel with denying the existence of the 
sun or the atmosphere.’’** Are we always to be in the attitude 
of seekers who had found nothing? If so, then our position 
is as unphilosophical as it is untheological, and is only consis- 
tent with that universal skepticism which has been well called 
the suicide of the soul. Free inquiry is one of the duties of 
the church—“ Prove all things”; but it is a fatal mistake to cut 
the passage in two, and render our liberty hollow and imper- 
fect by forgetting the counterpart—“ Hold fast .that which is 
good.” ‘It is a significant commentary on the text that the 
greatest additions have been made to theology by the Calvins, 
Turretines, Witzinses, Edwards—men trained in a definite 
creed, and not by the liberal divines, whose contributions have 
usually been more or less Socinianized interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, or a return to the Neo-Platonism of the early centuries. 
Notwithstanding all the boast or pretence of free inquiry, those 
who use it to the disparagement of a settled theology add little 
to our knowledge, and throw but little light upon the elucida- 
tion of Scripture problems. 

We maintain the right and the duty of theologians to pur- 
sue their inquiries fearlessly but reverently into all the ques- 
tions that arise in the wide sphere of Bible study. Theology 
is not a stationary Science, though Lord Macaulay main- 
tained, in his celebrated essay in Ranke’s Azstory of the 
Popes, that it differed from all other sciences in the fact that 
what it was in the early ages it was now in the nineteenth 
century, and must be to the end of time. But this brilliant 
writer had evidently in view the matter or substance of the 
science of theology, not the instrument in its construction. 
Anatomy is a progressive science, but the materials it deals 
with are unchanged, being the bones and sinews of the human 
frame. Chemistry is one of the most astonishingly progres- 
sive of modern sciences, but the things the science handles 
are the same; the contents of its crucible are what they ever 
were. Progress of this sort we do not refuse to own in the 
study of theology; to deny it isan error that would deaden 
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all enthusiasm and destroy all hope in the heart of the theolo- 
gian. Systematic theology is the natural outgrowth of Scrip- 
tural investigation, always tending toward greater definiteness 
as to particular doctrines, and toward clearer views of their re- 
lations and interdependence. There are no limits to the 
growth of our apprehension of the idea of God. None of the 
fathers or schoolmen or reformers could have written a work 
like Dorner’s Development of the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, simply because, apart from its own distinguished 
merits, the author, from his higher point of view, was 
able to take a more comprehensive survey of all preced- 
ing centuries. There is no reason to believe that our knowl- 
edge of the Atonement or other great articles of faith may 
not grow wider and deeper with every fresh‘ realization of 
their inexhaustible preciousness. The history of theology; 
on the whole, has been a history of progress. But it is only in 
the line of what has been done in the past that there can be 
theological progress in the future; the old dogmas or creeds 
must not be discarded to make way for the new, for that 
would be to discard all that the Christian intelligence of the 
church had been able for ages to extract from the Divine 
revelation, to reject all the light that each generation had 
been privileged to throw upon some particular aspect of Di- 
vine truth. It has been well said : “ All true progress in nature 
brings the new out of the old by the continuous growth and 
elaboration of the germs of life into organic completeness. 
The only true progress in theology also is that continuous 
and consistent development which brings the new out of the 
old, instead of parting with the old for the new, which increases 
knowledge for the future through retaining, applying and 
utilizing the truth which the past has brought down to the 
present.”” To part with our old dogmas, as a condition of 
theological progress, would be as foolish as it would be to dis- 
card all the laws and institutions of an ancient civilization, and 
revert to Rousseau’s dream of a return to nomad life as a con- 
dition of human progress. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that the course of mod- 
ern discussion has done much to strengthen and to widen the 
foundations of theology. The Bible is better studied now 
than it ever was. Dean Stanley himself sets forth the advan- 


tage theology has gained from diving below the surface and 
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discovering the original foundations: “ All the instruction, in- 
ward and outward, which we have acquired from our discov- 
ery of the successive dates, and therewith of the successive 
phases, of St. Paul’s epistles, was lost almost until the begin- 
ning of the last century, but has now become the starting 
point of fresh inquiry and fresh delight. The disentangle. 
ment of the Psalter, the Pentateuch and many of the pro- 
phetic books from the artificial monotony in which, regardless 
of time and circumstances, a blind tradition had involved them, 
gives a significance to the several portions of the respective 
books which no one who has once grasped will ever willingly 
part with.” Even the most negative German scholarship has 
established conclusions of the greatest importance to theology. 
How significant is the admission of Winer as to the interpre- 
tation of the text of Scripture : “The controversies among in- 
terpreters have usually led back to the admission that the old 
Protestant views of the meaning of Scripture are the cor- 
rect ones.” And, also, the testimony of Meyer, one of the 
ablest of living interpreters: ‘“‘ The older men have seen the day 
when Dr. Paulus and his devices were the vogue. He died 
without leaving a disciple behind him. We passed through 
the tempest raised by Strauss some thirty years ago, and 
with what a sense of solitariness might its author now cele- 
brate his jubilee! We saw the constellation of Tiibingen 
arise, and even before Baur departed hence its lustre had 
waned. A fresh and firmer basis for the truth which had been 
assailed, and a more complete apprehension of that truth, 
these were the blessings which the waves left behind, and so 
will it be when the present surge has passed away.” How 
important the concession of Baur in relation to certain Paul- 
ine epistles as affecting the whole case for Christianity! Have 
not philosophers and scientists likewise strengthened the po- 
sition of theology? We have much to learn from both 
classes of inquirers, for all knowledge runs up at last into the 
domain of theology. There is a complete stairway of thought 
from the one to the other. Yet do we not know how Darwin, in 
his very attempt to exclude marks of design from a world of 
organic beings, has supplied us with the most impressive and 
indisputable proofs of their existence ; how the Pantheists have 
advanced the cause of true theism, and how the Pessimists, 
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like Arthur Schopenhauer, have commanded a more thorough 
study of the moral government of God, with its cardinal facts 
of sin and suffering? How much, indeed, there is still to be 
reaped from the speculations of anti-Christian thinkers ? 

We have said enough, we think, to justify the church in 
holding hard by its old theology, not merely because of its 
intrinsic value, but as a necessary condition for its own con- 
tinuous progress. It may be interesting to consider for a 
moment the value of such a theology—if the name, indeed, is 
to be at all allowed—as Dr. Tulloch will consent to give us 
in exchange for what has been our precious possession for so 
many generations. What is the probable value of an undog- 
matic Christianity? Divines of the Liberal School are: very 
confident that it would conciliate anti-Christian thinkers who 
are repelled by the rude aspect of our ancient dogmas. Why 
are they so confident? Is it because Christianity would be 
more acceptable if it were made more rational? Happily, 
however, we have evidence that a plan of this sort must be 
very thorough indeed to please the thinkers in question; so 
very thorough that Christianity itself must be left out of the 
question. The author of Supernatural Religion, speaking of 
this Liberal School of divines, says it is characterized by “a 
tendency to eliminate from Christianity, with thoughtless 
dexterity, every supernatural element which does not quite 
accord with current opinion, and yet to ignore the fact that 
in so doing ecclesiastical Christianity has practically been al- 
together abandoned :” and he graphically describes them as 
endeavoring “to arrest fora moment the pursuing wolves of 
doubt and unbelief by practically throwing to them, scrap 
by scrap, the very doctrines which constitute the claims of 
Christianity to be regarded as a divine revelation at all.” 
Nothing can be more just or more decisive than this state- 
ment, and it ought certainly to open the eyes of those divines 
who imagine that it is possible to give up almost everything 
in the shape of doctrine without its making very much differ- 
ence to religion. 

Perhaps, however, the Liberal divines imagine that they 
will have more success with the masses of society. They im- 
agine, perhaps, that they have a religion to offer, independent 
of dogma, that all will accept, because its leading principles 
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will be found to commend themselves to the moral and spirit- 
ual faculty in man. But the misfortune is that it is nota 
religion in hand ; it is a religion of the future ; and what is to 
be done for the supply of present wants? It has been said, 
and certainly with some truth, in reference to Broad Church 
divines, that “in proportion as they are true laborers for the 
church of the future are they less true servants to the church 
of the present.’ Probably Mr. Maurice had this idea before 
his mind when he so distinctly stated the qualification under — 
which he would allow himself to be ranked as a Broad Church- 
man at all. He would not consent to allow an attitude of 
intellectual protest to weaken his hands for practical work in 
the present. But suppose the whole church of Christ were 
to-morrow to surrender its entire dogmatic theology, and 
take the position assigned to it by Dr. Tulloch: what 
would be the result? History is no better than an old 
almanac if it has no light to throw upon this question. 
Leigh Hunt once offered to form an eclectic religion, consist- 
ing of some of the simplest moralities and truths of the Bible, 
to the exclusion of miracle, mystery and everything super- 
natural; and the comment of one of his friends was, that such 
a religion would leave the higher classes theists and keep the 
masses heathens. What form of Christianity has ever pene- 
trated to the depths of society? There is but one answer to 
this question. It is evangelical theology alone that has es- 
tablished the most vital and manifold connections between it- 
self and the practical piety and historic development of the 
church. There is much force in the observation of Vinet: 
“You start at the strange dogmas of Christianity—a crucified 
God, the punishment of an innocent victim, the mysteries of 
free will and sovereign grace. They are strange. I dare not 
make them a tittle less strange. Yet it was these strange 
dogmas that conquered the world. It will be all over with 
Christianity when the world has begun to think it reasonable, 
or, eliminating the supernatural element, to give it a niche 
among the philosophies.” A man of a very different type, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, knows better what the masses want. “ The 
old Puritan leaven,” he says, “is working yet in various forms, 
in spite of the ridicule of artistic minds and the contempt of 
philosophers. A religion, to be of any value, must retain a 
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grasp upon the great mass of mankind,'and the mass are hope- 
lessly vulgar and prosaic. The ordinary Briton persists in 
thinking that the words ‘I believe’ are to be interpreted in the 
same sense in a creed or a scientific statement. This appetite 
wants something morethan ‘theosophic moonshine.’” This is the 
testimony of an Agnostic. Can any one seriously believe that 
aliberal Christianity will ever convert the world? What definite 
message of mercy has it to carry to sinful men? What com- 
mon ground can its teachers occupy? How is it that all the 
great propagating periods of the Church—those marked by re- 
vivals of religion or by missionary expansions—have not been 
the ages of rationalistic inquiry or Socinian speculation? How 
is it that there have been no revivals except in connection 
with the preaching of a dogmatic theology? Thereis but one 
way of answering these questions. We will go still further. 
Dogma has made nations. Calvinism is the strongest devel- 
opment of dogmatic theology the world has ever seen, and, 
tried by the test of history and practical utility, it has shown 
an immense superiority over every other system. Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, some years ago, spoke of Calvinism as a system 
which tends to crush out certain human faculties, and thus to 
produce “a pinched and hide-bound type of character.” But 
Matthew Arnold has shown that the nations which illustrate 
the “Hebraizing” as opposed to the “ Hellenizing” tenden- 
cies shave been, whatever their faults, the toughest and most 
indomitable of races. Froude has pointed out Calvinism as 
the great fact in history—“ the karl stalk of hemp,” as Carlyle 
would say—that runs through the cable of the world’s long 
drama, and which gives power alike to nations and individuals. 
It alone has conducted nations to greatness. It has given 
Luthers, Calvins, Knoxes to the Church, and Williams the 
Silent and Colignys to the State, while other systems, more 
congenial to the liberal divines of the present day, have stereo- 
typed all men and all things in littleness. Well may Mr. 
‘Stephen ‘say, in his article on Jonathan Edwards, that “ the 
doctrine of Calvinism, by whatever name it may be called, is a 
mental tonic of tremendous potency.” 

It is evident, from the position we have taken up as to the pos- 
sibility of progress in theological science, that we must uphold 
the right of the church, from time to time, to revise its creeds. 
No church should be in bondage to an instrument of its own 
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production. We affirm the Word of God to be “the only rule of 
faith and practice,” and we speak of our confessions and creeds 
as subordinate standards. All our creeds are in their nature 
temporary and provisional, calculated to meet existing wants, 
and liable, as these wants vary, to be modified in accommoda- 
tion to altered circumstances. It would be inconsistent with 
Protestant principle to take any other position. The teaching 
which attempts to resist investigation, to stereotype thought, 
and to substitute trust in others for insight and conviction, 
abandons the highest elements of man’s nature to the unbe- 
liever, and renders him supreme in the domain of reason. 
But we must take care not to meddle needlessly with our 
standards, and, in any case, a very definite proposal ought to 
be submitted by those who demand a revision, that the church 
may be able to judge clearly as to the nature and extent of 
the change that is sought for ; the work of revision must in- 
volve risk of errors, controversy and distraction, not to speak 
of litigation, as well as of division among the branches of the 
great Presbyterian family, which still owes allegiance to the 
Westminster symbols. In recent discussions on the subject in 
Scotland, a very general opinion has been expressed, that if 
the work is to be undertaken at all, it ought to be done by no 
one Presbyterian church, but by a council of all the Presby- 
terian churches in the world. But no revision that may be at- 
tempted can be allowed to subvert the theological system 
embodied in our creeds, for that would involve not a change in 
our symbols, but a change in the convictions of the church, 
and a departure from the noble adage of Calvin, “ Doctrine 
puritas est anima ecclesiz.” Much less will the church con- 
sent to discard all her creeds at the bidding of Liberal divines, 
to lose herself in the glow and rapture of emotional brother- 
hood, and to welcome a millennium of inarticulate harmony 
which involves the repudiation alike of our understanding and 
our faith. But she must take care never to divorce theology 
from religion, for those who study the noblest of all sciences 
must bring to it a profoundly spiritual discernment, and must 
realize in themselves the spirit and elevation of Christian life, 
if, as Hegel would say, the distinction between them is to be 


completely annulled, religion passing into theology, and the- 
ology into religion. 
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Art. IIL.—THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. 
By Rev. J. S. BEEKMAN. 


SOME scientists, in the development hypothesis, take for 
granted that in some far-off period, millions of ages ago, there 
appeared in space nebule, which by natural laws formed them- 
selves into planets, satellites and suns ; that the earth, once a 
ball of fire, cooled down; that, when prepared for it, plants, 
animals and man appeared in the succession of development and 
solely by natural laws—without a first cause to produce the neb- 
ulz of our system—without a first cause to produce the different 
genera and species in either the vegetable or animal kingdoms 
—without a God to create matter or ordain the laws by which 
it is governed—without God to produce the multitude of dif- 
ferent species of plants, over 2,000,000 of which are known to 
exist—without a God to create the multitude of different species 
of animals, or to exercise any providence over the earth. The 
theory, as held by such, simply stated is, “There is no God.” 

Comte, Mill, Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, Fiske, and 
all belonging to their school of philosophy, show in their writ- 
ings occasional longings to find a supernatural power, and to rec- 
ognize for themselves an immortal existence, but are ever 
confronted by their scientific creed, and by it involved in the 
mists of doubt and unbelief. Their theory subjects them to 
struggles for an eternal existence, and involves them in con- 
stant warfare with the secret and powerful yearnings of the 
human soul, as the natural world, whith they assume to inter- 
pret, has been and isa place of struggle for life. They have 
allied themselves with this kind of struggle, the aim of which 
is existence, but struggling against death and annihilation, 
which their own theory produces. But even if it should be 
proven that the bird has evolved itself from the reptile, and 
that varieties combine so as to form new species, yet religious 
faith in the Great First Cause and in the superintending divine 
power, need not be shaken. For if the laws of nature have 
been so ordained as to produce new species, it only proves 
the infinite wisdom of the God who made the laws. A ma- 
chine which takes silk in its raw state, spins, weaves, and 
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prints it with beautiful and varied designs, evidences the wis- 
dom of the mind which constructed it for that end. Then, 
too, the machine does no more than the machinist designed 
it to do when he had it under course of construction. So, too, 
as to the effect of the laws of nature. This would be true, 
though it were proven that the nebule out of which the world 
has been evolved contained not only the properties of attrac- 
tion, chemical affinity, electricity and the like, but also life, 
consciousness, intelligence, and love—and that these evolved 
by the force of law during millions of years. In the evolution 
of the world, no matter in what period we find any of the new 
forces, they have a cause; and no matter if the cause be 
found to be a law of nature, the law evidences intelligence ; 
and even though law be traced back to nebulous matter, a 
Great First Cause must have given being to matter, and laws 
to matter, through which known results have been reached. 
There was a time in the history of the world when there was 
no life, no sensation, no consciousness, no animal ‘intelligence, 
no moral discernment. It requires greater credulity to main- 
tain that these came into being through natural laws, imposed 
in nebulous matter when created of God, than to believe that 
the same power which created as a Great First Cause was 
present to exert his power to produce these new forces when 
the exact time arrived in the order of development for their 
being of utility. That each order of advancement appears at 
the fitting time, neither too soon nor too late as by se- 
quence of law, may prove no more than the intelligence 
of the Great First Cause, and in no sense proves the 
absence of the First Cause. We need not be afraid to concede 
that, in all probability, God made every living creature by a 
process, or had method or law in creation ; that a higher or-: 
der of vegetable or animal life may have been grafted on a 
lower, even as new spiritual life in a regenerated soul does not 
supercede or destroy the natural powers. Yet the Scriptures 
teach, and experience attests, that the new order of things 
comes about alone through the intervention of divine power. 
No sinner can regenerate himself any more than that a child has 
effected its own being. In like degree it is not probable that 
a higher order of being has produced itself from alower. The 
most that law enables being to accomplish is to reproduce its 
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own kind. Hence thetree has its own kind in its seed, and the 
animal has its own kind, and no more, in its seed. We have no 
evidence of one species having produced another, or of the mix- 
ture of species having produced a kind which can reproduce 
itself. The mule cannot reproduce its own kind. So experi- 
ence and reason, observation and Scripture, prove that divine 
power is exerted to produce both natural and spiritual devel- 
opment. The Word of God mentions certain periods when 
the interposition of the divine hand was manifest and seemed 
in an especial sense to be required. In the first epoch, or day, 
“God said, Let there be light and there was light.” In the 
second, the most marked feature was the separation of the zrial 
matter from the earth. In the third, vegetable matter for the 
first appeared. In the fourth, the most marked feature was the 
shining of the sun and moon on the earth. In the fifth, living 
creatures were called into being; and in the sixth, beasts of 
the fieldand man. All are said to have been effected by the 
power of God. In all there is consistency, or development, or 
order. Each succeeding order is pre-supposed by the preceding. 
Animal life pre-supposes vegetable, and man an animal exist- 
ence, as the humming-bee pre-supposes the fragrant flower 
upon which to feed. In the order of nature we have prophe- 
cies of what is to come, and in them God is recognized in law, 
or independent of law, to produce development from chaos to 
light, from light to order in planetary motion, from vegetable 
life to animal, and from animal life to man. That God’s di- 
vine power may be so exercised and independent of natural 
law was wonderfully exhibited about 1,900 years ago in the 
conception of the Saviour of men. Man’s need was the even- 
ing of his struggles to deliver himself from the wages of sin. 
Man’s fruitless effort was prophetic of what God did to de- 
liver him from moral and spiritual death. By the power of 
the Holy Ghost, Jesus was conceived in the womb of a virgin. 
This event is the morning of man’s day on earth, and is the 
most distinctive of all the epochs of the world’s history. 

The Scriptures teach that God exerted his divine and omnip- 
otent power in creation, in the incarnation, and in the abiding 
presence of the Holy Spirit, from the beginning up to the pres- 
ent, not through laws simply, or by mere influence, but by the 
living, personal presence of the Spirit. The Scriptures are ex- 
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plicit in teaching that God has never withdrawn his presence 
from the world. _ In the epochs of creation, the word is, “ God 
said, Let there be light’’; ‘“‘God said, Let there be a firma- 
ment.” His personal presence is distinctly stated. The 
Scriptures are entitled to our belief, for, though written 
by men, the ideas are from God; hence infallibly correct. 
Though written by men and in man’s language, yet the phrase- 
ology in which the ideas are clothed accord with the mind of 
God. He was especially present in the incarnation. And 
after his ascension in the form of man, he did not even then 
abandon the earth, but reappears in the Holy Ghost, mani- 
festing himself to his universal church, not to the eyes of the 
curious, but to the believing hearts. And the Scriptures war- 
rant the belief that he will continue with man till the earth 
has finished her destiny. 

The Darwinians, and all belonging to this school, maintain 
that the earth evolved itself from chaos by natural laws, and 
by law alone developed into its present state of perfection and 
beauty: that -not only light came by natural law, but also 
life in the vegetable and animal kingdoms; from a state of no 
life, plants evolved from matter, and animals from plants; 
that each evolved from a lower into a higher order; that man 
evolved from an ape, and that his original progenitor is an 
oyster. But in the Scriptures we are told that “‘ God sazd, Let 
there be light ;” that “God sazd, Let the earth bring forth 
grass ;” that “God sazd, Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath life:” that “ God sazd, Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind, and it 
was so.” In short, that God not only gave the earth its be- 
ing, but supervised its development from one state to another, 
and at certain stages exerted his divine power to advance it . 
to higher stages, and that development has been produced 
through the exercise of divine power alone. When law can 
produce a certain effect, it is left to do it. But law is not en- 
dowed with intelligence, and can effect no more than God has 
ordained it should do. For example, the law of attraction 
can destroy life, but it cannot restore it, for it destroys life 
because life violates the law of its own being. Ifa man takes 
arsenic, he does not expect that the law, exacting death for 
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being violated, will intelligently exert itself to counteract 
death. That would endow law with the power to do and not 
to do at one and the same time. So in the spiritual realm, 
man unregenerated is upon a lower platform, in an inferior 
stage of life; but man regenerated is upon a higher, very much 
higher platform, or in an advanced life. If we may be in- 
dulged the comparison, the ape and man may represent both 
classes, but man as he came from the hand of his Creator. 
Hence the prohibition obtains new force, “ Be ye not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers.” It must be distinctly 
noted here that God is the author of regeneration. 

The Book of Genesis gives the order and progression in the 
creation. So far from this order and progression conflicting 
with science, many of our best and most learned scientists, 
among whom are Profs. Dana, Guyot and Dawson, have found 
science to agree with the account there given. Through the 
process of law there may be results such as claimed by some 
scientists, yet this only proves that the divine mind has so 
ordained law as to produce the end reached. Our not being 
able to see all the ins and outs of the laws of nature does not 
render the fact any the less certain, any more than the igno- 
rant man not understanding the working ofa machine invali- 
dates the testimony its work gives of its having been designed 
by an intelligence to produce the thing accomplished by it. 

It is supposable that there may have been development of 
the species. Prof. Huxley labors to prove that some varie- 
ties in species, though he cannot determine the process, have 
become distinct species, but agrees at the same time that 
there are species which through all the pre and past historic 
ages have remained unchanged. But if this were proven, 
which it is not, yet it could not impugn the fact that God, 
either directly or through the laws which he has ordained, has 
the honor and glory of the development, the method of which 
being simply discovered and understood. Jesus was born of 
a virgin, but by the power of the Holy Ghost. The fact is of 
revelation, but not the method. Oh! how much higher is he 
than any among men? man is weak, he strong; man sinful, he 
sinless; man polluted, he of spotless purity ;. man lost, he the 
Saviour. 


The same hand that has given the Matterhorn its grandeur 
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among the mountains of Switzerland, gives also beauty to the 
Eidelneiss growing in the midst of perpetual snows and bear- 
ing its velvety white flowers. Thus Jesus stands among men 
in divine grandeur, bearing the beauty and purity of the hu- 
man, which, though insignificant compared to the Deity, is 
beautiful, sweet, lovely to earth and heaven. May not this 
holy humanity crown the Deity, which has been exhibited 
and in exercise from the earth’s beginning ? 





Art. III—SOME PHASES OF MODERN THOUGHT.* 
By Rev. Wo. M. Taytor, D.D., New York. 


WHEN Paul had spent a long day in earnest conference 
with the Jews at Rome, we are told that “some believed the 
things which were spoken and some believed not.” So it has 
always been in the proclamation of Divine truth. I do not 
know that any one of its preachers has ever been blessed in 
securing the faith of all his hearers. Even on the day of Pen- 
tecost there were some that “mocked,” saying, “ These men 
are full of new wine.” We need not be surprised, therefore, 
or imagine that “some strange thing has happened us” in 
these days when we are met with objections or unbelief. On 
the contrary, we ought to prepare for being disbelieved by 
some. We ought to lay our account with being questioned, 
and ‘we should be ready “to give to every one that asketh a 
reason of the hope that is in us with meekness and fear.” We 
must not disguise it from ourselves that there are difficulties 
in the way of believing the gospel, and our wisdom will be to 
seek to understand what these difficulties are in individual 
cases, to sympathize with those who feel them, and to en- 
deavor by the help of God’s Spirit to remove them. 

For my own part, I am not astonished that a man should 





* An address delivered before the New York Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and Art, April 2d, 1877. Some of the arguments and illus- 
trations here employed have been made use of in other connections by the 
writer, but he has thought it best to let the address go forth precisely as it 
was delivered. 
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hesitate to accept some of the statements of the Word of God. 
When I think of the incomprehensible mystery of the Incar- 
nation, or of the bewildering effect that is produced in the 
mind whenever one tries to shape to himself a distinct concep- 
tion of the eternity and self-existence of God, I can very well 
understand how some should falter at the reception of these 
things. Indeed, in this aspect of the case, the difficulties felt 
by ‘the inquirer are more intelligible to me than the easy in- 
difference which multitudes ‘manifest respecting such all-im- 
portant subjects, or the blind assent which is given by others 
to the orthodox statements regarding them without any per- 
ception of the perplexities which they involve. The English 
Laureate, in some such mood, has said : 
‘There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds,” 

but his words need to be carefully qualified. In doubt, properly 
so called, there can be no belief. But if the doubt be honest, 
it will be cherished in connection with the fullest and most 
candid inquiry, and usually such investigation is only the fore- 
runner of intelligent faith. Again, if a creed be rationally and 
sincerely received, no doubt can possibly be more honest than 
such faith is, or can have more of real beliefinit. But ifa 
man believe the Bible for no better reason than that his father 
did so before him, or if. his faith rests on no sort of personal 
inquiry or experience, then I have no hesitation in saying that 
it is mere credulity, and that it is not for a moment to be put 
into comparison with that intelligent conviction which may 
result from the inquiry of the honest doubter. Therefore, it 
is every way for the interest of Christianity that its adherents 
should seek to understand and assist the unbeliever. 

Just here, however, the defenders of the faith have some- 
times made a fatal blunder. They have denounced when 
they should have persuaded; they have condemned when 
they should have sympathized; they have repelled when they 
should have taken by the hand and led gently forward. What 
.a touching exemplification of the right way of meeting the 
unbeliever has Jesus himself given us in his treatment of 
Thomas! That unhappy disciple had taken up a most un- 
reasonable position. He had set himself up above all the 
other apostles. He had even demanded a kind of evidence of 
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the most exceptional character; yet, how tenderly the Lord 
dealt with him !—meeting him on his own ground, and sham- 
ing him into the unfaltering confession, ‘‘My Lord and my 
God!” Nor did he utter one word of reproof, save what was 
in a manner veiled behind the precious benediction, “ Blessed 
are they who have not seen, and yet have believed.” 

What a lesson have we here! Iam far indeed from saying 
that every modern unbeliever is a Thomas in disposition ; and 
I willingly admit also that the evidences of the gospel are 
stronger now than they were even in the apostles’ day, so 
that there is the less excuse for not accepting it. Yet I shall 
not be misunderstood when I say that the unbelief of the 
present day differs from that of the age of Voltaire and Paine 
mainly in this: that it is, toa large extent, the unbelief of men 
who are themselves earnest truth-seekers, and whose thoughts 
are deeply exercised with at least one side of the subjects 
which the gospel suggests. Now, it will not do to meet such 
unbelievers with anathemas, or to assail them with scorn. 
We must endeavor to understand their position. We must 
meet them as Jesus met Thomas, on their “ own ground,” and 
then, as in the case of the doubting disciple, their very un- 
belief, when removed, may lead to a new strengthening of the 
faith. To show how this may be done, let us look at a few of 
" the phases of unbelief presently existing among us. The sub- 
ject is one for a treatise’ rather than a brief address, but they 
who are best acquainted with its difficulties will be the most 
ready to make allowance for the imperfection which must 
characterize my treatment of it. 


Take then, first, the case of those whose philosophical opin- 
ions or scientific speculations seem to lead to atheism. The 
Comtest, as interpreted by an eminent metaphysician, tells us 
“that we have no knowledge of anything but phenomena,” 
and “that our knowledge of phenomena is relative, not abso- 
lute.” He affirms that “we know not the essence nor the 
real mode of the production of any fact, but only its relations 
to other facts in the way of succession or similitude. These 
relations are constant—that is, always the same in the same 
circumstances. The constant resemblances which link phenom- 
ena together, and the constant sequences which unite them as 
antecedents and consequents, are termed laws. The laws of 
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phenomena are all we know respecting them. Their essential 
nature and ultimate causes, either efficient or final, are un- 
known and inscrutable to us.”"* Now it is easy to see that, 
if these principles be established and received, there is no 
place for faith in God. But what if, in this generalization of 
phenomena, there is no account taken of those which are pre- 
sented by the soul itself? Is not human nature a part of the 
universe? and in an interpretation of natural phenomena are. 
we to ignore the instincts and intuitions of the soul? We 
know phenomena only because we instinctively believe the 
testimony of our senses; but do we not look for a final cause 
for all things with an instinct as strong and as real as that 
which impels us to believe our senses? Nay, is not that in- 
stinct strengthened within us by the consciousness that we are 
ourselves causes, and are daily producing effects which we 
can distinctly trace to the free play of our own volitions? 
Can it be, therefore, that this instinct, so strengthened by per- 
sonal experience, is delusive, or is it not rather to be taken as 
the witness within us to the existence of him “ of whom and 
through whom and to whom are all things” ? 

Hence, we meet the views of the Comtest by contending 
that the phenomena of human consciousness must be included 
in an investigation, and we cordially agree with a recent au- 
thor when he says: “Let no one think that because science 
has no place for final causes, therefore there is no place for 
them in philosophy or religion. As an anatomist, or a botan- 
ist, or a geologist, the student may be very right in saying, 
‘I have nothing to do with final causes; my business is with 
observed appearances and ascertained connections.’ But as 
a man, he cannot help himself; final causes will obtrude upon 
him whether he likes it or not. For, as a man, he not only 
sees and classifies, but he wistfully thinks and wonders. 
There are relations between himself and the universe which 
no analysis of sensuous observations can exhaust. The starry 
sky has some nameless grandeur which no results of mathe- 
matical calculation can express. The tender clouds whose 
colors he analyses with his prism speak a language to his 
heart which no prismatic chart can interpret, and among such 
incalculable relations between himself and the universe is the 





* Mill’s Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 6. 
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wistful longing after inner meaning and ultimate aim which 
the enigma of creation always excites in the contemplative 
soul. Most natural is the artless hymn which represents the 
young child appealing to the little star on high, and exclaim. 
ing ‘ How I wonder what you are!’ So all life long we stand 
and gaze at the vision expanding from a star toa universe, 
while still all our cry is of wonder what it is. And this in- 
quiry after what is, includes manifestly a longing after the 
significance and purpose of appearances—that is, it involves 
the hunger of the soul for a final cause of creation.” * 

Here, then, on the field of human consciousness, we meet the 
Comtest, and assert that his doctrine as to the inscrutability of 
final causes is in direct antagonism to the deepest and most 
cherished intuitions of the soul of man. A little more than 
two years ago expeditions were fitted out in various countries 
to go to different parts of the world for the purpose of ob- 
serving the transit of Venus across the sun. The noblest as- 
tronomers of many lands, with the finest instruments which 
- human ingenuity could devise, were engaged in this enter- 
prise. All that intelligence was expended in order to secure, 
if possible, a perfect observation of certain phenomena, and 
yet we must not believe that there was a personal intelligence 
at the other end causing the phenomena to be observed, and 
establishing between them such relations as enabled astrono- 
mers to calculate from them the distance of the earth from 
the sun. Credat Fudaeus appella ; they may believe that who 
can, it won’t believe for me. 

In a similar way we meet the atheism which bases itself on 
theories of development and recent speculations about the 
origin of species. Let us admit the hypothesis—though it is 
still very far from proven to be correct—the instinct of the 
soul immediately presses the question, Whence came the 
“* primordial germ” out of which all that we see is said to have 
sprung? Let us concede the facts from the analogy of which 
‘the theory of “ natural selection” has been propounded, the 
inquiry still arises, Must there not be, according to the analogy 
itself, some mind or will presiding to regulate the selection? 
for the pigeon breeding was under the superintendence of the 
pigeon breeder. Let us grant that there is some foundation 





* New Theories and the old Faith, by J. A. Picton, M.A., pp. 7,8. 
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for the law which has been called “the struggle for existence,” 
or “the survival of the fittest”: still again the irrepressible ques- 
tion leaps to the lips, Is all this by chance? or is there not 
a presiding intelligence who, through this law, is carrying 
forward his processes and working out his will? There is thus 
within the soul itself an irresistible instinct’which neither 
science nor philosophy can destroy, and which will not be sat- 
isfied with less than the existence of some Great First Cause. 
Iience we are not surprised that one of the ablest of Darwin’s 
followers (if, indeed, according to Wallace’s own showing, I 
should not rather call him Darwin’s anticipator) has declared 
that his studies have given him the abiding conviction that 
there is, beyond the range of physical events, an intellectual 
guiding force in the will of the supreme intelligence, and that 
all force is will-force; and though still some of our men of 
science may dream of discovering a physical basis of life, even 
as in times gone by mechanics sought after perpetual motion, 
we may cherish the conviction that the labors of .the former, 
as of the latter, will only add new treasures to our knowledge ; 
that while missing the great object which they seek, they will 
discover much of which otherwise they had not thought, and 
that far from sapping the foundations of religion, they will, in 
the end, only strengthen and confirm them. 

But, as another phasis of modern unbelief, let us take that 
which falters at the Supernatural. The difficulty here lies in 
the apparent inconsistency of miracles with the regularly 
observed sequence between antecedents and consequents. 
Science, it is said, has demonstrated the immutability of the 
laws of nature. We have ourselves had no experience of any 
suspension or variation of or interference with these laws; 
hence, a priort, we regard such a thing as improbable, and 
this improbability is heightened by science into an impossi- 
bility. 

Now, if but the personal existence of God be granted, I do 
not think that it is difficult to dispose of this objection. For 
in man himself we have, to a certain extent and in a certain 
way, power to suspend or counteract in individual cases the 
operation of a law of nature. By his intelligence and will he 
can bring into play a new cause which can suspend or counter- 


act in a particular instance the usual working of a law of 
(New Series,*No. 23.) 39 
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nature. That book, for example, would lie forever where it 
is if no interference with the law of gravitation were possible ; 
but I will to lift it, and the new cause, acting through my 
muscles upon the book, raises it notwithstanding gravitation. 
In the will of man, therefore, as operating first upon his own 
muscular nature, and second, through that upon external 
things, we have, in a certain sense and toacertain extent, a 
supernatural cause. But if the intelligence and will of man 
are equal to such interference with nature and nature’s laws, 
can we deny to Goda similar power? Or is it conceivable 
that he has formed in the universe a vast machine, and that 
he has deliberately shut himself out from all possibility 
of interfering with it for any purpose whatever, no matter 
how important ? 

Such reasonings as these appear to me to dispose effectually 
of the objections to the supernatural which are founded on 
the alleged impossibility of miracles, and so we are permitted 
to examine into the evidence by which the miracles of revela- 
tion are supported, just as we should investigate any occur- 
rences that claim to be historical. Now, of the issue of such 
an examination, when fairly and candidly conducted, there can 
hardly be a question, for the testimony in behalf of the Chris- 
tian miracles is so full, so reliable, so varied, and withal so 
inseparably associated with the highest moral excellence and 
the purest holiness, that its falsehood would be a greater 
improbability than any miracle. It is here, indeed, that 
Christianity has its stronghold, and I would willingly peril the 
whole cause on the character of Jesus Christ as a witness- 
bearer to his own miracles. If that character be of the ordin- 
ary sinful type, then his miracles become improbable, and his 
life presents an insoluble enigma. But if that character be in 
itself divine and supernatural, then his miracles become nat- 
ural to him, and are only what in the circumstances might 
have been expected by us. Either he was the best of men— 
and if so, we must accept his testimony that he was Incarnate 
God—or he was a mere man, and of men the very worst, be- 
cause while teaching highest truth he acted the vilest false- 
hood, and while pretending to be benevolent and sympathiz- 
ing he trifled with the most important of human interests. 
These are the only alternatives which the gospel history 
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presents for our acceptance, or which from the nature of the 
case are possible. But who of us can accept the latter? 
Surely he was God, and this being granted, all else is at once 
explained, and becomes not only possible or probable, but for 
him natural. 

Here, then, we meet the deniers of the supernatural with 
the question, ‘“‘ What think ye of Christ? whose son is he? 
Whence came he, from heaven? or of men?” Explain to 
us on merely natural principles, call them “ natural selection,” 
«“ development,” or what you will, the genesis of such a char- 
acter as that which the Evangelists have given in delineating 
Christ, and we will give up the whole question in debate be- 
tween us. Unfold to us how in this instance alone human 
nature should have so far risen above itself, and we shall ad- 
mit that we have misread his history in calling him Divine, 
and in believing in his miracles. Take Rome before the 
advent, with Cicero as the representative of its philosophy and 
statesmanship, Horace as the popular exponent of its poetry, 
and Tiberius as a specimen of its morals. Take the philoso- 
phy of Greece, with its different sects of Stoics, Epicureans, 
Platonists and the like. Take Judaism, whether as represented 
at Alexandria by the disciples of Philo, or at Jerusalem by 
the formal Pharisees, the skeptical Sadducees, or the ascetic 
Essenes. Put these all into the crucible even of sucha seething 
age as that undeniably was, and by what amalgam known to 
men could they have produced Jesus Christ? So far from 
being a natural development of his age, his age crucified him 
for being what he was; and the inscription over his cross, writ- 
ten as it was in Latin and Greek and Hebrew, fitly symbol- 
ized the consensus of all the three nationalities in putting him to 
death. He was no development of his age; but instead, every- 
thing true, and noble, and lovely, and godlike in succeeding 
ages, has been a development of him. The world has grown 
above many other instructors; it has not yet grown up to 
him; and when his Sermon on the Mount shall be carried out 
by every man, the golden age, to which mythology looks 
back so wistfully, shall be restored, and the Christian millen- 
nium shall be begun. But if this character. is no mere human 


development, whence has it,come? Let the mere naturalist 
make the reply. 
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Admirably has Bushnell put this thought in these eloquent 
words, which I extract from his chapter on the Character of 
Christ—one of the finest pieces of writing of which the English 
language can boast: “ The character and doctrine of Jesus are 
the sun that holds all the minor orbs of revelation in their 
places, and pours a sovereign, self-sacrificing light into all re- 
ligious knowledge. We have not far to go for light, if only we . 
could cease debating and sit down to see. It is no ingenious 
fetches of argument that we want; no external testimony, 
gathered here and there from the records of past ages, suffices 
to end our doubts; but it is the new sense opened in us by 
Jesus himself—-a sense deeper than words, and more immediate 
than inference—of the miraculous grandeur of his life, a glori- 
ous agreement felt between his works and his person, such that 
his miracles themselves are proved to us in our feeling, believed 
in by that inward testimony. . . . Ifthe miracles, if reve- 
lation itself, cannot stand upon the superhuman character of 
Christ, then let it fall. If that character does not contain all 
truth, and centralize all truth in itself, then let there be no 
truth. . . . This it is that has conquered the assaults of 
doubt and false learning in all past ages, and will in all ages to 
come. No argument against the sun will drive it from the sky. 
No mole-eyed skepticism, dazzled by its brightness, can turn 
away the shining it refuses to look upon; and they who long 
after God will be ever turning their faces thitherward, and 
either with reason or without reason, or if need be against 
manifold impediments of reason, will see and believe.”* Let us 
try this mode of meeting those who deny the supernatural. 
Let us give distinctness and vividness to our own conceptions 
of the perfection of Christ, and let us endeavor to set it before 
them in all its beauty and completeness. Let us seek to im- 
press them with the divinity of his life, and then his miracles 
will seem to them to be as natural to him as the splendor of 
his beams is to the noonday sun. 

Akin to that unbelief in the supernatural of which I have just 
spoken, is the skepticism regarding the value and efficiency of 
Prayer, whereof in recent years we have heardso much. To me, 
however, it seems as if there were no room for much argument 
upon this particular subject, for ifa man do not believe that there 





* Nature and the Supernatural, p. 285. 
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is a personal God who stands to his people on the earth in the 
relation of a father to his children, there is no use in reasoning 
with him about prayer. You have to begin with him farther 
back. You have to convince him first of the folly of his athe- 
ism, and so you are thrown upon those intuitions and facts of 
consciousness to which we have already referred in dealing with 
the Comtist. If, again, a man does really believe that God is, 
and is the Father of his people, we will not need to argue with 
him about prayer, for, as naturally as the child goes with his 
troubles and wants to his mother, he will repair to God. He 
will say, and no philosophy in the world will hinder him from 
saying, ‘Since God is my Father, then if my earthly parent 
hears my cry and gives me my request, much more will my 
heavenly.” This whole debate about prayer, therefore, is but a 
skirmish round one of the far outposts in the field whereon the 
battle between belief and unbelief is being waged. The centre 
of that field, the key to the whole position on the side of faith, 
is the existence and Fatherhood of God. Until men can say, 
believingly, “Our Father,” they will never pray in any real sense 
of the word; when they can say that sincerely, they will pray, no 
matter who forbids. It is easy to go through the entire Lord’s 
Prayer, including even the petition for daily bread, when we 
have accepted the first two words, “Our Father.’’ Hence, in 
attempting to meet all such objections as those which have 
recently been brought against the efficacy of prayer in the 
region of physical affairs, I should choose to proceed Socrati- 
cally, and settle first with my adversary the prime questions of 
the existence of God as opposed to atheism, and the personality 
of God as opposed to pantheism. It may seem, indeed, as if this 
were to evade the entire difficulty. But in reality it is not so; for 
personality centres in will, and the will of God is omnipotent, 
so that if the personality of God, as God, be admitted, the 
question as to prayer resolves itself into this, whether the will 
of omnipotence cannot answer prayer in physical things 
through the ordinary operations of what we call, somewhat 
ambiguously, the laws of nature. It has been rather too hastily 
assumed by our opponents here that the answer to prayer for 
material blessings involves an interference with, or interruption 
of, the regularly noted sequences of antecedents and conse- 
quents, which are called laws. How do our men {tof science 
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know that these laws have not been so adjusted as to admit of 
God's answering prayer through their operation? We challenge 
any of them to prove that they have not. We believe as 
firmly as they do in the uniformity of what they call the laws 
of nature, yet it is quite possible to think of them as arranged 
by omniscient wisdom, so that prayer can be answered, not by 
their suspension or by an interference with them, but simply 
through them. Some time ago I was at Binghamton, fulfill- 
ing a preaching engagement, and I took the opportunity of 
inspecting the water supply of the city. In a small building 
on the bank of the Susquehanna there is an engine which goes 
night and day, pumping water out of the river for the inhabi- 
tants. It is so arranged that the demand of the town acts asa 
governor, the engine moving with greater or less rapidity ac- 
cording as the water is taken off in larger or smaller measure: 
Then when. a fire occurs in the town, an alarm bell struck 
in the city rings in the engine-room, and immediately the 
engineer gears on some extra machinery which is ready for 
the purpose, and by which the existing mains are charged 
to their fullest capacity, so that an amount of pressure is 
brought to bear upon them that is+ sufficient, when the hose 
is attached to the hydrants, to send the water to the tops of 
the loftiest buildings in the place. As I looked upon the en- 
gine and heard the intelligent explanation of the man in 
charge of it, my thought was, Here isa piece of mechanism 
erected for the supply of the ordinary wants of the community, 
yet so arranged that in an extraordinary emergency the cry of 
the people for help can be heard and answered through the regu- 
lar channels. Well, if man can construct a fixed engine through 
which he can thus answer prayer, why should not God be 
able to do the same in the vast machine which we call the uni- 
verse? All you need to admit is the personal existence and 
adequate skill of the Divine Engineer. 

f=.Thus, from the very achievements of science, we derive an il- 
lustration which refutes the skepticism of some leading scien- 
tific men, and clears the way to every one for the offering of 
prayer. We may be sure that he who planted in the human 
breast the instinct of prayer, can do for us according as we ask. 
But it needs to be repeated that this whole debate is not simply 
between prayer and no prayer. It,is a question between the- 
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ism and atheism, or which comes virtually to the same thing, 
between theism and pantheism. If in your view God be a dis- 
tinct spiritual person, “for whom are all things and by whom 
are all things,” you will pray, no matter who ridicules or forbids ; 
but if in your vocabulary the word God is nothing more than 
+¢a fine name for the universe,” prayer will have for you neither 
significance nor efficacy. But what is there in such a dreary, 
starless creed to attract you? Inthe caves men turn toward 
the sunshine, but what folly is theirs who leave the light of 
revelation to grope in the blackness of this outer darkness ! 

As another phase of modern unbelief, 1 would mention that 
of those who reject the Bible because of its apparent incon- 
sistencies with the discoveries of scientific men. Now, in deal- 
ing with this class of objections, we have two regrets to express. 
The first is that scientific investigators have not had the advan- 
tage of a theological training. The tendency of their pursuits, 
as Souffroy has well said, is “ to concentrate all their minds in 
their eyes and hands.” They are consequently apt to have no 
right and proper appreciation of moral evidence, or of the 
value of spiritual and unseen things; and so, from the habit of 
their minds, they are but ill fitted to give due weight to the 
statements which are made to them by theologians. 

But our second regret is, that in theologians themselves we 
have precisely the opposite evil. They have had, for the most 
part, no scientific training, and in their vivid realization of 
the absorbing importance of spiritual truth they are apt to de- 
preciate the labors of the physical philosopher. It would be 
desirable, therefore, as contributing to a better understand- 


_ ing between them, that the scientific man should give himself 


somewhat to the study of theology, and that the theologian 
should, as a part of his professional training, make himself well 
acquainted with science. Thus they would place themselves 
én rapport with each other, and be better able to understand 
and make allowance for each other's difficulties. 

We, of course, cannot in any way influence, save by the ex- 
pression of our opinion, the training of our men of science, but 
as members of Christian churches we may be able very mate- 
rially to modify the training of our theologians ; and few things 
in my judgment would contribute more to the meeting and re- 
moving of scientific unbelief than the institution, as part_of 
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the regular furniture of every theological seminary, of a profes- 
sorship whose incumbent should devote himself to the discus- 
sion of scientific subjects in their relation to the Word of God. 
Surely there are among our theologians enough men of scientific 
acquirements, or among our scientists enough men of devout 
and reverent faith in the Word of God, to furnish occupants for 
such professorial chairs, while with the abundant wealth of our 
Christian merchants, and the generous liberality by which many 
of them are distinguished, the endowment of such teachers. 
might easily be obtained. 

But apart from this difference in the point of view occupied 
respectively by theologians and scientific men, it is well that 
we should see distinctly wherein the alleged discrepancies be- 
tween them lie. The scientific man believes in the infallibility 
of nature ; the theologian believes in the infallibility of Scrip- 
ture; but, observe, the differences of which so much is made by 
modern objectors lie not between nature and revelation in 
themselves, but between human interpretations of them. The 
man of science interprets his facts in a certain way, and makes. 
certain deductions from them. These interpretations and de- 
ductions, however, are not infallible; they are not yet all 
received unquestioningly and unanimously by scientific men 
themselves. It is too soon, therefore, to speak and act as if 
-men’s interpretations of nature were absolutely correct. 
Again, the theologian’s interpretations of Scripture are by no 
means infallible. Many of them which were accepted in past 
days have been disproved and others substituted for them, 
and of many more it must be said that they are still unsettled. 
For instance, he would be a rash man who should assert that. 
he has discovered with infallible accuracy the meaning of the 
first chapter of Genesis, or should affirm that he can satisfac- 
torily unravel the chronology of the early chapters of that book. 
These questions, and many others like them, are still sub judice, 
and the wise course for both parties in this modern misunder- 
standing is to wait with mutual respect for each other until 
God, in his providence and by his Spirit, shall lead to such in- 
terpretations of Nature and of Scripture as shall make mani- 
fest their perfect harmony. Let the man of science go on with 
patient perseverance, and let him not take any mischievous. 
delight in flinging his hypotheses at the Word of God. Let 
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the theologian also prosecute his inquiries with diligence and 
devoutness, and let him give over calling the men of science by 
evil names. They seem often, indeed, to be working against 
each other, but they are in reality working for each other and 
for the truth. As in the formation of the tunnel through 
Mont Cenis, the workmen began at opposite ends and ap- 
proached each other with driving machines apparently directed 
against each other, but met at length in the middle to con-' 
gratulate each other on the completion of their great under- 
taking, because they were working under the same supervision. 
So, I feel confident, it will be with our theologians and men of 
science. God, the great architect of providence, is superintend- 
ing both, and by and by, through the labors of both, the 
mountain of difficulty will be tunneled through, no more to 
form a barrier to the progress of the candid inquirer. 

For the rest it is well that all parties should remember such 
simple principles as these—namely, that the Bible was not de- 
signed to be a-revelation of physical science; that its references. 
to scientific subjects are incidental and in popular language. 
that if it had alluded to such subjects in other than popular 
language it would have been unintelligible to those to whom 
it was first given, and would have been rejected by them for 
containing that which some modern philosophers complain 
that it does not contain; that, considering the fact that it re- 
fers only incidentally to these topics, its language concerning 
some of them is occasionally very striking and in harmony with 
modern discoveries; and, finally, that considering the course 
of science in the past, in such instances, for example, as astron- 
omy, and how what seemed at one time in hopeless antagonism 
to God’s word is now held by all parties intelligently and con- 
sistently therewith, the wise course for both sides will be, as I 
have already hinted, to wait before the one tries to prove that 
there isa contradiction, or the other to enforce a harmony. 

Nor should we allow it to be forgotten, that notwithstanding 
all advances of modern science, there will ever be deep, sol- 
emn, all-important experiences in the human soul which only 
God’s Gospel can meet. There will still be the sense of sin, 
the poison of the arrow, a conviction which no earthly an- 
tidote can neutralize, and which can be counteracted only by 


the blood of the Redeemer’s cross. There will still be the 
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dark sorrow of bereavement, to be removed only by the vision 
of the angel at the door of the sepulchre, and the hearing of the 
soothing words, “ Why seek ye the living among the dead? 
He is not here, he is risen as he said ; come see the place where 
the Lord lay.” There will still be the sense of weary lone- 
someness stealing over the heart, even amid the bustle and the 
business and the prosperity of the world, to be dispelled only 
by the consciousness of the Saviour’s presence. There will 
still be the spirit-shudder at the thought of death, which only 
faith in Christ can change into the desire to depart and to be 
with Christ, which is far better. For these things science has 
no remedy and philosophy no solace ; and strong in its adapta- 
tion to these irrepressible necessities of the human heart, the 
Gospel of Christ will outlive all philosophical attacks, and sur- 
vive every assault of scientific skepticism. But I cannot think 
of the religion of Jesus and of science as if they were destined 
to remain in perpetual antagonism. They are like elder and 
younger sister in the one family, and though occasionally they 
may seem to be at variance and to fall out with each other, let 
but some deep grief enter intothe home, or some heavy calam- 
ity fall upon the dwelling, and then every appearance of mis- 
understanding will disappear, while the younger finds her rest- 
ing place on the bosom of the cider. With such feeling we bid 
our men of science “‘ God-speed.” Their triumphs, we are sure, 
will be ultimately ours as well as theirs, for is it not written “all 
things are yours” ? and we may calmly wait the result in the 
devout persuasion that truth in one department can never 
falsify that which has been already ascertained to be true in 
another. 

I pass now to a brief consideration of the skepticism which 
is connected with what has been called the higher criticism of 
the original sacred writings. And here let it be noted that we 
have nothing but gratitude for and delight in the results of 
Biblical criticism, properly so called. The labors of Bengel, 
and Mill, and Griesbach, and others in former days, to which 
such men as Tischendorf and Tregelles in our own times have 
so worthily succeeded, have been fraught with the richest 
blessings to the Church of Christ. They have brought us 
nearer to the exact words of the sacred writers, and in so doing 
they have brought us just so much nearer what Ellicot. has 
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called “the inner shrine,” and given us “ a clearer view of the 
thought of an apostle, yea, a less dim perception of the mind of 
Christ.” For them and their disciples, therefore, we have the 
utmost reverence; they must be carefully distinguished from 
those who presume to set themselves up in judgment upon the 
style of the sacred writers, and to tell us with infallible exact- 
ness what they did and did not write. They discover, as they 
suppose, differences in modes of expression between one por- 
tion of a book and another, and forthwith they leap to the 
conclusion that it was not all written by the author whose 
name it bears. They find some words in one epistle which do 
not occur in another letter bearing the name of the same apos- 
tle, and they rush to the inference that he could not have writ- 
ten both—so limited was his vocabulary. They are perfectly 
certain that whoever wrote the 53d chapter of the book of 
Isaiah, it was not the same person as composed the earlier por- 
tion ofthat book. They are positive that if John wrote the 
fourth gospel, he could not have written the Apocalypse ; and 
ever and anon they cut out portions of the epistles of the apos- 
tle of the Gentiles because, in their judgment, they are not 
Pauline either in their spirit or their style. In a word, they 
set themselves up as infallible experts, who can declare with 
as much certainty as that which is furnished in physics by 2 
chemical analysis whether the true Isaiah wrote or did not 
write a particular passage. 

Now, this process is purely destructive, and if carried to its 
issues it would fritter away the Word of God, and leave us 
with nothing worth possessing in its place. Intuitions have 
their value, but in matters of style and taste they are as va- 
rious as the individuals in whom they exist are distinct, and 
they can furnish no sure criteria in such a department as that 
to which we are now referring. Some years ago, in England, 
there was a very eager controversy carried on in the columns 
of the Zimes and elsewhere touching the authorship of a 
poem which had been discovered in the British Museum, and 
which was alleged to be the production of John Milton. 
There were illustrious authorities on both sides, and it was 
most amusing to observe how one found the genuine Miltonic 
characteristics in certain lines which others as confidently fixed 
upon as utterly unlike any of the productions of that great 
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poet. From all this the inference of Stanley Leathes seems to 
me inevitable when he says: “ If, some two hundred years after 
Milton’s death, a number of educated Englishmen, vérsed in 
the many known writings of Milton, cannot agree about the 
authorship of a certain poem upon internal evidence, are we 
to believe that great weight should be attached to the asser- 
tion of German critics who some twenty-five centuries after 
the death of a Hebrew prophet declare positively, upon in- 
ternal evidence alone, that a series of poems are not by him?* 
The assertion is a pure conjecture, and has nothing in it that 
commands an assent. 

Besides, these critics make no allowance for the change of 
style which comes over a writer with the lapse of years, or 
which may be induced by the different nature of the subjects 
which the same author is treating at different times. Suppose 
we were to apply their principles to the works of a living au- 
thor, then it would be easy to prove either that Thomas Car- 
lyle never wrote that Essay on Burns, which is remarkable for 
its pure and classic English, or that he did not produce those 
other writings which go by his name, in which, to use his own 
words of Richter (if they be really his own words), “he deals 
with astonishing liberality in parentheses, dashes and sub- 
_sidiary clauses ; invents hundreds ef new words, alters old 
ones, or by hyphen chains, pairs and packs them together into 
most jarring combinations—in short, produces sentences of the 
most heterogeneous, lumbersome, interminable kind.” + Are 
there then two Carlyles? or how shall we account for this 
apparent incongruity? These critics are forever insisting that 
the Bible should be treated like any other book: a demand 
which, as we have well said, “is itself a witness to the fact 
that it is felt to be unlike any other book.” But we would turn 
the tables upon them, and ask them to treat other books pre- 
cisely as they treat the Bible, that men may see and know 
to what a chaos they would reduce the fair fabric of our litera- 
ture by the legitimate application of their own principles. 
Indeed, we may go further still, and say that if we were to 
deal with Ewald’s History of the people of Israel, as he him- 





* The Witness of the Old Testament to Christ. Preface xv. 
+ Carlyle’s Essays and Miscellanies. Essay on Richter. 
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self has dealt with the historical books of the Old Testament, 
we might make it appear that the hands, not of two merely, 
but of many authors were in his own production. 

It is always perilous to attempt to declare on mere internal 
or esthetic grounds the authorship of a literary production ; 
and when the attempt is made, we are reminded of a ludicrous 
incident which some time ago went the round of the news- 
paper men. Dr. Willett, lecturing in Boston, told that at 
one time, when he was a connoisseur in bird-stuffing, he used 
to criticise other people’s bird-stuffing very severely. Walk- 
ing with a gentleman one day, he stopped at a window where 
a gigantic owl was exhibited. ‘You see,” said the doctor to 
his friend, “‘ that there is a magnificent bird utterly ruined by 
unskillful stuffing. Notice the mounting! Execrable, isn’t 
it? No living owl ever roosted in that position.” And the 
eyes are fully a third larger than any owl ever. possessed!” 
Just at that moment, however, the bird raised one foot and 
with his big eyes solemnly blinked at his critic, who said very 
little more about bird-stuffing that afternoon. The owl was 
there to protest against the caviling of his critic, and assert 
his right to roost as he pleased. That silenced his reviewer, 
and brought him down from the altitude of the higher criticism 
to the lower level of a mere observer of facts. The writers of 
the sacred books, however, cannot appear thus for themselves 
to claim their own productions, but such incidents ought to 
rebuke their critics for their arrogance, and to cause them to 
turn their attention from conjectures as to how they should 
have written, to the careful examination of the works which 
they have actually produced. 

It may seem that this is a matter of comparatively small im- 
portance, and it would be easy to put it into a ridiculous light, 
but it concerns the most sacred treasures of our holy religion, 
and we must never forget that within certain limits the ques- 
tion of the authorship of the books which form the Bible is 
inseparably associated with that of their inspiration and 
authority. ‘“ Hypotheses non fingo” is a maxim which is as 
safe for the critical student of the sacred books as it is for the 
scientific observer of the facts of nature, and we must meet 
all such assaults of the higher criticism by a demand for some 
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more tangible proof than the unsupported assertions or con- 
jectures of those who make them. 

I intended to have referred to the unbelief which professes. 
to stumble at inspiration, and at the doctrine of atonement 
which the Scriptures reveal ; but I have exceeded the limits. 
of my time before I have reached the boundary of my theme. 
Let me only say, in conclusion, that one means of meeting 
prevalent phases of unbelief is open to every Christian. We 
can all strive “ to adorn the doctrines of God our Saviour in 
all things.” When one told an ancient philosopher that another 
was slandering him, he replied, “ What coes it matter? I shall 
live so that nobody will believe him.” So, when the faith of 
the gospel is assailed, let Christians resolve to live in sucha 
manner that nobody will believe the statements of its critics. 
The good man’s life is, after all, the best book of Christian evi- 
dences. It is “ manifestly declared to be the Epistle of Christ, 
written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; 
not in tables of stone, but in fleshly tables of the heart.” It 
is, besides, open to constant inspection, and may be “ known 
and read of all men.” Even, therefore, if we should not be 
able to deal with subtle philosophy, or to keep ourselves 
abreast of science, or to repel with cogent reasoning the argu- 
ments of unbelievers, we shall be doing much to counteract 
‘ skepticism if we only live like Christ ourselves, and succeed by 
the help of God’s Spirit in forming Christ-like characters in 
others. Let us aim after these two things, and we shall do. 
much to keep ourselves above the mists of skepticism, while 


at the same time we furnish others with new evidences of the 
truth. 
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Art. IV.—GOD’S SEVENTH DAY’S REST. 
By A LAYMAN. 

AT the close of the account of the creation it is said that 
God “rested on the seventh day.”* Weshall endeavor to show 
that this seventh day, with its rest, still continues, and is coex- 
tensive with the human period of the world. 

The proof of this is found mainly in the discussion about 
God’s rest in the third and fourth chapters .of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, in connection with the ninety-fifth Psalm, the 
expressions on the subject in the Pentateuch, the reasons an- 
nexed to the fourth commandment, and the position of the 
seventh day in the same class asthe six days of creation pre- 
ceding it, which are believed, from comparing God’s two his- 
tories of the earth, to have been long periods. 

God never rested literally. He worked in the material 
world on the next day of twenty-four hours after the creation 
ended, just as he has worked during every day since, and (ex- 
cept in creating new matter or new species) just as he had 
worked before—on the same materials, by the same laws, and 
with the same results. This is abundantly shown by an exami- 
nation of his works done before and since the last act of crea- 
tion. After he made plants on the third day and fishes on the 
fifth, he sustained, reproduced and controlled them, before and 
on the literal day after he ceased to create, just as he has done 
ever since. 

In whatever sense God rested during the twenty-four hours 
after he ceased to create, he rests still. If it only means that he 
ceased to create, then it was not for a literal day only, but the 
cessation still continues, for he made all things in the six days. 
If it means that he then looked with complacency on his works, 
he looks so still. If it means that he then entered on some 
course of divine action different from creation, such action still 
continues. Wedo not found our argument on this evident 
truth, but our conclusions recognize it. 

The Scriptures represent God as now especially occupied. 
in using and displaying his perfections in the government and 
for the benefit of the human family. We maintain that God’s 





*Gen, ii: 2. 
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rest in Genesis, in the fourth commandment, in the ninety- 
fifth Psalm, and in Hebrews, is such present divine occupation. 
The impression that the seventh day was a day of twenty-four 
hours, and that the rest spoken of in Hebrews means rest in 
heaven, is so deep on the minds of Christians that we are 
aware that we shall seem to be arguing against facts. “Enter 
into rest,” and “ Go to heaven,” have become as fully synony- 
mous in many minds as “ Protestant” and “heretic” in many 
other minds. To prove in either case that they are not the 
same thing seems'to them like attempting to prove that a tree 
is not a tree. 

In discussing the passage in Hebrews we shall use Alford’s 
translation, the authorized version being so very erroneous as 
entirely to alter the sense. Alford, in most cases, gives the cor- 
rect rendering, notwithstanding its opposition to his theory. 

We propose to show that God’s rest in Hebrews is the rest 
he himself takes, that it is something positive, spiritual and ac- 
tive ; that believers participate in it ; that this participation is 
all along represented as present; that this rest is the same as 
that spoken of in the ninety-fifth Psalm, and the same as the 
spiritual blessings offered to the Israelites, and the same as the 
rest of the seventh day, and that it is coextensive with that 
day, and with the human family on earth. 

The main object of the Epistle to the Hebrews was to impress 
on the Jewish Christians the superiority of Christ,* and the 
sufficiency of his work on earth and mediation in heaven,t 
without any help from those legal observances on which they 
had always relied ; and so to hold fast and boldly avow their 
confidence in him ¢ and his sufficiency. The object was not to 
guard them against apostacy in general, such as into idolatry 
or wordliness, but as in the Epistle to the Galatians, to guard 
them against falling back into Jewish ritualism. Almost every- 
thing in the epistle bears upon this one point. 

The discussion in which our subject is involved is introduced 
by saying that Christ, superior to angels, was superior to Moses 
as the head of God’s house,§ and the writer adds: ‘“‘ Whose 





*Ch.i:1-8. ii:9. iii: 1, 3,6. iv:14,15. vii: 17,22. viii:1. 

+ Ch. iii:6, 14. vii: 25. viii:3. ix:14,28. x:1, 2. 

t Ch. iii:6,14. iv:14,16. vi:II. x :22, 23, 29, 35,38. xii:I, 2. 
Z Ch. iii: 6. 
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house are we if we hold fast the confidence and the boasting of 
our hope firm unto the end.” “ Wherefore,”* that is, in view of 
the possibility implied that some are not in God’s house, he holds 
up a terrible warning from their own scriptures, and exhorts 
them to ‘take heed.” They might fail of being partakers in 
God’s house from want of confidence in God’s Son (implied 
by want of confident and boastful hope), just as the Holy Ghost 
says or implies in the ninety-fifth Psalm that their fathers had 
failed from want of confidence in God. He then quotes the 
warning from the psalm in full.t 

In the passage quoted God says of the disobedient Israel- 
ites, ‘‘ They shall not enter into my rest.”{ This is the text of 
the whole discussion. We shall first inquire whose and what 
this rest is, and what entering into it means. Further on we 
shall inquire where and when it is to be enjoyed. 

It is generally assumed that the rest spoken of in the psalm 
is different from that discussed in Hebrews. We propose to 
show that it is the same. This rest is God’s rest. He, be- 
ing the speaker, calls it “ My rest.”§ He being spoken of, 
it is repeatedly called “his rest.”| It is called “the rest’ 


(not “ rest” in general, any rest, asin A.V.) and “that rest”; 


that is, the particular rest under consideration, God’s rest. 
The word here translated rest, always in the New Testament 
and nearly always in the Septuagint, means God’s rest; man’s 
rest in the original is a different word. God’s rest naturally 
means that which he takes, though it is possible for it to mean 
that which he gives. We shall show that it means that which 
he takes. By common consent, this rest is not mere cessa- 
tion from labor or conflict, but a spiritual rest ; not a negative 
but a positive condition; not rest in the general sense, but 
in a special sense. It is a Sabbath keeping,? which it is a 
great calamity to miss,® into which believers‘ enter, which 
remains for the people of God,’ and which we should strive 
to enter.6 The word Sabbath had long been used to mean 
not a time of mere rest, but worship. 





* Ch, iii: 7. |jitis 18. iver. Siva. 
Fiii: 7-11. Ps.xcv: 7-11. ‘YJ iv: 3. 4iv:1, 3. 
$iii: 11. liv:11. Siv: 9. 
¢Ch. iii: 11. iv: 3, 5. 2 iv :9. Siv:ar. 
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What is meant by entering into God’s rest? To enter a 
place is to go into it; to enter into a feeling or condition of 
our own is to begin to have it. This is a single, often momen- 
tary, act. If rest means heaven, as commonly assumed, then 
entering it is a single act. But to enter into a state or feeling 
or employment of another is to participate in it; for example, 
“Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord”;* “Ve are entered 
into their labors”’;+ that is, participate in that joy, or those 
labors, or their results. So we often say we. enter into a per- 
son’s views, feelings, objects or pursuits, meaning that we par- 
ticipate in them. This is not a single act, but continuous 
action. If rest means the rest God takes, to enter into it 
means to participate in its spirit, objects and enjoyments ; and 
it is not a single act, but continuous action. We shall find 
that “enter into” here means to participate in, not for a mo- 
ment, but continuously, and that the rest intended is the 
rest God takes. By substituting for the figurative expression 
“enter into,” its literal equivalent “ participate in,” its mean- 
ing and its relations to the context become much clearer: 
Participation in God's pursuits, character and enjoyments is in 
entire harmony with other Scriptural representations. The 
idea runs through this epistle, and especially this part of 
it. Believers are partakers with Christ of flesh and blood,t 
partakers of the heavenly calling,§ partakers of Christ,| par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost,4 partakers of his holiness ;’ and, 
though the word is not used, the thought is there, partakers in 
his house.* So elsewhere we hear of partakers of the divine 
nature,’ of Christ’s sufferings,‘ and of his glory;* laborers with 
God,*® co-workers with Christ,’ helpers of the Lord against 
the mighty.® 

Partaking of the heavenly calling makes us partakers of 





* Matt, xxv: 23. 

t John iv:38. ‘‘Enter into life,” Matt. xviii: 8, xix: 17; “Enter into temptation,” 
Mark xiv: 38; “ Enter into his glory,” Luke xxiv:26; “Enter into the kingdom of 
God,” not only come under it as subjects, but participate in it as kings. Participation 
is more or less an element in all these. 


¢ Ch. iis14. 1xii: 10. 51 Pet. v: 1. 
iii: 1. iii: 6. ®1.Cor. iii: 9. 
| iii: 14. 82 Pet. i: 4. 72 Cor, vizt. 
q vi: 4. 41 Pet. iv.: 13. 


8 Jud. v: 23. See also John xv: 1-7; xvii : 21-23; Eph. iii: 6;.1 Cor. xii: 27. 
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Christ, and he being partaker of our flesh and blood, that makes 
us partakers in God's family, and partakers of the Holy Ghost ; 
and, as will appear more and more clearly as we go on, par- 
takers in God’s rest. The six participations are all steps or 
phases, or parts of the same thing. The writer's mind being 
full of that idea, it was natural that he should develop the 
germ of it found in the psalm. This association of this rest 
with other present things is some evidence that it is present 
also. 

After the exhortation suggested by the full quotation from 
the psalm, the writer calls attention to the value of the blessing 
at stake. He tells them to exhort one another, for “ we have 
become* partakers of Christ, if we hold [or held] fast the be- 
ginning of our confidence steadfast unto the end.”+ This can- 
not mean that their becoming partakers of Christ was contin- 
gent on their holding fast, for they are spoken of as having 
become so already. A fact already existing cannot be contin- 
gent on a future condition. Their holding fast (and the tense 
of the verb contemplates past as well as future) must therefore 
be the Zest of their being partakers of Christ. So also must. 
“be hardened” t in the previous verse be a test. So also must 
“holding fast the confidence and boasting of the hope” in the. 
6th verse be a test, for there the persons addressed were sup- 
posed to be God’s house already, and holding fast could not be 
a condition of what already existed. This test seems to be in 
view throughout the following discussion. ‘ 

After exhorting the Hebrews to hold fast their confidence to 
the end, and for this purpose to exhort each other§ “ while it 
is called to-day,’ as the psalm says, he goes over some ex- 
pression used there not bearing on our argument, and concludes 
that the Israelites in the desert failed to enter God's rest “ be- 
cause of unbelief.” The history shows that it was just the 
phase of unbelief against which he is warning their descendants, 
t.é., want of absolute, unhesitating confidence in their di- 
vine leader. This was at the bottom of their murmurings and 





* In A. V. incorrectly translated ‘‘ are made.” 

t Ch. iii: 14. ¢ Ch. iii: 13. 

¢ To keep each in countenance when withering under the contempt of their old 
associates for deserting the religion of their fathers. 

| Ch. iii: 13. 
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disobedience. For example, their crowning offence was refus- 
ing to advance against the enemy from Kadesh Barnea, because 
they had not confidence in God’s promise of success against 
fortresses so strong and enemies so terrible.* 

In view of the vital importance of entering God's rest, and 
of the inference from the psalm that it was still open, though 
their fathers had failed to enter, and they might fail, the apos- 
tle says, “ Let us fear. . . lest any one of you may seem to 
have come short of it.”+ 

The test before mentioned twice over of being of God's 
house, and of being partakers of Christ, was holding fast their 
confidence. ‘“ The sin which so easily beset ’t¢ them was wav- 
ering in their confidence. This would be indicated by a 
resort to legal observances, so fatal to the Jew-taught Gala- 
tians,§ instead of depending on Christ alone, or by shrinking 
from the bold avowal that Jesus of Nazareth, held in such con- 
tempt by their old friends and their countrymen, was their 
only hope, or by the feebleness of that hope, which, when 
strong, even in presence of such contempt, maketh unashamed. 
Any one not holding fast his confidence would be likely to 
show it to all observers by these and other indications, and so 
‘would “seem to have come short” of participation in God’s 
house or in Christ. From the repeated mention of this test, 
and from the usual habit of the apostle, we are led to look for 
‘some warning against failure in the test, and so of seeming not 
to be in Christ. This view suits the drift of the epistle, the 
argument of this part of it, the thoughts and expressions of 
the context, and the known circumstances. 

But instead of giving his warning in the terms used in the 
reasoning that led to it, the apostle takes up the phrase used 
in his quotation from the psalm, entering into God’s rest, 
and substitutes it in the warning for participation in God’s 
house and in Christ. This intimates that entering God’s 
rest—that is, partaking in it—and partaking in Christ are sub- 
stantially the same things. We shall see more and more 
clearly as we go on that this is so; and as, being of God’s 
house and being partakers in Christ, the things he is warning 
them to make sure of are unmistakably things present, we 





* Numb. xiii: 28-33. xiv: I-4, 10, 21-23, 29. +Ch. iv: 1. 
Ch. xii: 1. §Gal.i: 7, 8; iii: 1-3, 10-13; iv: 9-11; v: 3, 4. 
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may fairly expect to find that the expression substituted for 
them, entering God’s rest, also means something present. 

The word “seem” is in the ‘present tense, the tense not 
being uncertain as in A. V. “To have come short” (not to 
come short as in A.V.) is previous to the present time. 
Whether our views of the connection of this verse with what 
precedes are correct or not, or whatever entering into God’s 
rest means, it is something present on earth, and to have come 
short of it something perceptible. The thing already come 
short of is the rest itself, not any condition of entering it 
hereafter. 

The authorized version, in order to make sense onits theory 
that this rest is future in heaven, mistranslates the tense of the 
second verb, making “to come short,” instead of “to have 
come short,” and has given both verbs the force of the future. 
Alford, to make sense on the same theory, gives to the pres- 
ent tense of the first verb (we mean the English tenses) the 
force of the first future, and to the perfect tense of the second 
verb the force of the second future. This is not admissible 
unless required by the context, which it is not, or necessary to 
be consistent with known facts, which it is not. The language 
is not to be interpreted by assumed but unproved facts, but 
the facts are to be ascertained by the language. 

But even this does not mend the matter. Alford makes 
“seem” mean “to be found” at the day of judgment. But 
there is no authority for any such meaning. Seem means not 
to be, or be found, but only to appear to be. If rest means 
heaven, seem to have come short at the day of judgment must 
mean seem to the eye of God. But this contradicts the uni- 
form representation of Scripture that to God nothing “ seems,” 
but, as the apostle impresses on his readers in this very connec- 
tion, ‘‘ all things are naked and opened.’’* Others make seem . 
mean nothing at all, because cases can be hunted up where it 
appears to be pleonastic. But this denial or perversion of 
meaning cannot be resorted to without absolute necessity. 
This necessity does not exist, for on our natural and obvious 
theory it means just what it says. 

The only escape from the conclusion that the rest is pres- 





* Ch. iv: 13. 
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ent is the traditional assumption that the writer softens his 
intimation that at the day of judgment some of his readers 
may be found to have come short, by using the mild word 
“seem” instead of “be found.’’ This does not cure the tense 
difficulty ; and it is not only entirely gratuitous, but out of 
keeping with the whole tone of the epistle, and especially with 
that of the context. To eradicate the deeply-rooted reliance 
on Jewish rites and enforce reliance on Christ alone, the writer 
found it necessary, as in the case of the Galatians, to be almost 
savage. He had just been holding up the most terrible ex. 
amples with the most frightful plainness, quoting the most 
awful denunciations with the most unflinching directness, and 
exhibiting the most horrible pictures in their harshest color- 
ing. Elsewhere in this epistle he speaks of “our God a con- 
suming fire,”’* of “ fiery indignation,”’+ and here of the “ bitter 
provocation”t of their evil hearts of unbelief,§ and of their 
fathers’ “carcasses,”’|| which we seem to see lying around and 
rotting on the sands of the,desert. After the sight he forced 
on them of divine vengeance and of ancestral crime and an- 
cestral carrion, it is incredible that he softened anything. On 
the contrary, his object evidently was to strike terror into the 
doubtful and wavering. His harshness toward their faltering 
was heightened by contrast with his tenderness toward their 
persons. 

The common theory that rest in heaven is intended, is all 
through a misfit of the text: It requires the meanings of 
words and the tenses of verbs to be changed, and the logical 
connections to be disregarded. Our authorized version all 
along mistranslates to fit the popular theory. Our theory fits 
all the ins and outs of the text, and takes the meanings, ten- 
ses and connections as they are. The more literal the trans- 
lation, the better for us. 

The connection of the first three verses of the fourth chap- — 
ter seems to be this: Let us fear lest we seem to have come 
short of entering into God’s rest, the promise of which is still 
left open to us; for (in proof that it is still left open) the gos- 
pel promising it is made known to us, as it was to them; for 





* Ch. xii: 29. ¢ Ch. iii: 8, 15. | Ch. iii: 17 
t Ch. x: 26-31. @ Ch. iii: 12: 4 Ch. iii: 1. 
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(in further confirmation of the offer being still open) we who 
believe do in fact enter into the rest. 

It is generally supposed that the rest spoken of in the 95th 
Psalm, as. quoted in Hebrews, was the temporal rest from 
wandering and conflict in Canaan. The history tells us that 
God swore that the generations that had provoked him should 
not “see the land”* he had promised to their fathers. Moses 
speaks of coming to Canaan as “to the rest’’| God was giv- 
ing them ; and there God would give them rest fromt their 
enemies. Joshua speaks of their having “rest” in Canaan.§ 
So we cannot deny that the history calls the quiet possession 
of Canaan “ rest,” though not in any special sense. As God’s 
gift it possibly might be called his rest, though it is nowhere 
so called in the history. We admit that at first blush, and 
looking at the psalm only, the rest spoken of seems to have 
been the temporal rest of Canaan. 

But the following considerations show that the rest spoken 
of in the psalm must be something entirely different from 
that temporal rest. In all the apostle’s discussions about 
rest he unquestionably means the spiritual state so called, 
either on earth or in heaven. It is still open to believers. 
To come short of it is something to be feared.| Believers 
do enter it. It remains for the people of God.' We should 
strive to enter it.? It is the keeping of a Sabbath’ It is, 
therefore, a great spiritual blessing. In both quotation and 
argument, it is all along God’s rest. There is no intimation 
that the writer uses the word in his comments in a different 
sense from that in which it is used in the text commented 
upon. That would have made his reasoning as inconclusive 
as that against bonnet ribbons from the text “top not come 
down.’* On the contrary, when the writer says, in the first 
verse of the fourth chapter, that a promise is left of entering 
into “his rest,” he evidently means the same rest that he had 
called “his rest” just before,” and that clearly refers to “my 





* Num. xiv: 21-24, 26-35 ; xxxii: 10-13. Deut. i: 34-35; ii: 14, 15. 


+ Deut. xii :9. { iv: 3. 3iv: 9. 
¢ Deut. iii: 20; xii: ro. liv: 9. 4 Matt. xxiv: 17, 
§ Josh. i: 35; xxi: 44; xxii: 4; xxiii: 1. 5 Ch. iti: 18. 
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rest,” 7. ¢.,God’srest,in thepsalm.* “My rest” in the psalm,. 
and “his rest” in the argument from it must be the same, 
and therefore both spiritual, as all admit “his rest” in the 
fourth chapter of the Epistle to be. The rest believers “do 
enter into” is identified in the third verse with that which 

~the Israelites did not enter into. Sothe rest that it remains. 
“that some enter,” is identified again in the sixth verse with 
that which was preached to those who entered not in because 
of unbelief. The same pronoun implied by “therein” and 
“in” in this verse represents the rest of both. The rest in 
the psalm was not that into which Joshua led Israel,t and 
therefore not the temporal rest of Canaan. 

It may be said that the rest of Canaan was a type of the 
other, and so the apostle, while in terms he speaks of the lit- 
eral type, reasons tpon the spiritual antitype. There is no 
Scriptural ground for any such supposition. -By such devices. 
anything can be proved on any side of any question. That 
convenient way of disposing of a difficult thing by calling it a 
type often prevents us from even trying to find out what the 
real meaning of it is, by satisfying us, or at least diverting our 
attention by a fanciful meaning. If types were admissible in 
this argument at all, we might claim that the rest of Canaan 
was a type of the spiritual rest of the Christian in this world, 

‘ from which it is much less dissimilar than from the heavenly 
state; and so we might support our position that God’s rest 
is present. But we see no warrant for supposing any such type 
wasintended. The discussion under consideration is not dec- 
lamation, or flights of fancy, or loose talk, or mere argumenta- 
tive hints, but close and rigorous reasoging. 

Some say the rest in question is only like that of Canaan 
and that after the creation. But this contradicts the plain 
meaning of the language and invalidates the argument. We 
cannot reason about a thing from something else that has 
merely some similarity or analogy to it, especially when, as in 
this case, the similarity or analogy claimed is so remote. 

God did offer the Israelites two kinds of rest, as we shall 
show: a spiritual rest, his rest, described in the history, but 
not there called by that name; and the temporal rest of 
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Canaan. It is only the first of these which the psalm men- 
tions and the Epistle argues about. As the sinning genera- 
tion refused to trust God, he excluded them both from his 
rest and from their own. Inthe second verse of the fourth 
chapter the apostle goes on to say, in proof that God’s rest was 
still open, “ For unto us was the gospel preached as well as 
unto them.”” The word translated “ gospel,” whether in form 
of noun or verb, whatever its use in other books or other 
Greek, has in nearly, if not quite all, the hundred and twenty 
or thirty places where it occurs in the New Testament the 
technical meaning of good tidings of spiritual blessings, and 
not merely good tidings in general. It appears from the use: 
of this technical word that it means the same thing in both. 
cases, and not that one kind of good tidings was preached in 
one case, and some other kind in the other. This gospel was. 
preached both to the Hebrew Christians and their ancestors. 
alike—that is, the blessings here summed up as entrance into 
God’s rest were offered alike to both, though in one case 
through a Saviour to come, in the other through the Saviour 
already come, and of course much more clearly in the last 
case than the first. 

What is thus asserted in the Epistle is abundantly recorded. 
in the history. God offered to make the Israelites “a king 
dom of priests, a holy nation, a peculiar treasure,”’* which 
terms are nearly the same as those that Peter uses to express. 
the status of Christians.t They were to be “holy unto 
God,” “holy chosen peculiar,’§ the Lord’s “inheritance,”| 
just what Paul calls Christians. They were to be assimilated 
to God: “ Be holy for Iam holy.”! The covenant between 
him as sovereign and them as subjects—that is, their constitu- 
tion, as we would call it—was the moral law;? and they were 
to imitate, or, as we insist, participate with him in keeping a 
Sabbath.? Of course all these spiritual blessings were on con- 
dition of faith. Their temporal blessings were promised on 
condition of obedience, and that, as the apostle infers and the 





* Ex, xix: 5, 6. | Deut. iv: 20. 
¢ 1 Peter ii: 9. “] Eph. i: 11. See Alford’s Translation. 
¢Num. xv: 40. 1 Lev. xix: 2. 
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history shows, was dependent on confidence in God. So tem- 
poral and spiritual blessings were alike contingent on faith. 

We maintain that these spiritual blessings, and especially 
this assimilation to God and imitation of him, though not 
alled so in history (unless rest, in Ex. xxxiv: I4, means spir- 
itual rest), are the same as those summed up in the psalm and 
in the epistle under the name of entering into God’s rest. If 
this means, as we claim that it does, participation in his charac- 
ter, objects and occupations, almost the exact idea is coatained 
in the passages above cited. 

It is no objection to this theory that the history does not 
call these spiritual blessings by the name of rest, or entrance 
into it, unless in the single passage cited in the foregoing para- 

graph, any more than it is to the other theory, that the word 
rest does not occur in any recorded oath. The things are 
fully stated in the history ; whether the words afterward used 
to express them were spoken at the time is immaterial. 

The generation that showed such want of confidence in God 
at Massah, Meribah and Kadesh thereby indicated their re- 
fusal of the spiritual blessings offered, and which in the psalm 
and epistle are called entering into or participating in God's 
rest. To make his disapprobation and their loss more con- 
_ spicuous, God excluded that generation from the place where 

those blessings should have been enjoyed. This general exclu- 
sion from Canaan does not imply that the exclusion from the 
spiritual rest was equally general. It was proper that the gener- 
ation that had rejected God’s spiritual rest should be excluded 
from the place specially appropriated to its enjoyment. 

The word rest in the psalm means, as we shall show, God’s 
rest after creation. The object of the psalm is to induce men 
to worship God,* who made sea and land,+ and who is our 
Maker} and Proprietor. The Holy Ghost (not David) follows 

-up the exhortation with a caution to the Israelites not to harden 
their hearts as their fathers had done, and refuse to worship 
him who created, lest they should fail of participation in the rest 
he took after he ceased to create, as their fathers had failed.| 

The threat implied in the psalm could not be failure to 
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enter Canaan, for in David’s time it was already occupied and 
fully enjoyed.* Any reference to the temporal rest of Canaan 
would not have been relevant. The epistle to the Hebrews, 
as we shall see, requires us to understand this rest as the rest 
after the creation. We do not forget that the word translated 
rest in the psalm is different from that in Genesis, but it is 
the same as that in the reason annexed to the fourth command- 
_ ment, which shows that the two mean the same thing. There 
might have been a difficulty in supposing the psalm referred to 
rest after creation, if David had been expressing his own 
thoughts, but he was not, as we shall now point out. 

This passage from the 95th Psalm is the only one in the Old 
Testament that any New Testament writer quotes directly 
from the Holy Ghost, except, perhaps, the passage quoted in 
this discussion from the second chapter of Genesis. True, the 
Holy Ghost is sometimes said to have taught something 
through some particular person or thing, and many sayings 
are attributed directly to’ God in the Old Testament, and 
recognized as his in the New. In almost all cases the New 
Testament writers attribute the saying cited to Scripture gen- 
erally, or to some book or author, implying, of course, but not 
then stating, that it is inspired. A reference so unparalleled 
leads us to suppose that the passage in question was spoken 
more directly and exclusively by the Holy Ghost than com- 
mon, not through, but above the faculties of his human aman- 
uensis. We should not be surprised in such a case to find 
things spoken of that neither the inspired writer+ nor any 
one else would fully understand till God’s revelation should 
be completed, and his works and providence more fully known. 
We should expect to find in language treated as so extraor- 
dinary, written from Divine dictation, expressions which David 
might not have understood. The inspired writer of the Epis- 
tle recognizes in the words “ rest’”’ and “day,” quoted not from 
David, but from the Holy Ghost, meanings far above and be- 
yond what is obvious on the face of the passages quoted. 

The rest in the psalm could not have been that of Canaan, 
for the apostle distinctly implies or infers in the eighth verse 
that Joshua did not give the Israelites rest; that is, the rest 
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he did give them was not the rest in question. In the middle 
clause of the third verse of this fourth chapter the apostle, 
after saying, ‘‘ We who believed do enter into the rest,” defines 
what rest he means by ¢#e rest. First, it is the rest spoken of 
in the 95th Psalm ; second, it isthe rest God took after creation. 
The last we shall consider hereafter. 

“We who believed do enter into the rest, even as He said, 
As I swear in my wrath, they shall not enter into my rest.” 
The force of “as,” or “ even as,” or “just as,” is; believers do. ; 
enter, just as God said certain unbelievers should not enter. 
The assignment of a reason why they should not implies that 
but for that reason they would. The exception is quoted to 
prove the rule. Now, the rest inthe two cases must be the 
same, for if they were not, but were different rests, the infer- 
ence from the psalm that somebody might once have entered 
one would be no confirmation of the statement that anybody 
else could now enter the other. 

* We who believed do enter into the rest.” By two mis- 
translations in this short sentence our A. V. has entirely 
changed its meaning. By leaving out the definite article they 
substitute rest in its general sense for rest in the special and, 
as we shall more fully see, entirely different sense, the rest under 
consideration, changing it from God’srest to man’s. By chang- 
ing the tense of the first verb they unsettle that of the second,, 
so as to make it possible to seem future. 

The aorist tense of believe is a puzzle to commentators who: 
consider the rest as future. It fits our theory exactly. Its 
obvious meaning is, ‘We who believed at any time in the 
past do enter (or rather are entering) the rest now.” Supply- 
ing the necessarily implied terms, substituting literal for fig- 
urative language, and substituting for the definite article what 
it points out, the statement means, ‘“‘ We who at any time be- 
lieved are now participating in God’s rest.” To avoid this 
conclusion, our A. V. puts “believe” in the perfect instead 
of the imperfect tense, so as to allow “do enter” to refer to 
the future. Even then it cannot be understood to be future 
without some affirmative evidence, which there is not. But 
with “ believe” in the imperfect tense, as it ought to be, “do 
enter” is in form and in fact unmistakably present. Entering 
God’s rest is therefore something present. 
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As this actual entrance into God’s rest is adduced as evi- 
dence or illustration that the promise is still left.open, it must 
be something perceptible as well as present. Rest in heaven 
could not be so adduced. The fact of this entrance could in 
their case be ascertained by the test beforenamed and all along 
kept in view. Entering into the rest, being something pres- 
ent, it must be something continuous, not merely momentary. 
If it was a single momentary act, the first verb should have 
been in the perfect tense, “We who have believed up to this 
moment enter at this moment’; or the second verb should 
have been in the same tense as the first, ‘We who believed 
entered.” But as the second verb is in the present tense, the 
action is still going on, ‘‘ We who believed are now entering.” 
We claim, as a separate argument, that this heretofore puzzling 
incongruity of tenses recognized an essential characteristic of 
entering into God’s rest if it means participation in his pur- 
suits ; its continuity. Believing is the initial step of a con- 
tinuous course. 

The writer of the ey ‘stle goes on in the latter part of the third 
verse, and in the fourth, and verses further on, to show what 
rest he means and when it began. This we shall consider here- 
after. In verse six he repeats, as a step in his reasoning, or to- 
ward his exhortation, the fact that some do enter thisrest. That 
is, it is an observable fact that some are entering all the time. 
Our A. V., instead of the present tense, “it remains that some 
do (or did) enter,” in order to suit the theory that the rest is 
future, puts it, “it remains that some must enter.” This con- 
stant repetition of the present tense shows that entering into 
the rest is something that takes place now; and the necessity 
for the repeated mistranslations to make it appear future shows 
that it is not so. 

In the ninth verse of this fourth chapter the conclusion is 
formally repeated, “ There remaineth, therefore, Sabbath-keep- 
ing for the people of God.”” Sabbath-keeping in the conclu- 
sion must be the same thing as rest in the argument, and in 
the previous conclusions now repeated. Rest being here so 
called, must be not mere repose, but positive holy occupation. 
“Remaineth” means left over, still unexhausted. _ It implies 
previous existence, and the argument recognizes previous, use. 
‘Though it is so old and has been so much used, it is not ex- 
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hausted. The word is in the present tense, and the argument 
shows that what remains unexhausted is available now, not 
merely in the far future. 

In the eleventh verse, in view of all the facts shown, the 
apostle gives his concluding exhortation as follows: ‘ Let us 
hasten therefore to enter into that rest.” Whether the verb 
whose primary meaning is “ hasten” should be so translated, 
as in the Vulgate, or its secondary meaning, “ strive,” adopted, 
as Alford has it (not labor as in A. V.), it appears from its use 
elsewhere that one element of its meaning is commonly, if not 
always, speedy action. For example, “I was forward,’’* ze., 
hastened ; “ I endeavored to see your face,’’+ 2. ¢., I was urgent. 
“Give diligence,”t z.¢., Be not only energetic, but speedy. 
Whether it should be hasten or strive, it is to be done imme- 
diately. Thisis in accordance with what was said before about 
doing it ‘‘ to-day,” and so is in harmony with the context. 

Now, if “‘ enter into that rest’’ means enter heaven, then to 
hasten to do it seems to recommend suicide. We can only 
hasten to do something present, and so entering that rest 
must be present. We can strive or hasten to effect some pres- 
ent means toward getting to heaven, such as “to enter in at 
the strait gate,” “‘ repent,” “believe,” but never to hasten to 
get to heaven. What looks most like an exception is, “ work 
out your salvation.’’ But this appearance of exception comes 
from our commonly speaking of salvation as future, while the 
New Testament commonly speaks of it as present. It means, 
Work out your progressive salvation now as you go along, not 
work out its final completion at death, which is the province 
of God alone. 

But as this exhortation is addressed to believers, ‘“ holy 
brethren,” “ partakers of the heavenly calling,” we may fairly 
be asked how they could strive to enter God’s rest, when, on 
our theory, they were in it already. The difficulty disappears 
when we consider that entering into God’s rest means partici- 
pating in it, and that it is not a single momentary initial act, 
but progressive action, to be repeated and intensified. 

One great design of the apostle was to show the superiority 
of Christ and his religion over Moses and the national religion. 
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Subordinate to this the present argument was to show not the- 
superiority of heaven, for nobody disputed that, but the su- 
periority of what Christians enjoyed over the Jewish ritual,. 
and that the real spiritual blessings promised to the Israelites 
remained unexhausted to the Christians. Any reference to- 
rest in heaven would have been irrelevant. 

The middle clause of the third verse, and the fifth verse of 
the fourth chapter, do not necessarily mean that the rest is 
present, but by fitting that supposition exactly, they corrobo- 
rate it. As the Israelites had failed so long before to enter 
into this rest, on account of disobedience arising from unbe- 
lief, it is all along implied that but for that, they would have- 
entered in at the time they failed. This shows that the rest 
intended is in this world. 

We call attention to the fact that the foregoing evidences: 
and arguments are independent and cumulative. The con- 
clusions from the first, third, sixth, eighth, ninth and eleventh. 
verses of the fourth chapter are each sufficient without the 
others to show that the rest in question is on earth, not in 
heaven. Neither of them depends on either of the others, 
nor on the correctness or incorrectness of our views on other: 
points. i 

As participation in God,* in Christ,t of the Holy Ghost,t. 
of the divine nature ;§ as God’s family,|| assembly, spiritual 
building,’ kingdom,’ temples of the Holy Ghost,’ the body of 
Christ ; as being in God,*® in Christ,® co-workers with God,* 
the saved;* as fellowship with God,* and the spiritual rest 
Christ gives,” are all in this world, we are not surprised to 
find God’s rest, another phase of very much the same thing, in 
this world also. 

God’s rest in another sense is spoken of as in this world," 
and saints speak of a spiritual rest,” evidently in this world, 





*1 Thess. i: 1. 81 Cor. vi :19. 11 Ps, 132:8,14. Isaiah Ixvi: 1.. 
+ Ch. iii: 14. 4Col. i: 24. Acts vii: 49. 
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and the glorious rest of the root of Jesse,* Christ, is evidently 
in this world. We have not felt authorized to use these as 
arguments, but they corroborated the idea that in some ways 
God and man enjoy spiritual rest in this world, possibly with 
some allusion to God’s rest now in question. 

We deduce no argument from the tenth verse, but the 
‘statement in it is entirely consistent with our view. If “he, 
that hath entered into his rest”” means Christ, then he hath 
ceased from his own works of redemption, as God did from 
his of creation, and has entered on his application of that 
redemption with the very same objects for which God has 
entered on his spiritual rest. And this is the reason, indicated 
by “for,” why there remains this Sabbath-keeping ever open 
to the people of God. Or if he means a believer, then he has 
ceased from his own sinful works and efforts at justification 
by works, as God. did from mere creation, and now partakes of 
God's rest. 

Our conclusion is that God’s rest spoken in the psalm was 
the same as the spiritual blessings offered to ancient Israel, and 
refused by the generation that came out of Egypt; and the 
same as that discussed in Hebrews ; and that believers par- 
ticipate in it in this world. On this theory each expression 
used in the discussion has its natural and not unusual mean- 
. ing, and the same meaning throughout ; each particle has its 
proper force; each tense is just what it should be ; each remark 
is relevant ; each argument is rigidly logical and tends to sup- 
port the conclusion ; the features and terms of the discussion 
are suggested by what has gone before, and the whole flows 
naturally with the drift of the epistle, and tends to establish 
its grand conclusion. On any other theory all this is reversed. 

The evidence and the scriptural analogies are all on one side. 
Heaven is never called rest, and we never hear im the Bible 
of rest as one of its characteristics. On the contrary, the 
four living creatures supposed to represent the redeemed in 
heaven, “ have no rest day nor night.”+ True, certain saints 
are said to “ rest for a season,’t{ but that expresses mere de- 
lay. Certain others are.said to “ rest from their labors,’”§ but 





*Is. xi: 10. } Rev. vi: 11. 
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that seems to express only exemption; neither expresses the 
heavenly bliss, and in neither case does the original word 
mean, as in Hebrews, God’s rest. Once a different word, ex- 
pressing relief from persecution, is in the authorized version 
rather inaccurately translated rest,* not in heaven, but at the 
day of judgment. Saints are said to sleep} after death, and 
Job speaks of the weary being at rest ;{ but these refer not to 
their souls in heaven, but to their bodies in the grave. 

If the rest of heaven is not a Bible representation, why is 
it so generally accepted, and why is our devotional literature 
so full of it? We cannot tell, any more than we can tell why 
we hear so often of the straight and narrow path, of Mount 
Calvary, of the s¢zfu/ Mary Magdalen, of feminine angels, or 
a hundred other things that are not in the Bible. The images 
in the public mind do not come from.the Bible, but from poetry 
and pictures. Good men too often use representations, not 
that are true, but that will make an impression. 

We shall now show that God’s rest, spoken of in the psalm, 
and said by the apostle still to continue, is the rest of God’s 
seventh day. After pointing out in the first two clauses of the 
third verse of the fourth chapter that ‘the rest,” 2. ¢., God’s 
rest, still continued, the apostle adds in the third clause, accord- 
ing to our translation, “‘ Although the works were finished from 
the foundation of the world.’’ Now, such juxtaposition of such 
correlative things as rest and work finished, indicates, if the 
contrary does not appear, that that rest is from those works. 
So we saw not long ago on the sign of a German workshop the 
words, “ Tinschmit and Repaired.” Now, the juxtaposition of 
the two words made it just as certain, as if expressed in the 
fullest and clearest English, that there tin-work was repaired 
as well as made. But we are not left to such inference. The 
connective ‘‘ although” distinctly fixes the relation between 
the works and the rest. ‘“ Although” means that the thing 
just said may seem to be opposed, but really is not, to the 

admitted fact mentioned after that word. The thing said 
here is that God’s rest still continues; the fact admitted after 
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“ although” as apparently contradicting it or making it unex. 
pected is, that the works, z. ¢., God’s works, “ were finished 
from the foundation of the world.” If “the rest” was not 
the same rest as that from the works spoken of, nothing said 
about the one could seem to be opposed to anything said about 
the other. It would make the use of “although” as improper 
as in the statement “two and two make four, although 
water runs down hill.” It cannot merely mean that one was 
like the other, for then there could have been no seeming 
contradiction or opposition between the present continuance 
of the one and the early commencement of the other. It 
would have been to no purpose to say that there is a rest 
into which believers enter, for God rested in some other sense 
on some other occasion. 

The reason why the present continuance of God's rest might 
seem to be opposed to the fact that the works were finished 
so long ago was not its mere antiquity, for it had already been 
shown to go back to Moses’ time ; but that the sacred account 
says that God’s rest was on or during the seventh day, which 
was generally supposed to have ended thousands of years be- 
fore. This is shown by the way “the seventh day’”’ is intro- 
duced in the next sentence by “for,” which necessarily con- 
nects the thing about to be said with something said or implied 
about it before. Some scholars, instead of “ although,” render 
“namely” from the works, etc. This word shows that what is 
next to be said defines the thing just spoken of, and requires 
the name of that thing to be expressed or understood after 
“namely.” Applying this rule, we paraphrase “ God's rest con- 
tinued,” namely, the rest from the works of creation. 

“ From the foundation of the world.” If world here means 
earth or material world, then the expression “a laying down,” 
translated “ foundation,’ must include the whole construction ; 
and the starting-point must be not the laying down, but the 
finishing up of the structure; otherwise the statement would 
not be true. But this does not give the expression its proper 
or usual meaning, which is the beginning of something, not the 
whole of it, much less the very end of it. True, a measure- 
ment may be described as from something extended without 
specifying from what point in it; but then nobody would call 
the extended thing by the name of some other point remote 
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from the real starting-point. The entire hull of a ship is some- 
times called a bottom, sometimes a keel; but no one would 
say a certain object was so many feet above the bottom, 
meaning the ship, when he meant so many feet above the ship. 
But, aside from this, suppose “ laying down’’ means, as is usu- 
ally supposed, the whole construction of the works, then the 
starting-point being really the time when they were finished, 
the statement only means the works were finished from the 
time the works were finished. We must look for an explanation 
requiring less violence to the ‘language, and which makes the 
statement mean something. 

The word translated “ world,”’ used about 180 times in the 
New Testament, unmistakably means the earth or material 
world not more than one time in twenty, while it unmistak- 
ably means human society, or some part, phase, state, period, 
pursuit or characteristic of it, about fifteen times in twenty. 
In most other cases it means the scene of human action, refer- 
ring not so much to the earth itself as to the people on it, so 
that the phrase “in the world” is equivalent to “among man- 
kind.” When the meaning does not otherwise appear, the 
chances are, therefore, perhaps ten to one that it means human 
society or something about it. Foundation, used as a date, 
means the beginning of something. 

All the foregoing considerations raise separate probabilities, 
which concur in showing that the phrase means “ from the 
foundation of the social world,” or of human society, or of the 
present state of things. It certainly has that meaning in three* 
out of the sixt other places where the phrase “from the foun- 
dation of the world” occurs, and may have the same meaning 
in the others. 

Three ancient eras seem to be recognized in the New Testa- 
ment: one from eternity, one from the beginning of the mate- 
rial world, and one from the beginning of the social world, as 
here and in many other places.t 

If God’s rest méans the employment of his piiefecttone’ in 
the moral government of the human race, then we see how 





* Matt. xiii: 35. Luke xi:50. Heb. ix: 26. 
¢ M att. xxv:34. Rev. xiii: 8; xvii: 8. 
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accurate the representation is, that it began just when the 
race began, that it still continues, and will continue as long 
as the race continues in this world. In striking but. unde. 
signed coincidence with this representation, geology reads in 
God’s stone history that he ceased to create just at the com- 
mencement of the human period of the world. The apostle, 
having in the third verse identified the rest in question with 
the rest from the works of creation, and recognized an apparent 
inconsistency between the present continuance of this rest and 
‘the implied date of its commencement, goes on in the fourth 
verse to explain that the difficulty arose from what was said 
about the seventh day. “ For,” in indication of the reason or 
cause of the difficulty just recognized, “‘ He spake in a certain | 
place of the seventh day on this wise, And God did rest 
the seventh day from all his work.”* The subject of this 
quotation is not the works or the rest from them, but the 
seventh day which God spoke of, or concerning. ‘“ For” 
shows that this subject, this seventh day, was in contempla- 
tion in what had just been presented. What was said about 
the seventh day was therefore quoted to account for, or point 
out, the difficulty. God’s rest was on or during that one day, 
and so it was difficult for the Hebrew Christians, and possibly 
for the apostle himself, to conceive how it could still continue. 
God has temporarily permitted some things in his word and | 
in his works to be misunderstood, some statements in his 
word to be in apparent conflict, which even the inspired man 
through whom they were made could not reconcile, and the 
conclusions of some arguments to remain unexpressed, till 
a fuller understanding of his works, word and providence 
should make all plain. The object of the apostle inthe third 
and fourth verses may have been honestly to state the diffi- 
culty without attempting to answer it; or it may have been 
to lay the foundation for a conclusion which it would have been 
premature to express in the then state of knowledge, and 
which is that the seventh day still continues. This is the only 
possible answer to the difficulty presented. On this theory 
all is clear and consistent. On any other this passage is inex- 
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plicable, as is seen by the numerous unsuccessful attempts of 
commentators to explain it. 

It is clear from these verses that the name God’s Rest, into 
which believers enter, comes from his ceasing to create, not 
from man’s temporal or even spiritual rest in Canaan. We 
should expect God’s condition or course of action to be named 
from his own acts, not man’s; and it is fit that a universal 
thing should be named from a universal, not a local, circum- 
stance. 

It is said in the fourth and fifth verses, “He (God or the 
Holy Ghost) says in a certain place,” 2. ¢., in Genesis, “ God 
rested the seventh day,” and in this place again (7. ¢., in the 
psalm), “If they shall enter into my rest.” The object of 
bringing together these two passages which speak of rest is 
obviously to confirm what had before appeared, the iden- 
tity of the rests. “Again” shows that the same thing is 
spoken of that had been spoken of before. As if he had 
said, “ He spoke of the rest in Genesis, and spoke of it agait. 
inthe psalm.” The passage in Genesis is not attributed to 
any human author, but, like the psalm, directly to God or the 
Holy Ghost. From this we should expect that it might con- 
tain something above the knowledge or even conception of 
the writer, or any one else for many generations to come. 

After resuming the thread of his discourse in verse sixth, 
the writer interrupts himself in verse seventh to say some- 
thing more about the day. “ Again he limiteth a certain day,” 
saying in David, “ To-day,” after so long a time, “ To-day if ye 
will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” The way the 
writer breaks in upon his general. subject shows that his ob- 
ject is to explain or confirm something said before and dropped 
before it was fully disposed of. This explanation is about a 
certain limited, definite day, the day before spoken of. We 
may paraphrase thus: Besides specifying in Genesis the day 
when God rested, the Holy Ghost limits or specifies the same 
day in David, calling it “to-day” with God, still continuing 
after so long atime, as from Adam to David. 

Day means time, as “day of the provocation.” To-day 
means the present time. God's to-day, his present time, here 
“limited” or defined, is his seventh day, his day of rest, his 
day of giving grace, extending throughout the human period 
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of the world. Man’s to-day is his day of receiving grace, of 
entering God’s rest, extending at farthest through his indi- 
vidual lifetime. It is very likely that David did not under- 
stand this, but the real author, the Holy Ghost, did. 

In the eighth verse it is implied that Joshua did not give 
Israel rest ; that is, the rest he did give was not the rest now 
under consideration. If he had given it, it would have been ex- 
hausted, and the Holy Ghost would not afterward have spoken 
of “ another day” when it was still unexhausted. There is no 
indication that the word “‘day”’ was used in giving the prom- 
ise to ancient Israel; but the expression “another day”’ refers: 
back to some occasion when it was used. That occasion is. 
pointed out in the fourth verse. 

God created the earth in six days, and on the seventh he 
occupied it for the purposes for which he had created it. His 
natural government extends from the first act of creation till 
the end of time; his spiritual government over the human 
family from the last act of creation till the end of time. It 
is this which is called his rest. And it continues on during 
or throughout his seventh day. “He rested on the seventh 
day.”* He blessed the seventh day, “ because that in it he 
rested,”+ not “had rested,” as A. V. “ Insix days the Lord 
made” all things, ‘“‘and rested the seventh day.”{ “In six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, and on the seventh 
day he rested and was refreshed.’”’§ 

If the preposition translated “in” or “on” in these pas- 
sages means throughout or during the six days, it must 
mean the same thing when applied to the associated event in 
the same sentence. As God blessed the entire seventh day 
he rests the entire seventh day. The fourth commandment 
represents God and manas both working throughout six days; 
man’s rest was to be throughout the seventh day; and the 
parallel requires us to understand that God’s rest was also 
throughout or co-extensive with his seventh day. To rest is not 
merely to stop, but to take refreshment after stopping. ‘ God 
rested and WAS REFRESHED.” | It is not a mere point, but 
continuous occupation. The day was blessed on account of the 
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rest, which shows that the rest was a holy state. The rest is 
not longer than the day, nor the day longer than the rest. 

The day during which God rested has generally been under- 
stood to be one of twenty-four hours. But if so, it seems 
strange to represent the rest of that day as peculiar when 
God has rested in the same manner every day since. And if 
that is the meaning of day there, his rest in different parts 
of the earth, if simultaneous, was at different hours of the 
day in all the different degrees of longitude. And such a 
day is not of the same kind as the preceding six of the same 
series with which it is consecutively numbered. As God’s 
rest spoken of in Hebrews evidently extends throughout the 
human period till the end of time, and the rest of the seventh 
day is the same rest, we infer that the seventh day éxtends 
throughout the human period. : 

The name rest was doubtless given to God’s present holy 
occupation from his ceasing to create. The name does not de- 
scribe the thing, but one of its landmarks or boundaries. Soa 
document is often named from its first word or from the inden- 
tations at the top of the parchment on which it is written. 

On our theory the reason annexed to the fourth command- 
ment becomes plain. Man during his seventh day is to desist 
from his own pursuits, and devote himself entirely to those of 
God’s seventh day—contemplation of the Divine perfections, 
making them known among mankind, and increasing holiness 
in the world. Man’s rest of the Sabbath is not merely like 
God’s, not mere imitation or commemoration, but participa- 
tion. 

A comparison of the account of the formation of the earth 
found in God’s Word with that found in his works gives good 
reason to believe that the six days of creation were indefi- 
nitely long periods. If this was certain, it would make it all 
but certain that the seventh day is a long period, for it is 
called by the same name, placed in the same series, and num- 
bered consecutively with the others, and thus recognized as 
being the same kind of day that they are. If God’s rest in 
Genesis means a divine Sabbath-keeping, it must continue 
throughout this day. And as the epistle to the Hebrews 
speaks of a divine rest or Sabbath-keeping in which believers 
partake, it must be the same as that in Genesis, or else there 
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would be two rests of the same kind, of the same name, and 
of the same person. 

Again, if it was certain from the discussion in Hebrews, 
and what is said in the Old Testament, that God’s seventh 
day extends throughout the human period of the world, 
then it would be all but certain that the preceding six days 
were also long periods. Whatever probability there is that 
the six days were long periods, there is therefore like proba- 
bility that the seventh is also a long period, and vice versa, 
The grounds of these probabilities being entirely independent 
and different in kind from each other, we are entitled to the 
aggregate weight of all in favor of either conclusion, 

Whatever weight may be accorded to our arguments in 
favor of our separate subordinate propositions, and whatever 
weight may be allowed to those propositions as arguments 
for our main conclusion, should not simply be added, but 
multiplied together. A great number of even slight prob- 
abilities, all pointing the same way, tending to establish cons 
clusions which, when put together, fit each {other and forma 
symmetrical whole, and that whole in entire harmony with 


what we otherwise know, may have all together almost the 
force of certainty. 





Art. V.—WHO WROTE THE EPISTLE OF JAMES? 
By Rev. SAMUEL Dopp, Hangchow, China. 


WE learn from the four lists of names (Matt. x: 2-4; Mark 
iii: 16-19; Luke vi: 14-16; Acts i:13) that there were two 
Jameses among the apostles, viz., James of Zebedee and 
brother of John, and James of Alpheus ; and that, besides Judas 
Iscariot, there was a Judas of James. We learn also (Matt. 
xiii: 55, Mark. vi: 3) that, in the opinion of the people, our 
Lord had four brothers, and at least two or three sisters; they 
are not only called his brothers and sisters by the people, but 


by the sacred writers as well. In New Testament usage, as 


with us, “ brother”’ may bea son of the same parents, or almost 
any near relation, natural or moral. Neighbors, friends, asso- 
ciates, fellow-Christians, fellow-laborers, and fellow-ministers 
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are all called brothers sometimes. Among the brothers of our 
Lord there was one named James and another Judas. 

‘After the death of James of Zebedee, as reported Acts xii: 
2, a James is still found among the apostles—no longer, how- 
ever, as James of Alpheus, but, the necessity for the distin- 
guishing title having ceased, as James simply. We learn (Acts 
ix) that when Paul visited Jerusalem the first time after his 
conversion, the disciples, as a class, were afraid of him; but 
Barnabas took him and introduced him to the apostles. Paul 
himself, speaking of this first meeting with the apostles, tells 
us (Gal. i: 19) that he saw only Peter, and no other of the apos- 
tles except James, the Lord’s brother; so the apostles to whom 
the recent convert Saul was introduced by Barnabas were Peter 
and James. Death not yet having entered the ranks of the 
apostles, Paul tells us that the James whom he saw at that 
time was the “ Lord’s brother,” thus distinguishing him from 
the other James of Zebedee. This (Gal. i:19) is the last time 
the phrase “ Lord’s brother” is found in the New Testament. 
Of the various visits which Paul made to Jerusalem after his 
conversion, the chronological order of no one can be placed 
more definitely beyond dispute than that of the first, and this 
is the visit which of all others is of special importance in ena- 
bling us to answer the question at the head of this paper. 
Luke (Acts ix: 26) tells us that when Saul essayed to join 
himself to the disciples at Jerusalem they were afraid of him 
and believed not that he was a disciple. “ But Barnabas 
brought him to the apostles,” after which he was recognized 
by them as a Christian teacher. The fear on the part of the 
disciples, shared probably by the apostles, could only have 
taken place at his first visit, and at no subsequent one; and 
when the apostle Paul is showing (Gal. i.) his independence -of 
all human instrumentality, whether apostolic or other, in his 
calling to the apostleship he shows that he had been preaching 
the gospel for three years or so before he ever went near Jeru- 
salem—language that he could not have used had he made a 
previous visit—and that even then he only saw Peter, and no 
other of the apostles except James. It is true that the language 
used by the apostle Paul would not prove that James was an 
apostle ; but neither would it prove the contrary. It is such as 
he would have used whether James was or was not an apostle, 
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which question must be settled on other grounds than the 
et un of Galatians (i: 19). Neither will it help to say, with 
some who would find a place for James the Lord’s brother out- 
side of the twelve, that the plural form apostles in Acts (ix : 27) 
‘‘must not be pressed.’”’ This is true; but we do not need to 
press it. Luke says Barnabas brought Saul to the apostles; 
but Paul says there were only two, viz., Peter and James; 
therefore Peter and James were apostles without pressing, 
which is required to make Luke, or Paul either, say there was 
only one apostle. 

After the death of James of Zebedee we find James still 
holding a chief, if not the chief, place among the apostles at 
Jerusalem. Peter, on his release from prison (Acts xii: 17), 
says, “Go show these things to James and the brethren,” and 
the decision of James settled the discussion in the apostolic 
council (mentioned in Acts xv) held about A.D. 51, at which 
time we learn not only from Acts that James presided, but from 
Galatians (ii: 9) that he takes precedence of Peter and John. 
When Paul made a subsequent visit to Jerusalem (Acts xxi), 
less than ten years after the council (Acts xv), he seems to 
have gone first to James, and reported to and consulted with 
him in reference.to the work of God among the Gentiles. 


From all of which it seems plain that the James who, even. 


before as well as ever after the death of James of Zebedee, 
occupies such a prominent place in Jerusalem, cannot possibly 
be any other than James the apostle, son of Alpheus, with 
whom we became acquainted in the gospels and the early part 
of the Acts, and which apostle, James of Alpheus, the apostle 
Paul calls the Lord’s brother—a title, however, which, on exam- 
ination, only confirms the above conclusion, viz., that James 
the Lord’s brother (of Galatians' i: 19) is none other than 
James the son of Alpheus. 

Had Paul used only the name James in the two places (Gal. 
i:19; ii: 9) it would have been impossible to say whether 
he referred to one man or two; as it is, it is impossible to 
doubt. In the first instance the two Jameses were still living; 
therefore, Paul distinguishes the James whom he saw as “ the 
Lord’s brother.” At the visit mentioned in the second chap- 
ter, James of Zebedee was dead, and there being then no need 
for a distinguishing title, Paul uses none—another of the thou- 
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sand-fold proofs, if one were still needed, that the sacred. 
writers are anything at all but slip-shod or careless in the use 
of language. In fact, the language of no lawyer’s brief is capa- 
ble of putting its subject matter more thoroughly beyond dis- 
pute than is the language of the New Testament in settling, 
as far as need be settled, this subject of the Lord’s brother, 
over which, and the questions growing out of it, there has been 
so much debate. Nor did the last will and testament of 
any man ever more evidently need to be tampered with, in 
order to be made to say something that the testator never 
meant it should say, than does the language of the Acts and 
Epistles in order to create confusion as to whether there really 
was in the early church at Jerusalem a prominent man named 
James, the Lord’s brother, different from the apostle James of 
Alpheus. Let us come without any preconceived theories as 
to church government or church history, and we will find: won- 
derfully little confusion, the expectation of which grows out of 
the widespread, insidious fallacy that the sacred writers are not 
particular in the use of language; that when they put the 
main facts concerning salvation in the possession of their read- 
ers, the thread of their narratives may then be either orderly 
or in hopeless confusion ; and the.names of persons and places 
may be given either with the accuracy and definitiveness that 
would characterize the writings of any other respectable and 
competent historian ; or with the mixture of knowledge and 
ignorance, care and negligence that may be found in Shakes- 
peare’s “ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” or any other work in- 
tended rather to display the fine imagination of the writer 
than his conscientious regard for stubborn facts. As the views. 
entertained in this paper must be much modified by the opin- 
ion which the reader entertains of the evangelist Luke’s care- 
fulness as a narrator, it may be as well to give that subject a 
very brief examination. And in that examination we cannot 
find a case better suited to our purpose than one brought 
forward to strengthen their position by those whose opinions. 
on this question are entirely different from our own. We are 
told that it is “ Luke’s way” to introduce new characters in 
development of his plot, and that he might “introduce a third 
James without giving any account of his antecedents and ori- 
gin,’ because “the self-same Luke introduces in the same 
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manner Philip.” If there is a Philip, there may be a James 

. introduced in the Acts, who, as far as any specific statement in 
the narrative is concerned, may or may not be one of the 
twelve. Ifthere is no such Philip, it will be vain to call on 
him for aid in persuading us that there is such a James. It 
should be borne in mind, too, here, that the phrase “James the 
Lord’s brother,” is used only by Paul (Gal. i: 19); that the pas- 
sage to which he (Paul) refers.in Acts (ix:27) only says there 
were apostles present on the occasion, but gives the names of 
none. If, then, there should be, as there is not, a doubt on our 
mind as to the agreement between Paul and Luke, the benefit 
of the doubt, as far as Acts is concerned, must be given not to 
the apostle, but to the evangelist, who is responsible for his 
own book, and who succeeds in giving what he undertakes to 
give, 7.¢.,an orderly, intelligible and consistent “declaration 
of all things of which he had a perfect understanding from the 
very first.” 

If we bear in mind that the New Testament nowhere says 
that either Mary or Joseph had other children besides Jesus, 
and then examine the exegetical and historical proof for the 
thus supposititious offspring, we will find that so much must be 
taken for granted, without evidence, at every step of the in- 
vestigation, that, like Prospero’s banquet, they 

" ‘dissolve, 
And, like an unsubstantial pageant, faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 

The question whether James was or was not among the 
twelve is not touched by the mention of the names of the | 
brothers in the synagogué at Nazareth (Matt. xiii: 55, Mark iv: 
3); whether, some time before, Jesus while at or near Capernaum 
had chosen twelve from among his disciples to become apos- 
tles, and whether the brother James was or was not among 
these twelve, are questions that we cannot suppose the bulk of 
the Nazarenesto have been much interested in or affected by 
in mentioning his kindred. The enumeration thus casts neither 
light nor darkness on the subject. If we take, then, Galatians 
I: 19, the ordinary unprejudiced reader will regard the passage 
as implying that James was an apostle; if, ¢. g., instead of 
“James, the Lord’s brother,” we had met the name of John, 
Thomas or Andrew, no one would ever have thought of show- 
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ing that the passage in the original does not prove that the 
one thus named was an apostle. We grant here, however, that 
the language in the original does not prove that he was; but 
grant no more, as it does not prove the contrary. We go back 
next to Acts ix: 27, and find that Saul was introduced to afos- 
tles, and we learn from Gal.1:19 that there were only two 
men, viz., Peter and James, at the meeting with Saul. We 
naturally infer again that the two were both apostles, but are 
told* that this passage must not be regarded as proof that 
they were. However willingly we yielded the request based on 
the «2 un of Gal. 1:19, we feel here that we must begin to 
make a stand for the truth; and though believing that the 
fair iraport of the language is that the men were both apostles, 
we will, for the sake of argument, yield the point for the pres- 
ent, and ask, What next? We then go back to the gospels — 
(Matt. xiii : 55, Mark vi: 3), and find the names of four brothers, 
the first two names in both lists being James and Joses. The 
same evangelists, without mentioning any other pair of broth- 
ers with these names, tell us that Mary, one of the witnesses 
of the crucifixion (Matt. xxvii: 56, Mark xv: 40), whom from an- 
other gospel (John xix: 25) we learn to have been the wife of 
Cleophas, was the mother of James and Joses, and we are toldt 
that this pair of brothers are to be distinguished from the 
brothers of our Lord. Here we absolutely rebel against such 
an unwarranted assumption, and reply, No; they are not so 
mentioned to be distinguished from, but, on the contrary, to be 
identified with the Lord’s brothers mentioned by name in only 
these two gospels ; otherwise why mention Joses at all, of whom 
we know nothing except that he was one of those called the 
brothers of the Lord! It is all well enough for the evangelist 
Luke, who had not given the names of the four brothers, to 
mention only one of the sons of Mary, viz., James, z. ¢., one 
of the two Jameses whom he had already mentioned, not the 
brother of John and son of Zebedee, but James of Alpheus. 
But supposing Matthew and Mark to have been sufficiently 
well informed and honest, and not wanting to mislead, they 
could have had only one object in coupling the name of 
Joses, as they both do, with that of James, viz., to identify 
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them as two of the four brothers of the Lord. We next go 
to 1 Corinthians xv: 5, 7, and learn that “Christ appeared 
to Cephas, then to the twelve. . . . . After that he 
appeared to James, then to all the apostles.” And though 
Cephas is permitted to pass unchallenged, we are told by a 
recent commentator* that “it was this manifestation of the 
risen Saviour” to James ‘that proved for him and his breth- 
ren the turning point of their lives, so that they at once be. 
came his decided followers.” Such acomment might be found 
fittingly enough among the cabala of the ancient Jews; but 
certainly sorts badly with the scientific accuracy expected from 
Christian scholars of the present century. Even supposing that 
there was, as there was not, a James the Lord’s brother, not of 
the twelve, it is certainly an unwarranted assumption to say 
that the James of 1 Corinthians xv: 7 was he and neither of 
the other two Jameses who were among the apostles ; while to 
go on and say that “this appearance proved for James and his 
brethren the turning point of their lives,” is a flight of fancy un- 
surpassed by anything of the kind outside of the “Arabian 
Nights” or “Robinson Crusoe”! The next request is much more 
unreasonable than any or all that have gone before ; but while 
it remains ungranted, as it forever must, the others are entirely 
_ valueless toward introducing the third James; it is to be- 
lieve that it would not be contrary to what we know of the 
evangelist Luke’s habits as a writer to suppose that he intro- 
duced James not of the twelve in his narrative of the Acts. 
After having given the book of Acts a somewhat careful exam- - 
ination, to discover, if possible, the reasonableness or otherwise 
of this assumption, we hesitate not to affirm that it would not be 
a greater insult to the literary character of Washington Irving 
to suppose that the George Washington who, he tells us, in 1781 
prescribed the terms of capitulation at Yorktown, Va., was a 
changeling, having only the name in common with the man 
who he tells usin 1755 displayed such intrepidity and coolness 
on the field of Braddock’s defeat, than it would to the char- 
acter of the evangelist Luke, as a writer, to suppose that James, 
who ever after Acts xii : 2 appears as James simply, could pos- 
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sibly be any other than the James of Alpheus, to whom we are 
introduced in the beginning of the book. 

In presenting this subject to our readers, we cannot find a 
more fitting example than one brought forward by those whose 
- views of the matter are entirely different from ours. We are 
told* that it is Luke’s way to introduce new characters in 
the development of his plot—as, e. g., Philip. 

Philip, one of the seven deacons (Acts vi: 5), cannot possi- 
bly be one of the twelve. Two of said seven seem to have 
regarded the relative worth of preaching and distributing 
alms very much as the apostles did, z.¢., that it would be 
better to let the poor Greeks and others be neglected, even 
wronged if need be, than for themselves to abstain from preach- 
ing. Stephen finished his brief but glorious career in the next 
chapter (vii) after the one that records his ordination. A per- 
secution arose thereupon, which scattered them all abroad, 
“except the apostles” ; when Philip went down to the city of 
Samaria and preached Christ there. This could not possibly 
have been one of the apostles, who, the chapter tells, were still 
at Jerusalem and sent a deputation to recognize and confirm 
this man’s work. It could have been no other than the dea- 
con Philip, turned evangelist, whom we next encounter on the 
‘way to Gaza (viii: 26), and next at Azotus, preaching in all 
the cities till he came to Cesarea (viii: 40). The name is not 
mentioned again till some time after, when the apostle and 
his companions are in Cesarea, and find their way to the house 
of Philip. We would naturally suppose that this was the 
Philip whom we left there some few pages back, but no sup- 
posing is necessary; the careful historian tells us that it was 
the deacon turned evangelist, “ Philip one of the seven.” His 
name never occurs in any place where it could possibly be 
confounded with that of the apostle. And this is “ Luke’s 
way.” Now, let a James, “ not of the twelve,” be introduced 
with the same clearly drawn features that Philip is, and we will 
accept of him, but not before. Neither will it aid the intro- 

duction of a third James to tell us that Philip is a special case. 
He is brought forward according to the evangelist’s custom, 
who mentions at least four Simons, viz., Simon Peter, Simon 
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Zelotes, Simon the sorcerer, and Simon the tanner—all care- 
fully distinguished from each other; five Judases, viz., Judas 
Iscariot, Judas of Galilee, a ringleader ina tumult (Acts vy: 
37), Judas with whom Paul stayed in Damascus, Judas Barsa- 
bas, and Jude of James—no possibility of confusion here ; three 
Johns, viz., John of the kindred of the high priest at Jerusa- 
lem (Acts iv: 5, 6), John Mark, and the apostle John the 
brother of James—no confusion; two Pauls, one the Apostle 
Paul, another the deputy of the country at Paphos (Acts xiii: 
7), whose name our translators have unnecessarily and incon- 
sistently rendered Paulus, perhaps to distinguish him from 
the apostle Paul, as though such an act were necessary in 
dealing with the writings of such a clear-headed, careful pen- 
man as Luke; there need be no fear of confounding the deputy 
Paul with the apostle Paul. Paul’s name was originally Saul, 
but the change is not to be conjectured by us. Luke says 
Saul who is also named Paul. After such carefulness the 
theory must be well-nigh hopeless that relies for support on 
the inaccuracy, carelessness or omission of important state- 
ments with which Luke introduces the actors in his story. 
It had been better if some uninspired writers on this subject 
had been careful to verify their statements before drawing 
conclusions from them. We are told, e. g., that ‘“‘ James men- 
tioned in Acts xii: 2 and onward is already sufficiently distin- 
guished from James of Alpheus by being spoken of without 
any distinctive title.” He is distinguished by being extin- 
guished in that verse under the name of James the brother of 
John, and never appears afterward in this world. We are told 
that ‘‘ James the Lord’s brother .. . . is expressly distin- 
guished from James of Alpheus.” Let us have the proof of this 
and it settles the whole controversy. We are told that “ the 
brothers of Jesus were really members of the holy family, and 
under the care of Joseph and Mary, in whose company they 
constantly appear.” This statement, like others, as far as 
Joseph is concerned, must be denied 7 foto. The brothers 
never once appear in Joseph’s company, who disappears after 
the visit to Jerusalem when Jesus was twelve years of age. 
Let us consider the all but impossibilities in the way of 
any other conclusion than that supposed to be arrived at 
above, viz., that James, the Lord’s brother (of Galatians i: 
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19) could not possibly have been any other than the apos- 
tle James of Alpheus. The brethren of our Lord are re- 
‘ferred to often in the sacred narratives, and the list of their 
names is given twice, as noticed above. The alleged dis- 
crepancy between the two lists is scarcely worthy of notice ; 
both contain a James anda Jude; and the four lists of the 
apostles contain each, as we have seen, in addition to James 
of Zebedee and John his brother, a James of Alpheus; and 
two of the lists, omitting the Lebbeus or Lebbeus Thaddeus 
found near the James of Alpheus in the other two, give in 
his place a Jude of James, translated in the English version, 
Jude the brother of James. If, then, we might suppose that the 
James mentioned in the lists of our Lord’s brothers was a 
uterine brother, different from James of Alpheus, who was ap- 
pointed an apostle by our Lord himself, and is so introduced by 
the writer of the Acts in the first chapter, it is entirely insuppos- 
able that he should be permitted by the same writer, ever after 
the death of his at first more prominent namesake, to drop 
out of the history without note or comment, and have his place 
taken in the‘apostolic college by some other James “ unawares 
brought in,” and of whose call tothe apostleship the New Tes- 
tament says nothing! It is even more insupposable that the 
apostle Paul, who determined to know no man after the flesh, 
and was forced to prove so plainly that his own call to the 
apostolic office was “not of man, neither by man, but by the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” should have paid the deference that he 
certainly did pay to James merely on the ground of his being 
a brother of the Lord according to the flesh. And it is even 
more insupposable that if our Lord had a uterine brother 
named James, who, whether an eminently good man or other- 
wise, must have been extensively known in the early church, 
the apostle Paul should have called the apostle James of 
Alpheus, as he assuredly does, the Lord’s brother. Whether 
we may be able to discover why he was so called is an entirely 
different subject, and one which brings up the whole question 
of “ The Brethren of our Lord” and “ The Perpetual Virginity” 
of his mother, to which subjects we must now turn. 

We may approach every such subject, however, with the full 
assurance that if, after a fair and full collection of all the texts 
of Scripture which bear upon it, entirely irrespective of unin- 
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ired ecclesiastical history, we are still unable to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion, it is one on which the Holy Spirit did 
not intend to enlighten us while here, and is to be regarded 
as one of those foolish questions which the apostle warns us to 
avoid. The brethren of the Lord, however, would seem to 
present themselves too often in the sacred narrative to war- 
rant us @ priori in regarding them in such a light. We are 
satisfied, as is shown in the above explanation, that James of 
Alpheus is James the Lord’s brother, and if he is not a uterine 
brother, then neither is Joses, Simon, nor Jude. James and 
Joses had the same mother, Mary, who is introduced twice as. 
the mother of these two sons, who were doubtless the oldest 
members of the family; once she is the mother of James and 
Joses, and once the mother of James the less and Joses (Matt. 
xxvii: 56; Mark xv: 40). The Mary of Joses and the Mary 
of James (Mark xv: 47; xvi: 1) are probably the same per- 
son; but as no relationship is expressed in the original, it may 
have been either wife, mother or sister; and as the cases are 
not at all necessary for the purposes of the present paper, they 
may be dismissed without further notice. Bearing in mind, 
then, that the evangelists Matthew and Mark both furnish the 
names of James, Joses, Simon and Jude as brothers, it should 
not be assumed that they refer tu another James and Joses 
‘ when they mention the two men in connection with their 
mother, or because they mention only two of the brothers; 
therefore the remaining two were not sons of the same mother. 
Should we come across some old English newspaper, published _ 
in the first quarter of the present century, and read in it that 
the mother of the Duke of Wellington had been present at 
some civic or religious gathering, we should neither infer there- 
from that she was not the mother of the Duke’s other brother, 
nor that the writer of the article was ignorant of the fact that 
she had other children besides the Duke. James and Joses 
(Matt. xxvii: 56; Mark xv: 40) must be in fairness regarded 
as two brothers (Matt. xiii: 55; Mark vi: 3). And although 
Jude of James (Luke vi: 16; Acts i: 13), as remarked by 
others, need not necessarily be Jude the brother of James, yet, 
since the evangelists Matthew and Mark say that James and 
Jude were brothers, and as the author of the Epistle of Jude 
calls himself the brother of James, it should be admitted with- 
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out any reasonable doubt that the four men, James, Joses, 
Simon and Jude, were all brothers, of whom certainly two, 
Jamesand Jude, possibly though not probably three, James, Si- 
mon and Jude, became apostles, but none of them the sons of 
Mary the mother of Jesus. The two Marys are distinguished 
from each other on several occasions. 

That Cleophas and Alpheus are but different names of the 
same individual might almost be gathered from our transla- 
tion of the gospels. John (xix : 25) tells us that there stood by 
the cross of Jesus his mother and his mother’s sister: Mary the 
wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene.* Matthew, describing 
doubtless the same group, says (xxvii: 56) there were Mary Mag- 
dalene, Mary the mother of James and Joses, and the mother 
of Zebedee’s children. Mark says (xv: 40) Mary Magdalene, 
Mary the mother of James the less, and of Joses and Salome. 
The mother of our Lord appears only in the group given by 
John, who introduces the women during the agony on the cross, 
but at the commendation of Jesus takes the bereaved and 
stricken mother az’ exeivns rhs wpas to his home, thus saving 
her from. being an eye-witness of the last agony and gloom of 
her Son. The other two evangelists, Matthew and Mark, show 
us after the death has taken place, and the darkness passed 
away, and the veil of the temple been rent in twain, and the 
graves opened, the same group of women still there with the 
single exception of our Lord’s mother, whose absence is ac- 
counted for by John, who alone mentions her. All the three 
evangelists tell us that other women were present, but give 
the names of only a very few; those whom they mention had 
doubtless some special connection with the gospel history ; 
and it would be only natural that the same persons who on 
this account were mentioned by one evangelist should be men- 
tioned by themall. Taking, then, the groups after the darkness, 
we have the Magdalene common to all three. The sister of 
our Lord’s mother (John xix: 25)is in all probability Salome 
(Mark xv: 40), the mother of Zebedee’s children (Matt. xxvii - 
56). The mother of James the less and Joses (Mark xv: 40) 
is certainly the mother of James and Joses (Matt. xxvii : 56), 
and almost certainly Mary of Cleophas (John xix:25). The 
name Alpheus does not occur in the gospel of John ; but that 
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James the less is James of Alpheus there can be no reasonable 
doubt ; and it has been shown by the above comparison of 
texts that the mother of James was the wife of Cleophas or 
Alpheus, either of which names, it is alleged, would be an 
equally good transliteration of the Hebrew. But it is only 
natural to believe that the mother of James and Joses was 
the mother of their brothers Simon and Jude, and of their 
sisters; and there are thus left no sons, or daughters either, 
to claim the relation of child to Mary the wife of Joseph, 
save Jesus only. We are led to this conclusion by bringing to- 
gether the texts of the New Testament, without note or com. 
- ment, and for the most part as they appear in the English 
version. 

The AézzapGevia is a subject that we are persuaded may as 
well be left undiscussed, for the reason that the Scriptures do 
not furnish sufficient data for its solution. The very few texts 
that bear on the subject would certainly seem to be against it 
rather than in favor of it; and yet the words “ first-born” 
(Luke ii: 7) and“ not till” (Matt. i: 25) prove absolutely noth- 
ing, though the words “thy father and I” (Luke ii: 48) would 
scarcely have been used had Joseph and Mary not lived to- 
gether as husband and wife. 

A brief quotation from ecclesiastical history may be intro- 
‘duced here on the subject of “the brothers.” Hegesippus, 
who is quoted by Eusebius, though quoted here from Dr. 
Lightfoot and the Princeton Review for January, 1865, tells us 
that Cleophas was the brother of Joseph, the husband of Mary, 
the mother of Jesus ; that Simon, the son of Cleophas, was made 
bishop of Jerusalem after the death of James. He tells us, 
also, that ¥ude was called the Lord’s brother. From the gos- 
pel history we see that ames, Foses, Simon and Fude were 
brothers. Now, if we might render the celebrated passage 
from Hegesippus (Eusebius H. E. 4: 22) as follows: “ After 
James had suffered martyrdom for the same cause as his Lord, 
Simon, another son of his (the Lord’s) uncle, Cleophas, was 
made bishop,” etc., we would have from the pen of one who 
wrote only a very few decades of years after the death of Si- 
mon, the son of Cleophas, but no part of whose purpose was to 
shed light on the question of ‘‘the brothers,” a wonderful har- 
mony with the views presented in this article. 
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Grant even that Hegesippus did not express, himself so 
neatly as he might have done, and that the above translation 
of the original is forced, it must be confessed, we think, by all 
who examine the subject for themselves, that the force requi- 
site to bring out this idea is not a drop to the ocean of force 
requisite to make us believe that Luke, who introduces “ the 
twelve” so particularly in the beginning of his work on the 
Acts of the Apostles, and distinguishes the two Jameses so 
that we could never mistake the one for the other, and tells us 
(Acts xii: 2) when one of the Jameses died, and how he died, 
and what James it was, viz., the brother of John, should 
nevertheless permit the other James of Alpheus to slip out of, 
and another James to slip into the history, nobody knows 
when, where, why, or how; and should permit this upstart 
James, not of “the twelve,” to be forced into the apostolic 
seat from which the true apostles, Peter, Paul, and John, had 
been forced out! That would have us believe that the ac- 
quaintances (referred to in Luke xxiii: 49) included our Lord’s 
unbelieving brothers, who were such a hard-hearted, hopeless 
set that Jesus could not commit their own mother and his to 
their care; notwithstanding the fact that, according to the 
common theory, some of them were men grown and married, 
while others again must have been daughters not more than 
half-way through their teens. That in a very few days after 
his mother had been committed to another household that she 
might there find truer, deeper sympathy and a better sphere of 
usefulness than she could find among her own seven or eight 
children, he should become so pre-eminent for faith and good 
works that in a very few years, while the apostles were all liv- 
ing, and while Jerusalem was still the centre of apostolic influ- 
ence, he should be consecrated the bishop of the Mother Church 
there; and though not one of “ the twelve” should receive as 
great deference from the apostles Paul, Peter, and John as any 
modern bishop receives from his inferior clergy !—while poor 
James of Alpheus, who had mysteriously disappeared to clear 
the way for the accession of this new James, should remain in 
concealment for about fourteen centuries, after which his bones 
were exhumed and identified in the wilds of Africa somewhere 
by Nicepharus, a Greek historian of the fifteenth century, “ who 
added unreliable traditions of the last days of the apostles” ! 
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The assumption is a bold one, but thoroughly groundless, 
unnatural, inconsistent in its several parts, as well as with the 
facts of sacred history ; and unsubstantiated by any competent 
historian of the first two centuries. It will not do to say here 
that Thomas and other apostles disappear from the Acts im- 
mediately after their first introduction, and why might not 
James of Alpheus? There is no reason that we know of why 
he might not, had he only done so! After reading the first 
chapter of the Acts, had we found a Thomas still among the 
apostles, or wielding apostolic influence, we would have believed 
him to be Thomas of “ the twelve” unless there had been some- 
thing to indicate the contrary. So with James; until there 
has been produced proof that has not yet been, and we are 
persuaded never can be, we must believe that James of the lat- 
ter Acts is one of the two Jameses of the first chapter. 

Even without the aid of Hegesippus we are warranted in be- 
lieving that the four brothers of the gospels (Matt. xiii: 55, 
Mark vi: 3) were the sons of Alpheus Cleophas, some near rela- 
tion of the holy family : according to the gossipers the brother 
of Joseph, who is mentioned but does not appear in history 
after Jesus is twelve years of age. He died doubtless before, 
according to old tradition, long before our Lord entered on his 

epublic ministry. After the death of Joseph, his widow and her 
‘son would, according to oriental custom, as in China to-day, go 
to live with her late husband’s brother, Cleophas Alpheus, where 
the lads or young men, Jesus, James, Joses, Simon and Jude, 
and the sisters, would grow up as one family. Perhaps no 
theory need be expected to explain everything at this late 
day. This one, however, conflicts with no established fact, and 
it sheds light on many. Some of those which it is thought to 
conflict with are (1. Cor. xv: 7)—‘‘ He wasseen of James, 
then of all the apostles.” But Acts v: 29 says, ‘‘ Peter and 
the apostles answered.” Then we have “ other apostles, the 
brethren of the Lord and Cephas,” and “‘ the women and Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, and his brethren” (Acts i: 14) ; which pas- 
sages go just as far toward proving that Peter was not an apos- 
tle and Mary not a woman as that James or the brethren of 
the Lord could not have been among the apostles. A more 
serious difficulty at first sight is presented by the passage in 
John vii:5, “ Neither did his brethren believe on him.” But 
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even though his brethren had been all among the apostles, 
which we know was not the case, there is no more inconsistency 
in the saying, with only a temporary and partial unbelief on 
the part of the brothers, than with the rebukes administered of- 
ten by the Master, sometimes to individuals and sometimes to 
the entire body of his disciples, including even his mother and 
John the Baptist. By only a very little forcing, the benediction 
said to be in store for those who should not be offended in the 
Saviour could be shown to have no place for John the Bap- 
tist, while the rebuke administered to the very chief of the 
disciples, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan, thou art an offence unto 
me, for thou savorest not the things that be of God but 
those that be of men,” might be shown to be incompatible not 
only with the primacy, but even with discipleship. There is 
room for doubt whether our Lord may not have meant the 
multitude together with the twelve in Matthew (xvii: 17), where 
he calls them a “ faithless and perverse generation,” and the 
ase may be dismissed. But there can be no doubt in regard to 
Mark (iv: 40), and no amount of scholarship will ever succeed 
in persuading Christendom that if the ovx éyere xiotiv of 
the latter place is compatible with discipleship, the ovdé exzo- 
tevov of John (vii: 5) isincompatible withit. The life of our 
Redeemer presented itself in many aspects to the disciples for 
their faith, which in many cases expanded from the most sim- 
ple to the most sublime. But that which led them first to 
follow the Master, or go at his bidding through the country 
preaching the gospél of the kingdom, was very different from 
that which ten years later, in the house of Cornelius, convinced 
the first of the apostles of that which doubtless had never en- 
tered into the mind of any mere man before—viz., “that God 
is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that fear- 
eth him and worketh righteousness is accepted with him.” 
Joses of the four brothers was never one of the apostles ; it 
is almost certain Simon was not. A Simon is mentioned in the 
lists of the apostles near James of Alpheus, but never said to 
be any relation to him; they doubtless became believers, and 
were the brethren (Acts i: 14) who continued with one accord 
in prayer and supplication with the women and with Mary the 
mother of Jesus. The brethren appear for the most part in 
<ompany with our Lord’s mother, who was a widow, and whose 
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home, what home she had, was in the house of Cleophas, or Clo- 
pas, which are both probably the same name. Mary of Clo- 
pas had probably a husband, and had household cares. She 
does not appear till near the close of the scene. And if we might 
, suppose that the Cleophas of the journey to Emmaus was the 
foster-father of our Lord, the contemplation of the experience 
through which he passed, from the time when some trivial act 
of the stranger during the meal reminded him of something 
in Mary’s son until, in the “ breaking of bread,” the conviction 
flashed full upon him that their guest was none other than the 
risen Saviour, will awaken in us a strange, mysterious feeling of 
sympathy and wonder. 

Though the evangelists adopt the modes of expression in 
current use, they stop sometimes to give such explanations as 
are necessary to prevent important mistakes (John iv: 1, 2). 
They did not do so in reference to “the brothers,” because the 
relations, as far as it is necessary for us to know them, are dis- 
coverable from what is already written. It would, moreover, 
not have mended matters to say they were not his brothers, 
but his cousins. On our theory, they were no more his cousins 
than his brothers; they were the sons of Joseph’s brother, no 
blood relation to Jesus, who, so far as we know, never acknowl- 
edged any natural relation to any man or woman. He never 
_ called any man master, father or brother, or any woman 
mother or sister, in any sense which was not open to all man- 
kind. His relations were with humanity, assuch, not with any 
private person, family or nation (Matt. xii: 49, 50). If the wid- 


owed Mary went to live with her brother-in-law, Alpheus Cleo- ° 


phas, and if the uncle’s older children were considerably the 
seniors of Mary’s son, this fact would go far toward explain- 
ing why “the brothers,” whether among the apostles or not, 
were forward on several occasions to express their doubts or 
disapprobation of our Lord’s conduct; if Mary the mother of 
Jesus, and Salome the mother of John were sisters, and if 
Mary was bereaved at the cross of her only son, there was a 
kind and filial reason for sending her to live with John, thus 
providing her with a more homely home than she would have 
found in the house of her brother-in-law or husband’s nephews. 
This reason would not have existed had she had sons and 
daughters of her own—the youngest of whom must have been 
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quite young—according tothe “ own children” theory of Mark 

vi: 3; nor would it be affected by their being believers or un- 

believers, married or unmarried. The theory does not require 
us to embark on some shoreless sea in search of the authors of 
the Epistles of James and Jude outside of the twelve apostles, 
among men however good and holy. A recent commentary* 
on the first verse of Jude tells us that “ Jude and James omit 

anxootoaos after their names. The simple reason of this omis- 
sion is that they were no apostles.” Are we to conclude then 
that John, who never calls himself an apostle, and Paul, who. 
calls himself only the servant of Jesus Christ to the Philippians, 
and the prisoner of Jesus Christ to Philemon, and claims no- 
official relation to the Master to the Thessalonians, are silent 
in regard to their apostleship because it has no existence? 
Nay, verily! The relation was well enough known from other 
sources, and did not need to be again stated. 

We have found that James, whom Paul met on his first visit 
to Jerusalem after his conversion, was the apostle James of 
Alpheus; but he was called the Lord’s brother, therefore he 
was James (of Matt. xiii: 55, Mark. vi: 3) the brother of Joses, 
Simon and Jude. His home was at Jerusalem, and his every 
word, whether recorded in the Acts or Epistles, shows him to- 
have been the Israelite indeed who strove to win Israel back 
to the service of God, rather by manifesting the excellency of 
the law than the necessity of the cross and its sacrifice. His. 
bishopric being thus the circumcision, it is only to be expected 
that his apostolic epistle, which, while it does not conceal the 
fact that its author is a servant of Jesus Christ, yet does not 
utter one word or employ one illustration calculated to 
wound the national or religious feelings of Israel, should be 
addressed to his Brethren of the twelve tribes. And the 
fact that no Christian church or society is mentioned in the 
address is only in harmony with what we know of the man, 
his personal desire and official position. In becoming a Chris- 
tian he did not feel that he had ceased to be an Israelite ; he 
had only attained to that which had been the hope and solace 
of the nation in the darkest periods of its history. And he felt 
that God had returned now “ to build again the tabernacle of 
David, which was fallen down; to build again the ruins thereof, 





*Dr. Thranmuller in Lange. 
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cand set it up, that the residue of men might seek after the 
Lord, and all the Gentiles upon whom my name is called, saith 
the Lord God, who doeth all these things.” It would have 
been terrible to him to think that God had cast away his peo- 
ple whom he foreknew. And when his brother Jude—doubt- 
less much the junior of the two—came to write his brief but 
burning epistle, we need not wonder that he regarded it quite 
a sufficient guarantee of its canonicity to all readers of the 
‘Gospels and Acts to sign himself simply “ the’ servant of Fesus 
‘Christ and the brother of Fames.” Hence it follows that we 
-are not to look for the author of either of the two epistles (of 
James or Jude) to any man, however good and holy, or how- 
ever prominent his position in the early church, if he is outside 
-of the twelve apostles of the Lamb. They—the twelve—alone 
received the keys; what they opened of the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven remains open to us and to our children; 
what they left closed will remain closed till the Lord comes. 
It follows, also, that the idea of augmenting the sacred number 
—twelve—of.the apostles by the introduction of any man, 
whether the brother of the Lord according to the flesh or other, 
is without foundation in the New Testament. The case stands 
thus: Our Lord chose twelve, from whom “ Judas by transgres- 
sion fell.” In fact, Judas never entered on the work of an 
apostle ; but the Lord, who alone had the right and power, sup- 
plied his place by Paul. Suppose Matthias had been called on 
‘to prove his apostleship as Paul was; to the best defence he 
could have made his enemies could have replied: “‘ That im- 
pulsive man, Peter, before the outpouring of the Spirit, while 
there was not one particle more reason for believing that he 
was inspired than when, on a previous occasion, he took his 
Master and began to rebuke him—though right in feeling that 
twelve was the requisite number to bear witness to the founda- 
tion facts of the gospel history, yet, so far as the record goes, 
acting without divine warrant in undertaking to supply the de- 
ficiency—proposed one day that an apostle should be chosen. 
Two men were set forth, and the lot fell on one of them, as it 
must have done unless a miracle had been wrought to prevent 
it.’ The apostleship of Barnabas and others could be similarly 
<disposed of. Twelve were chosen in the beginning; no more, 
mo less; and after all the sinful strife and turmoil of the world 
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has passed away and the New Jerusalem appears (Rev. xxi.), 
we find in her twelve foundations the names of the twelve apos- 
tles of the Lamb, which compels us to choose between the non- 
official use of the word apostle when applied, as it assuredly 
sometimes is, to others outside of the twelve, or to its poetical, 
meaningless use when seen on the foundations of the New 
Jerusalem 


To sum up: We have found that the Book of Acts knows 
only two Jameses, both apostles, of the original twelve, one 
of these, by no possibility the son of Zebedee, therefore the son 
of Alpheus, called the Lord’s brother ; therefore, beyond all con- 
tradiction, one of the quaternion of brothers mentioned by the 
two evangelists (Matt. xiii: 55, Mark vi: 3). Hehad a brother 
called Jude, and Jude the apostle had a brother called James; 
therefore the authors of the two apostolic epistles of James 
and Jude need not be looked for and cannot be found outside 
of the two apostle brothers who bear those names among the 
apostles and brothers of our Lord. 

Hence, it follows that a James who, though not of “ the 
twelve,” yet because of his blood relation to the Lord, or for 
any other reason, was elevated to the episcopal seat in Jeru- 
salem before the destruction of the city by the Romans (about 
the year 70), is a myth, a creation of the imagination, for proof 
of whose existence it would be as vain to look on the pages of 
the New Testament as for the existence of Thor or Woden on 
the pages of Hume or Macaulay! 

We have found that the number of apostles whom our Lord 
ordained inthe beginning of his ministry was twelve; when 
one of these fell, the Lord Jesus filled the place in his own 
time and way, giving the new incumbent signs and seals of his 
appointment that no other man outside of the twelve ever 
possessed. And after the ministry of reconciliation has finished 
fts work and the redeemed have all been gathered home to 
glory, walking in white on the golden streets under the shade 
of the trees of life, and by the fountains of living water that 
adorn the new Jerusalem, the number of apostles is still 
what our Lord appointed during his ministry on earth—only 
twelve. And we have found that three of the very few women 
who are mentioned as last at the cross and first at the sepul- 
chre were in all probability (1) Salome, our Lord’s maternal 
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aunt, and mother of the two apostles, John and James; (2) 
the wife of his supposed father’s brother, Mary Cleophas, the 
mother of the two brother apostles, James and Jude ; and (3) 
the Magdalene, bound to her Saviour by no natural or common 
tie, but loving much because she had been much benefited. 

And we have found that the Only Mediator‘is not only the 
Only Begotten, but the Only Son as well. 

To return to the brother of the Lord, the apostle James, the 
son of Alpheus. He is said to have been quite old, between 
ninety and a hundred years of age, when he died, some time 
during the seventh decade of the first century ofour era. His 
great age, which is said to be mentioned by Hegesippus, may 
be in part apocryphal. [As to the manner of his death the 
early accounts vary; but that it was violent there can scarcely 
be a doubt.] And we cannot but admire the mercy and jus- 
tice of God in appointing this apostolic Hebrew of the He- 
brews to preside over the early church at Jerusalem, who, by 
meeting Israel on their own ground, 2.¢., the excellency of 
the law, should leave no effort untried to convince the nation 
as such that their only safety and glory could be found in the 
hearty service of their father’s God, by faith in Our Lord Fesus 
Christ, the Lamb of Glory! We sympathize with the old, 
faithful servant of Jesus Christ in his loving, unintermittent, 
though often apparently hopeless labors for the benefit of his 
kindred according to the flesh. And we feel that he needed a 
sympathy more powerful than ours to sustain him, especially 
in his latter years, when he could not but see the signs of the 
coming storm; and question sometimes perhaps whether, 
after all, as ‘ Israel would not be gathered,” his life work had 
not been in vain. And we heave a sigh of relief and gratitude, 
not unmixed with envy, when, even at the blood-stained hands 
of the mob, enraged because he bore testimony to the divinity 
of Jesus the Son of God, his tears and toils were ended. And 
from the wearied, worn-out body, left all bleeding, bruised, 
ghastly, distorted, dishonored in the dust, James escaped to 
rest on the bosom of his cousin-brother, the Lord Jesus Christ 
our Saviour. 
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Art. VI—THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES OF NATURE AND THE 
BIBLE. ' 
By Rev. E. R. Craven, D.D., Newark, N. J. 


NATURE and the Bible are objects in the study of which 
the thoughtful minds of Christendom are, toa greater or less 
extent, engaged. Christians believe that both are the works 
(either mediately or immediately) of a personal God; multi- 
tudes who admit that Nature proceeds from such a Being 
deny that the Bible does so; others deny, or at least do not 
affirm, the existence of a personal Creator. Of those who, 
while they admit that Nature is the work of a personal Be- 
ing, deny that the Bible also proceeds from him, there are 
many whose denial arises from what they regard as errone- 
ous utterances of the first chapter of Genesis concerning the 
origin of Nature; and many who still profess to hold the 
Christian faith are, for the same supposed reason, either 
shaken in their belief as to the Divine origin of Scripture, 
er are disposed to regard the entire (so-called) Mosaic cos- 
mogony as a myth. This article is written from the Chris- 
tian standpoint, in full recognition of the doctrine of the in- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures, and in complete opposition 
to the alleged mythical character of the first portion thereof. 
One of the ends designed is to show that there is no vital con- 
tradiction between the established facts of Nature, and the es- 
tablished facts of Scripture. 

It seems to be taken for granted by the opponents of the 
Divine origin of the Bible, that there cannot be an inductive 
science of that Book in all respects similar to the inductive 
sciences of Nature. On the contrary, we affirm, not merely 
that there may be such a science, but that to a certain degree 
it already exists. 

Perhaps there is no term in the English language used in 
more variant though allied senses than the word Science. To 
this variance in use, often by the same writer and in the same 
paragraph, are largely due, in our judgment, much of the con- 
fusion that now exists in the public mind on the subject of 
science, and many of the conflicts between (so-called) science 
and (so-called) religion. Science properly means knowledge, 
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which, in its highest sense, is possessed only by God. By 
common consent, however, it is used to designate human knowl. 
edge only, and not merely human knowledge, but such knowl- 
edge systematized and unified in accordance with the rules of 
right reason. This is, in substance, Webster’s second or 
technical definition of the term, viz., “In phzlosophy, a collec. 
tion of the general principles or leading truths relating to any 
subject, arranged in systematic order.” It is, however, by 
multitudes subjected to the further restraint of designating 
only the inductive sciences, and by many of these to the still 
further restraint of designating only the inductive physical 
sciences. That the term is mainly used in the most restricted 
of the above senses by Dr. Draper, in his work entitled Con- 
fiict between Religion and Science, is manifest from the con- 
cluding paragraph of the first chapter. He writes (the italics are 
ours): “The Museum of Alexandria was thus the birthplace 
of modern science. It is true that, long before its establish- 
ment, astronomical observations had been made in China and 
Mesopotamia ; the mathematics also had been cultivated with a 
certain degree of success in India. But in none of these coun- 
tries had investigation assumed a connected and consistent 
form; in none was physical experimentation resorted to. The 
characteristic feature of Alexandrian, as of modern science, 
is, that it did not restrict itself to observation, but relied ona 
practical interrogation of Nature.” 

The last mentioned restraint of the sera, the effect of which 
is to produce largely in the popular mind the idea that Nature 
is the only field of science, is measurably due to the wide- 
spread influence of Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, 
and still more largely, we think, to the fact alluded to by him 
in what may be styled his apology for the misnomer of his. 
work. He wrote in the preface to his first edition (italics his 
own): “To some it may appear that I am not justified in call- 
ing that a history of the inductive sciences which contains an 
account of the physical sciences only. . . And if there be 
branches of knowledge which regard morals or politics or the 
fine arts, and which may properly be called inductive (an opin- 
ion which I by no means gainsay), still it must be allowed, I 
think, that the processes of collecting general truths from as- 
semblages of special facts, and of ascending from propositions. 
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of a limited to those of a larger generality, which the term» 
induction peculiarly implies, have hitherto been more clearly 
exhibited in the physical sciences which form the subject of the- 
present work, than in those hyperphysical sciences to which 
I have not extended my history.” The facts that the processes. 
of induction have hitherto been more clearly manifested in the 
realm of Nature than in any other field, and that they have 
achieved their greatest triumphs therein, are freely admitted > 
and, further, we believe that to these facts is due, mainly, and 
in measure excusably, the restraint of the terms sctence and in- 
ductive science to the inductive sciences of Nature. We can- 
not, however, admit the propriety of the restriction. 

That the phrase zuductive science is as properly applicable- 
in other fields as it is in Nature, will appear from a considera- 
tion of what inductive science implies, and what it is. It im- 
plies an object in which unapparent truths are concealed be- 
neath phenomena with which they are connected—which 
unapparent truths are discoverable through the study of the 
individual or special phenomena. It is the result of a com- 
plex process of investigation, conducted on established prin- 
ciples of reason (the scientific process), which consists in, first, 
the careful observation of the phenomena of the object ; 
secondly, the imagination (hypothesis) of a possible truth 
which will give unity to the phenomena observed ; ¢herdly, 
the deduction from the hypothesis of certain facts, which, if 
the hypothesis be correct, must exist ; fourthly, the determin- 
ation by investigation (in Nature, by physical experiment) 
whether such facts do exist, resulting in, fifthly, the confirma- 
tion of the hypothesis, or its modification, or its total abandon-. 
ment and the imagination of a new one; szxthly, continued in- 
vestigation by deduction and investigation (experiment), result- 
ing, finally, in the establishment of some original or modified 
hypothesis as a theory ;—the theory thus established, it should 
be noted, may be itself but an elaborated hypothesis, liable to 
be displaced by a more extended investigation.* In the use 
of the inductive process, many positive facts are arrived at 
which no subsequent investigation can overthrow, as, for in- 





* The so-called theory of gravitation is now generally regarded as unsatisfactory, 
and will probably ere long be supplied by another more in accordance with the de- 
mands of established facts. 
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stance, in astronomy, that the earth revolves around the sun; 
the highest possible reach of that process, however, is still 
more advanced ¢heory until complete knowledge is attained. 
Now, the inductive science of any department of inquiry, at 
any given period, is the complex of knowledge, positive, the. 
oretical and hypothetical, arrived at by the inductive process 
at that period.* Manifestly, such a science may exist in refer- 
ence to any conceivable object, such as was above declared to 
be implied, “in which unapparent truths are concealed be- 
neath phenomena with which they are connected—which 
unapparent truths are discoverable through the study of the 
phenomena.” It matters not whether these phenomena be 
physical, as in Nature, or the words and phrases and figures of 
a Divinely inspired Book. 

It should here be noted that the phenomena of the Bible, 
viz., words, phrases and verbal figures, may be as obscure as 
the phenomena of Nature. The most common terms are fre- 
‘quently the most ambiguous. The word sezence, for instance, 
as we have seen, is one of the most ambiguous terms in the 
English language. It is often a difficult problem to determine 
in what sense it is used in the writings of even such men as 
Herbert Spencer and Professor Huxley. And thus, manifestly, 
_ is it with some of the terms employed in the Scriptures. The 
Hebrew pj (yom), translated day in Gen.i:5 and ii: 4, has, 
like the term that translates it, several meanings ; it indicates 
sometimes a period of twenty-four hours, sometimes the pe- 
riod of sunlight as distinguished from night, and sometimes a - 
period of indefinite length. That it is used in the last of these 
senses in Gen. ii: 4 is manifest, for there it includes the séx 
creative days of the first chapter. As to the meaning of the 
term in the first chapter, it is a problem for the inductive 
scientists of Scripture to solve. And, still further, a word hav- 
ing a fixed and definite meaning according to its derivation 
and in the mind of him who employed it in writing, a meaning 
discoverable through study of its derivation or the context 
(4. ¢., through scientific investigation), may, through the igno- 
rance, often unavoidable, of the reader, have an entirely errone- 





*Such a science, manifestly, must be ever growing until it reaches complete- 
ness ; it casts aside to-day as fallacy that which yesterday it set forth as theory, 
nd will possibly adopt as theory to-morrow what to-day it ridicules as unfounded 
fancy. It is not science in the most absolute sense. 
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ous interpretation put upon it. Every student, in reading 
scientific works, has often placed upon terms meanings which, 
after further study, he has found to be erroneous; and then, 
after still further investigation, he has discovered that the true, 
though obscure, meaning was etymologically correct. Such a 
term is ¥°P) (rahkiah) in Gen. i:6. We do not wonder 
that the Septuagint translators, in the light of the apparent 
teaching of Nature, rendered it orepéwya, and that the English 
translators, after the Vulgate, rendered it firmament ; the in- 
ductive science of Scripture, howéver, has shown that it prop- 
erly means expanse, and now the Scripture scientist may meet 
with confidence the student of Nature, and affirm that if the 
nebular hypothesis of La Place be elevated to the dignity of 
a theory, it has been for ages casketed in that old Hebrew 
term. It seems here in place to remark that had Prof. Hux- 
ley recognized the fact of almost essential obscurity in the 
writings of inductive scientists of Nature—even of masters of 
language and inductive science—he would have foreborne ut- 
tering the sneer against the Bible: “A person who is not a 
Hebrew scholar can only stand by and admire the marvellous 
flexibility of a language which admits of such diverse interpre- 
tations.” 

Before proceeding further, it is proper to call attention to 
another concealed, and often confusing, ambiguity in the use 
of the term science or inductive science. By it may be indi- 
cated, and often zs indicated on the same page without the 
distinction being noted, either subjective or objective science; 
the former having respect to knowledge as it exists in the 
mind, the latter to a system reduced to writing and published 
for the information of others. It is specially in the former 
application of the term that it will be employed in this article. 

It is, of course, legitimate for us to hypothesize the existence 
of a personal God, and that he is the author (immediately or 
mediately) of Nature and Scripture. Now if, upon this hypothe- 
sis, it can be shown (1) that it is rational] to suppose there should 
be an inductive science of Scripture similar to that of Nature ; 
(2) that the preceding conclusion is measurably supported by 
facts; (3) that the past and present postures of these (so-called) 
inductive sciences toward each other is that which is de- 
manded by the hypothesis; (4) that the advance of each has, 

(New Series, No. 23.) 43 
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in its publication, thrown light upon the other, causing therein, 
to a greater or less extent, a corresponding advance ; (5) that 
the tendency of both is toward unity ;—if these things can be 
shown, then certainly much has been done toward the estab- 
lishment of the truth of the hypothesis that there is a personal 
God, the author of both Nature and Scripture, and its corollary 
that there should be an inductive science of Scripture. The 
effort will be made to establish (on the basis of the hypothesis) 
all the above mentioned points, although not in the exact 
order indicated. 

Nature and Scripture differ in many respects, three of which 
will be specified as proper to the following discussion : 

1. Knowledge is to be derived from Nature by the study of 
physical phenomena; it is to be derived from Scripture by the 
study of discourse, as presented in words, phrases, verbal fig- 
ures and symbols. 

2. The knowledge to be derived from Nature has respect 
principally to man’s physical necessities; that to be derived 
from Scripture has respect principally (as alleged by theologi- 
ans) to his spiritual needs. 

3. Nature nowhere directly declares the existence of a per- 
sonal Creator;* Scripture begins with the assumption that 
such a Being exists. 

Not only do Nature and Scripture differ in the foregoing 
respects, but they also resemble each other in two important 
particulars : 

1. All of knowledge essential to life in the realm of either. 
lies at or near the surface respectively of oneand the other. In 
the realm of Nature it is patent to every intelligent observer 
what is essential to the support of physical life. The savage, 
as well as the sage, knows that fire will warm him, that corn will 
nourish, and that water will quench thirst. In Scripture it is 
equally apparent what is essential to spzritual life. It is a no- 
ticeable fact that, on the fundamentals of Christianity, all 
Christians, who regard the Scriptures as the only divinely in- 
spired rule of faith and practice, agree. 

2. Upon all subjects not essential to the ends specified, both 
Nature and Scripture are full of hidden truths. This is, con- 





* We hold of course, that it impliedly declares it, in accordance with the teaching 
of Psalm xix. 
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fessedly by all, the casein the realm of Nature, and that it is so 
in the realm of Scripture is acknowledged by all students of 
the Bible, and is made manifest by the differing opinions of 
confessedly honest and able. students of the Word of God in 
matters admitted to be non-essential. 

It should also be remarked, as involving both a resemblance 
and a difference between Nature and Scripture, that, within 
certain narrow limits, and within those limits only, both occupy 
acommon field. Nature, according to theologians and many 
inductive scientists of Nature, implies under its phenomena, to 
a certain extent, religious truth ; and Scripture, confessedly by 
all, contains a brief account of the origin of Nature. 

It is manifest that it is the fact of the existence of hidden 
truths in the realm of Nature that affords ground for the exist- 
ence of an inductive science of Nature—z. ¢., the continual 
advance in knowledge of the hidden truths that underlie appar- 
ent phenomena by rational observation and investigation. 
Were nothing Azdden there could be no search. And further, 
it is held by many inductive scientists of Nature that the con- 
cealment of truths under phenomena was designed by the in- 
telligent Creator to meet the demands of man’s nature for con- 
tinual increase of knowledge, and also by exercise in patient 
investigation to develop his intellectual powers. That such 
development is the result of such investigation no one can 
deny. The search after truth is\the most potent means of 
intellectual growth. Upon the hypothesis of an intelligent 
Creator (which is the hypothesis on which we are now proceed- 
ing) the opinion that such a result was designed is most rational. 
On the one hand we have a being capable of unlimited devel- 
opment, and on the other we have not only an unlimited, but 
an atiractive, gymnasium to give him that development. 

Now, upon-the supposition that the Bible also is from God, 
it is but rational to conclude that it also will contain, under the 
phenomena of words, hidden truths; and especially is it ra- 
tional to conclude that that portion which contains an account 
of the origin and development of Nature will contain such hid- 
den truths. It cannot be supposed that an intelligent God would 
spread out before man in Nature a field of mystery, in order to 
his attraction unto study and his development thereby, and at 
the same time place in his hand a book which, by clearly explain- 
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ing the mysteries of Nature, should preclude the developing 
study. And here is to be found the explanation of that much 
misunderstood and misapplied, but, in a right sense true, saying, 
“The Bible was not given to teach men science.” 
given as a text-book of completed science, and far less as a text- 
book of any one stage of the ever-advancing inductive science 


It was not 


of Nature. And still further is it rational to conclude that 
that portion of the Word of God which speaks of the origin 
and development of mystery-embosoming Nature should itself 
contain mysteries ; that, in the similarity of workmanship and 
in the light of their harmony as the mysteries of each should 
be unraveled, evidence should be given to his intelligent crea- 
tures that both proceeded from one all-wise and beneficent 
Creator. 

It is but rational to suppose that if Nature and Scripture are 
placed before the observation of man by the same personal 
God, while all that is essential to the physical and spiritual life 
of man will lie on the surface respectively of one and the other, 
there will be in Scripture, as in Nature, those hidden truths 
which will not only afford ground for, but demand, an inductive 
science of Scripture similar to that of Nature. Thus rational 
considerations lead us to suspect what becomes evident upon 
. investigation—that there are hidden truths in the written Word 
of God as well as in his physical kosmos. Possibly in both 
Nature and Scripture there are masses of undeveloped truth 
hidden under phenomena, physical or verbal, to which all that 
has been brought ‘to light bears as slight a proportion as does - 
the exhumed coal bear to that which lies unmined in its native 
beds. We as little believe that the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines formulated all of Scriptural truth as that Copernicus 
systematized all of natural truth included within the field of 
his gigantic researches. In the declaration that there are hid- 
den truths in the Bible no new theological doctrine is an- 
nounced. The Church in all ages has acknowledged it; her 
creeds and confessions, elaborated, modified and extended in 
successive periods of her history, are the manifestation of her 
acknowledgment. More than two hundred years ago the 
great pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers declared, just before the 
embarkation on the Speedwell, that ‘he was very confident 
that the Lord had more truth and light to break forth out 
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of his holy Word.”’ Doubtless it was in recognition of this 
truth that the Great Master exhorted his disciples, “ Search 
(examine, investigate) the Scriptures.” 

It should here be remarked that the inductive scientist of Na- 
ture does not regard it as a slur upon Nature—as manifesting 
that she could not have come from the hand of a personal God, 
or that she is unworthy of notice—that he reads her teach- 
ings differently, in some points, from the inductive scientists 
of a former age. Why then should a similar fact in reference 
to the past and present interpretations of the Bible prove that 
it is not from God or that it is unworthy of notice? In con- 
nection with the foregoing, it should be carefully noted that the 
Latin, French, German and English versions of the Scriptures 
are not the Scriptures. Every version is to a large extent a 
commentary ; it presents the translator’s interpretation of the 
Scripture. No more is the English version the Bible itself than 
was the Ptolemaic interpretation of Nature Nature itself.* Had 
Prof. Huxley recognized this fact he would not, in his recent 
lectures in New York, have made asa point against the Bible 
that the word whales occurs in the account of the fifth period 
or day of creation (Gen. i:21). Had he been acquainted with 
Hebrew, of which language he confessed his ignorance, he 
would have known that the Hebrew 0°23n (tanninim), translat- 
ed whales, means properly sea-monsters. 

It should now be remarked, and also be carefully noted by 
the reader, that naturally the portion of Scripture that would 
be last subjected to scientific investigation by theologians is 
the account of the origin of Nature. This forms but the porti- , 
co to the great work which the inductive scientist of Scripture 
has to study. His main duty is to investigate those portions 
which immediately relate to man’s condition, duty and des- 
tiny. Beyond the bare statements that God created the world, 
and that he created man in his own image, the first chapter of 





* This remark has reference to identity of substance, not to comparative correct- 
ness of representation (or interpretation). It is in recognition of the fact set 
forth above that the Westminster Confession of Faith declares (Chap. I. Art. 8) 
“The Old Testament in Hebrew (which was the native language of the people 
of God of old,) and the New Testament in Greek (which at the time of the writing 
of it was the most generally known to the nations), being immediately inspired of 
God, and by his singular care and providence kept pure in all ages, are therefore 
authentical; so, as in all controversies of religion, the Church is finally to appeal 
unto them.” 
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Genesis has no primary interest for theologians as theologians, 
It was perfectly natural that their attention should not be 
specially directed to it, until the progress of the inductive sci. 
ence of Nature had rendered it probable that the popular inter- 
pretation of that chapter was erroneous; and, when their at- 
tention was called, it was perfectly natural that the old inter- 
pretations, which had for ages been embalmed in systems of 
theology, should be reluctantly abandoned. It has been re- 
marked that no man in England over thirty years of age 
adopted the conclusions of Newton’s Principia on the first pub- 
lication of that great work ; certainly but few adopted them. 
The general diffusion of a newly promulgated theory of physi- 
cal inductive science is not so much in the minds of the lead- 
ing existent scientists as in those of the uprising generation. 
Is it strange that a similar state of things should exist on the 
first promulgation of a new conclusion of inductive scriptural 
science ? Here, however, it is proper to call attention to the 
fact that the first promulgation of the idea that the processes 
of creation (or, as it may be styled, kosmical development) oc- 
cupied immense periods of time was by the great Augustine, 
an inductive Scriptural scientist of the fifth century, as the 
result of his study of the first chapter of Genesis.* Augustine, 
however, was, in many respects, a man before his time; his 
conclusion seems to have effected no change in the views of his 
contemporaries, and it remained for the inductive scientists of 
Nature to incite the inductive scientists of Scripture to inves- 
tigations in what was to the latter an outlying field. 

It is but natural, as appears from the consideration presented 
above, that in the field common to Nature and Scripture, so 
far as the origin of Nature is concerned, the main and inciting 
advance of scientific research should be made by inductive 
physical scientists. There is another reason for this which 
should be mentioned. The great object of the theologian is to 
act upon the fopular mind in reference to spiritual things. Not 
only to him as a theologian and to the people, is it of no mo- 





* De Genesi ad Literam, Lib. ii: ch. 14; Contra Manicheos, and De Civitate, 
referred to by Prof. Tayler Lewis in his ‘* Special Introduction to the First Chapter of 
Genesis,” in the American edition of Lange on Genesis, p. 131. We are under the 
impression that Origen, in the end of the second or beginning of the ¢hird century, 


preceded Augustine in the publication of this idea. We have been unable, how- 
ever, to verify the fact. 
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ment whether the universe was created and developed in six 
natural days, or in six indefinite periods, but the mooting of 
that question in the pulpit, unless forced upon him in the de- 
fense of the inspiration of the Scripture, would accomplish evil 
rather than good. He would naturally and properly turn aside 
to the study and presentation of other topics. 

But the progress of the inductive science of Nature did force 
this study upon theologians, and the result was, not merely an 
increased knowledge of the hidden truths of the Word of God, 
but a beneficial reaction upon the study of Nature. More than 
seventy years ago Dr. Chalmers, then a young man, 
made the following utterance in a lecture at St. Andrew’s: 
“ There is a prejudice against the speculations of the geologist 
which I am anxious to remove. It has been said that they 
nurture infidel propensities. It has been alleged that geology, 
by referring the origin of the globe to a higher antiquity than 
is assigned to it by the writings of Moses, undermines our faith 
in the inspiration of the Bible and in all the animating pros- 
pects of the immortality which it unfolds. This is a false alarm. 
The writings of Moses do not fix the antiquity of the globe.” 
Other distinguished students both of Scripture and of Nature 
came to the same conclusion, so that Hugh Miller, not him- 
self inferior to any whom he mentioned, declared fifty years 
later*: ‘“ Even in this late age, when the scientific standing 
of geology is all but universally recognized, and the vast peri- 
ods of time which it demands fully conceded, neither geologist 
nor theologian could, in any new scheme of reconciliation, 
shape his first proposition more skilfully than it was shaped by 
Chalmers a full half century ago. It has formed since that 
time the preliminary proposition of those ornaments of at once 
Science and the English Church, the present venerable Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Bird Sumner, with Drs. Buckland, 
Conybeare, and Prof. Sedgwick; of eminent evangelistic Dis- 
senters, too, such as the late Dr. Pye Smith, Dr. John Harris, 
Dr. Robert Vaughn, Dr. James Hamilton and the Rev. Mr. 
Binney—enlightened and distinguished men, who all came 
early to the conclusion, with the lecturer of St. Andrew’s, that 
‘the writings of Moses do not fix the antiquity of the globe.’” 
It is beyond question that these men, who were among the: 


* Testimony of the Rocks, Lect. III. 
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most efficient workers, in their day, inthe upbuilding of the 
inductive science of geology, preparing the way for further ad- 
vance, were both beneficially restrained and directed by their 
study of the Divine Word. A similar beneficial reaction might 
_ be shown to have taken place in other fields of Nature, espec- 
ially in astronomy, did space permit. In the hyper-physical 
inductive sciences, however, of psychology, morals, law, eth- 
nology, history, philology, the influence of the study of the 
Scriptures has been most widely and beneficially felt. 

There is still another important fact to be considered, namely, 
that the independent investigations of the inductive scientists 
of Nature and Scripture begin not merely at different, but at 
opposite standpoints. The student of Nature (the completed 
work) labors ad extra ad intra, from the circumference, so to 
speak, to the centre; the student of the book of Genesis (the 
description of the formation of the work) labors ad intra ad extra, 
from the centre to the circumference. The final results of their 
completed studies may perfectly agree; the first results of inde- 
pendent studies must necessarily be variant and opposed. Were 
the inventor and manufacturer of some strange instrument to 
place in the hands of two equally intelligent men for study —in 
those of one the instrument, and in those of the other a brief de- 
scription of the mode of its manufacture ;—in the first conclu- 
sions of these students there would be variance of opinion as to 
the construction and use of the machine. Years might elapse 
before they would arrive at unity in judgment; probably 
never would they so arrive, if neither consulted the other. 
Such differences would exist as now exist between those stu- 
dents of the Bible who refuse to consider the conclusions of 
the students of Nature, and those students of Nature who re- 
fuse to consider the conclusions of the students of the Bible. 
If the one to whom was committed the description should also 
study the instrument, whilst the other should persistently refuse 
to look at the description, differences would still exist, though 
in a less degree—such differences as now exist between the 
more liberal inductive scientists of Scripture who recognize that 
an inductive science of Nature does exist, and mere inductive 
scientists of Nature who refuse to seriously examine the Bible, 
denying its Divine origin because, in their judgment, it does 
not, at first glance, support in all respects what they regard as 
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the established facts of Science.* The existing differences are 
precisely what might be expected (on the hypothesis that both 
Nature and Scripture come from-God) between the mere in- 
ductive scientists of Nature who deny the Divine origin of 
the Bible, and those students of Nature and the Bible who 
admit that both are the workmanship of God. 

But while there are still differences between the apparent 
teachings of Nature and the Bible, as interpreted by the induc- 
tive scientists of each, a wonderful harmony has already been 
made manifest in the reaction of one inductive science upon 
the other. Both Nature and Scripture seem to agree in teach- 
ing the truth of what is known as the nebular hypothesis ; 
that the work of forming the existing kosmos was carried on 
throughout several immense periods of time; that light was 
first evolved from chaos through motion ; that the separation of 
the sun and starsas “ light-holders” was not in one of the first 
periods of development; that the order of appearance of fish, 
reptiles and mammalia, as set forth in the first chapter of Gen- 
esis, is substantially correct ; that man was the last created (or 
developed) of the mammalia. Many other harmonies might 
be mentioned. All apparent differences between the books of 
Nature and Scripture are not yet reconciled, and that for the 
sufficient reason that the inductive scientists of Nature and 
Scripture have not yet reached their goal. 

The tendencies of both inductive sciences, however, are to- 
ward still greater harmony. May we be permitted to forecast 
two or three probable future coincidences? 

The trend of the inductive science of Nature is toward the 
theory that what we now call elements are but modifications 
of one primal substance.t We have long believed this to 
be a truth set forth in what we regard as a mistranslated 
word in Gen. i:2, viz., ia (ohn), translated void. The 
whole passage, as it seems to us, should be translated: “ The 
earth (there, the material universe) was formless and pure (or 
simple).”” The term is derived from the obsolete root spp 
(Gahah), defined by Gesenius as probably, zo be clean, pure. 





*As well might we reject Nature as veracious because, at first glance, she 
seems to declare that the sun revolves around the earth. 
+ See Popular Science Monthly, Feb. 1876, p. 463. 
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The pureness, uncompoundedness, homogeneousness, of the 
primitive mass is, we think, referred to. 

Again, inductive scientists of Nature are now divided into 
what are styled evolutionists and catastrophists—the present 
trend being toward the adoption of the doctrine of evolution. 
ism (or development). In the status of the existing controversy, 
we are reminded of the old struggle between the Neptunians 
and the Plutonians. The result of that struggle was the estab- 
lishment, within limits, of the probable truth of both hypoth- 
eses. Such, it séems to usin the light of God’s Word, will 
be the result of the present controversy. Within limits, we 
ourselves hold the doctrine of development, upon what seems 
to us Scriptural and natural foundations; but, upon the same 
grounds also, we hold the doctrine of catastrophe. The march 
of Nature has not been in one unbroken development. In the 
beginning there must have been a catastrophe which began 
development, and the book of Nature seems to us to teach that, 
like the setting and rising of the sun, there have been a series 
of catastrophes, ending the old and beginning the new ight 
and life periods. In the end, as it seems to us, the inductive 
scientists of Nature will agree with those of Scripture in declar- 
ing that the evenings and mornings formed the days of develop- 
ment; and, further still, that the days of natural development 
were six, followed by a resting period, the seventh—the day 
that now is. 

And yet again, inductive scientists of Nature look forward to ~ 
the time when the existing light and life period shall cease to 
be. Scripture long ago foretold, ere modern (so-called) science 
had existence, that the existing heavens and earth shall pass 
away ; and still further, that the coming night shall be followed 
by another morning, that from the bosom of the new chaos 
shall arise another kosmos—even the new heavens and the 
new earth wherein shall dwell righteousness. 


In conclusion we would remark, 

1. For obvious reasons this discussion has contemplated 
only those portions of Scripture which treat of the origin, de- 
velopment, and final destruction of the existing kosmos. It 
can hardly be denied that the facts set forth (not including, of 
course, our own forecastings) ang true, and that they are in 
strict accord with the hypothesis that there is a personal God, 
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the author. of both Nature and those portions of the Bible that 
have been referred to. We will now ask if any other hypothe- 
sis can be imagined that will satisfy the demand of the facts? 

2. The discussion brings prominently to view another con- 
catenation of facts, which not only supports but demands the 
hypothesis of a personal Creator and Author, and its corollary 
that there mpst be an inductive science of Scripture. 

The book of Genesis is confessedly one of the oldest in éx- 
istence. It was gray with antiquity long before the Museum 
of Alexandria, which Dr. Draper declares to have been “the 
birthplace of modern science,” was dreamed of. Of all the 
ancient cosmogonies it alone continues to hold the respect of | 
any of the learned. The modern rigid and concurrent criti- 
cisms of Nature and the Book have but served to bring out un- 
imagined harmonies between them. Far more accurately does 
the first chapter of Genesis represent the established conclu- 
sions of the inductive science of Nature of the present day, 
than do the writings of (so-called) scientists—in astronomy be- 
fore La Place, and in geology before the present century. 
Whence came that Book, written in the unscientific period of 
human history, which is so qnalagous to Nature in its embosom- 
ing, and so concealing, unessential truths under apparent phe- 
nomena, and which is the verbal counterpart of Nature in the 
character of the truths which it embosoms? 

3. Whilst this article has respect to the inductive science 
of Scripture in reference to one of the fields common to 
Nature and Scripture, it is not to be supposed that the re- 
searches of the inductive scientist of the Bible are confined to 
that field. Scripture, in its theology, anthropology, eth- 
nology, history, ecclesiology, prophecy, spreads out before its 
students, as before hinted, fields as broad and rich in as yet 
hidden truths as are the natural fields of astronomy, geology, 
physics, chemistry and biology. In continuance and limita- 
tion of this remark, it should be said that there is as little dan- 
ger that the surface facts of Scripture, those that are essential 
to spiritual life, will be shown to be false by scientific investi- 
gation, as that such investigation in the realm of Nature will 
ever show that water and corn are not the essential elements . 
of physical nourishment, that arsenic does not destroy life, and 
that fire does not warm. 
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4. Between inductive science (Natural or Scriptural) and 
religion, properly so called (2. ¢., the activity of the human soul 
in reference to God), conflict can no more exist than between 
such science and the activity of mind and body in reference to 
Nature. Between inductive science and religion, cmproperly 
so called (¢.¢.,a human systematization of supposed Scrip. 
tural truth), there is no more conflict than between the natural 
inductive science of the present age and the objective systems 
put forth by the natural inductive scientists of a former age. 
In the accepted systems, both of Biblical and Natural (sup- 
posed) truths, there are grand surface doctrines, comprising all 
that it is necessary man should know in the realm of either, — 
doctrines, as declared in the preceding paragraph, that no in- 
vestigation can overthrow ; in both, there are hypotheses con- 
cerning embosomed truths—the knowledge of which ¢ruths is 
interesting, essential to the completeness of knowledge, more 
or less important it may be, but not essential to either physi- 
cal or spiritual life—some of which hypotheses, doubtless, will 
be modified while others will be overthrown. The march of 
the inductive sciences of both Nature and the Bible will ever 
be, like the curve of the hyperbola toward its unchanging as- 


symptote, toward SCIENCE, rightly so called, z. ¢., completeness 
of knowledge. 
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Art. VII.—THE BRAHMO SOMAJ.* 
By Rev. A. BROADHEAD, D.D., Allahabad, India. 


IT may be questioned whether the Brahmist raovement in 
India has assumed sufficiently definite proportions to enable 
one to form a correct judgment as to its value. It is certain, 
however, that it may be regarded as a permanent quality 
among the forces that are to act upon the Hindu mind and 
assist in determining the form of religious development in the 
Indian Empire. As yet the area in which the influence of this 
new religion is felt is limited. It had its origin in Bengal, and 
for the most part its progress thus far has been confined to that 
province. The word Somaj may be taken as the equivalent for 
our word Church, used in its generic sense. There are, probably, 
not more than one hundred individual Brahmo churches—or 
Somajes, to form from the word an English plural—throughout 
India, and none of these have a very large membership. The 
intensely conservative nature of the people of India, which 
manifests itself not more in their unwillingness td forsake the 
manners and customs of their forefathers than in their antipa- 
thy to any change in their religious views, leads to the belief 
that a rapid extension isnot to be expected for Brahmism or 
any other system which differs radically from that which has 
been so long cherished by the Hindus. 

The person of greatest prominence at present connected with 
this departure from the orthodox Hindu faith, is Bab& Keshab 
Chandra Sen. Although he is not to be regarded as the orig- 
inator of the movement, he, perhaps, more than any other, has 
given it an impetus; and it is probably true that its destiny for 
good or evil is within his control, since much, if not all, of its 
vitality is due to his personal magnetism. Although it is less 
than fifty years since Brahmism claimed any place among the 
religions of India, nevertheless it bears the impress of three 
leading minds. First among these stands Rajah Ram Mohan 
Roy, to whom must be accorded the merit of breaking with his 
caste-fellows and announcing a creed, the mere statement of 
which raised an insuperable barrier between him and the vast 





* The Brahmo Somaj. Rev. Dr. Jardine, Allahabad Conference, 1872. 
Indian Evangelical Review, October, 1875. 
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majority of his countrymen. Ram Mohan Roy was a man of 
considerable culture, having acquaintance with the literature of 
the West, as well as with that of his own country. There can 
be no doubt that he was assisted to the position he was enabled 
to take, not only by the study of writers of the Unitarian 
school of belief, but by his familiarity with much of the ortho. 
dox literature which came into his hands in his own country 
and in England ; and doubtless he was an interested student of 
the Bible during the latter part of his life. Dr. Jardine, speak- 
ing of a publication of the Rajah’s entitled “The Precepts of 
Jesus,” says that it is evident that the writer looked upon the 
teachings of Christ as being the supreme guide to life eternal. 

The first Brahmo Somaj was organized in Calcutta in 1830, 
three years before the death of Ram Mohan Roy. The word 
Brahmo, if chosen with any reference to its derivation, seems 
to be an unfortunate one, and subjects those who bear the 
designation to the charge of cowardice in adopting for them- 
selves a name which, if it has any significance, conveys an 
idea which is repudiated by the adherents to this new faith. 
At the Allahabad Conference the late Dr. Wilson of Bombay, 
than whom no one was better fitted to pronounce upon this 
subject, passed some severe strictures upon these religionists 
for adopting the word Brahmo, which, he stated, was used in 
the Hindu-pantheistic philosophy to denote the deity viewed 
as the sole existence. This doctrine, although rejected by the 
Brahmos of the present day, seems to have found some favor 
with Ram Mohan Roy, who quotes from the Upanishods and 
other Vedantic writings such passages as the following: “A 
wise man knowing God as perspicuously residing in all 
creatures, forsakes all idea of duality; being convinced that 
there is only one real existence, which is God.” ‘“ The Veda 
(Védanta) says all that exists is indeed God.” ‘ The soul isa 
portion of the Supreme Ruler: the relation is not that of mas- 
terand servant—ruler and ruled—but is that of whole and 
part.” Since the Brahmos have fully adopted the Theistic 
idea, it certainly seems as though they might have chosen a 
designation less encumbered with pantheistic notions. 

Ram Mohan Roy did not seem ambitious to form a sect, and 
it was reserved for Debendranath Tajore, and after him Keshab 
Chandra Sen, to give the movement a permanent shape. Pre- 
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vious to the advent of Debendranath Tajore in 1839, the ac- 
cessions to the new church had not been numerous; perhaps 
the larger number of disciples were obtained from among the 
graduates of the Government schools, the tendency of whose 
curriculum was to destroy their ancient faith without supply- 
ing any other in its stead. The influence exerted by the new 
leader was in the direction cf conservatism and an exaltation 
of the Hindu shastras, rather than in the taking of any radical 
positions or showing the superiority of evangelical truth over 
the errors of the Hindu system. In the year 1857 Keshab 
Chandra Sen joined the Brahmos. He early began to show 
adaptation as a leader of men, and since the tendency of his 
mind was progressive, it was not long before he found himself 
at the head of a party within the church which was opposed 
to the tardy methods of the then leader of the Somaj. If we 
examine the sources from which the three guiding minds 
among the Brahmos appear to have drawn their inspiration, we 
shall find that Ram Mohan Roy had been led to drink largely 
at the fountain of divine truth. Debendranath Tajore, on 
the other hand, adhered with great tenacity to the sacred 
books of the Hindus, and clung to as much of the ancestral 
faith as was consistent with his somewhat advanced views, . 
while Keshab Chandra Sen evidently pursued an eclectic 
course ; for while he fails to grasp the distinguishing truths of 
the gospel and denies the inspiration of the Scriptures, reject- 
ing altogether the idea that God communicates his will to men 
by means of a written revelation, nevertheless he emphasizes 
the two great truths, of the fatherhood of God and. the 
brotherhood of man—truths which could have been revealed 
to him by the Bible alone, and which cut at the root of poly- 
theism and caste, the twin supports of the fabric of Hinduism. 

Keshab Chandra Sen, in his attempt to dissever himself and 
his co-religionists more entirely from the Hindu faith, which, 
he contends, differs from the facts of the Vedas, advanced 
three propositions, and the defense of these, especially the first 
of the three, finally led to the separation of the Brahmo 
Church into two sections; that adhered to by Debendranath 
Tajore and the more conservative portion of the Brahmos, tak- 
ing the name of the Adi (original) Somaj, and that of which 
Keshab Chandra Sen espoused the leadership, being called the 
Brahmo Somaj of India. 
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The three propositions announced by. Keshab Chandra Sen 
are as follows: 

1. That the external signs of caste distinctions—such as the 
brahminical thread—should not be used. 

2. That none but Brahmos of sufficient ability and good 
moral character, who lived consistently with their profession, 
should be allowed to conduct the services of the Somaj. 

3. That nothing should be said in the Somaj expressive of 
hatred or contempt for other religions. 

The struggle between the two parties in the Somaj has 
proved rather an unequal one, and whether due, as before re- 
marked, to the personal influence of Keshab Chandra Sen, or 
to the fact that his position wasa rebound from the stiff, stern, 
orthodox Hinduism as it had come down through the ages, it 
is certain that the conservative school rapidly lost ground, and 
the progressives everywhere are in the ascendant. 

It was natural that Evangelical Christendom should regard 
such a movement as this with great interest,and it may be 
admitted that possibly too much was expected from this de- 
parture from a system which had remained intact for centuries. 
But Keshab Chandra Sen disappointed the hopes of those 
who, standing on the advanced posts of Christendom, noted 
with eagerness everything that might indicate weakness in 
any part of the enemy’s stronghold. In an essay entitled 
“ Jesus Christ: Europe and Asia,” delivered in 1866, the Babu 
took advanced ground in favor of Christianity and its founders, 
but, as though fearful that he had gone too far, he seized an 
early occasion to recall some of his more advanced positions, 
and in his estimate of Christ was careful to give him a place 
no higher than that of the most perfect among creatures. A 
few extracts from the writings of the reformer are given. 
From these it will be apparent that, while having a confused 
and very imperfect idea of the way of salvation, he is indebted 
to the Bible for many of the terms which he employs. 

1. “ Whether we look up to the heavens, or whether we look 
round tc the various objects lying scattered on the amplitudes 
of nature, every object tells us that the Creator of the uni- 
verse is one; all historic life, all creation tells us that He who 
guides the universe and the destinies of nations is One and In- 
finite.” (K.C. Sen’s English Visit, p. 552.) 
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2. “To believe in the Fatherhood of God is to believe in the 
brotherhood of man; and whoever, therefore, in his own heart 
and in his own house, worships the true God daily, must learn 
to recognize all his fellow-countrymen as brethren. Declare a 
crusade against idolatry and . . . the very sight of that 
will drive caste to desperation.” (Lectures and Tracts by K. 
C. Sen, p. 211.) 

3. “If every individual were to realize this great fact, and 
feel that God is near to him as #zs Father, while as the Uni- 
versal Father he looks to the grand purpose of the universe as 
a whole, then, but not till then, would religion be a source of 
comfort on the one hand and of purity on the other.” (Eng- 
lish Visit, p. 164.) 

4. “There is something in the Bible which has staggered 
many who stand outside the pale of orthodox Christianity and 
made them inimical to Christ; I mean his sublime egotism 
and self-assertion. It is true Christ says, ‘ Love God and love 
man, and ye shall have everlasting life;’ but does He not also 
say, ‘I am the way, I am the light of the world?’ Does He not 
say, ‘Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest?’ He who said that the only way to eter- 
nal life is the love of God and the love of man, also says, ‘ 7am 
the way.’ Jesus Christ, then, truly analyzed, means, love of 
God and love of man.” (Jézd, p. 240.) 

5. “It wouid be an insult to the majesty of God’s throne— 
it would be a blasphemy against Divine mercy, to say that He. 
will wrathfully condemn any sinners to eternal perdition,” 
(Ibid, p. 175.) 

6. “If we pray in a humble spirit, if we kneel down and open | 
up the depths of our hearts, our longings, our sorrows, our af- 
flictions, unto the One Living God, He who is plenteous in 
mercy will hear us and grant our prayers.” (Jdzd, p. 68.) 

7. “In the religion of the world man is his own guide, and 
to a great extent, his own Saviour. He depends upon his own 
faculties and powers for the attainment of truth, and for deliy- 
erance from sin. Its prayer is, that man’s will may be done 
on earth in the name of God. (In the religion of heaven) God’s 
will is absolute and immutable law, and his judgment final 
and irreversible.” (Lectures and Tracts, p. 100.) 


8. “True penitence humbles man to the dust, and ‘makes 
(New Series, No. 23.) 44 
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him put his entire trust in the Lord for the purpose of salva- 
tion. As such, repentance is essential to faith; for not till 
man’s proud head is humbled down under an overpowering 
sense of his own unworthiness would he cling to God’s feet— 
not till he distrusts himself would he trust the redeeming and 
all-sufficient grace of God. Repentance begins the good work of 
conversion, which faith and prayer carry on. By opening the 
eyes of the sinner to his iniquities, it fostersa longing for de- 
liverance ; faith and prayer act as guides, and safely lead the 
penitent sinner unto the kingdom of heaven, where he is re- 
‘ generated by divine grace.” (Lectures and Tracts, p. 116.) 

As before remarked, the Brahmos reject the idea of a written 
revelation. This position seems to have been taken when the 
disciples of this School were forced to yield their belief in the 
divine origion of the Vedas, this being held by their founder 
Ram Mohan Roy. 

In one sense the Brahmos may be regarded as the Protes- 
tants of India. They protest against polytheism, against idol- 
atry, against caste, and preéminently against pantheism, 
which enters so largely into the Hindu systems of belief—a 
dreadful creed, as one remarks, that has eaten out the heart 
and soul of India. Besides this, the Brahmos regard with 
much concern the dissemination throughout India of works 
tending to undermine any and all faith. Speaking of positivism, 
Keshab Chandra Sen remarks: “This alone was wanting to com- 
plete the miseries of my country.” Nor are the Brahmos back- 
ward in pressing social reforms. They have adopted advanced 
ideas with reference to the re-marriage of widows, they would 
greatly extend the opportunity for the education of females, 
and strenuously insist upon the abandonment of many of the 
evil social practices so rife in India. 

But after all that may be said in favor of this new religion, 
the consideration of it can leave only a feeling of sadness in the 
minds of those who long for the day when the peoples of India 
shall accept Christ in his fulness. The most that can be said 
of this faith is, that it despises one which, so long as held, kept 
the soul at an infinite distance from Him who alone can save. 
But in this reform there is far more of human than of divine 
wisdom. The merit upon which it rests is that of the sinner, 
rather than that of the Saviour ; it anchors the soul upon itself 
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rather than upon Christ, and in its pride it says: We will not 
have this man to rule over us. If it has a destiny to work out, 
we can only hope that it may speedily yield its present beliefs, 
and, rejecting its “intuitions,” cling alone to Him who is the 
Life and the Light of men. ‘ 





Art. VIIIL—FAITH AND TRUST. 
By Pror. Epwarp A. LAWRENCE. 

WHAT do these words mean? Are they synonymes or are 
they moral opposites? A sermon by a popular evangelical 
Boston minister expresses regret that ‘trust’ in Christ was 
being substituted for faith in Christ.” It had been announced 
as “not a close secret” that the intelligent Christian people of 
Boston, ‘‘ even those who are classed as evangelical, have fol- 
lowed with much concern the development of the plan of sal- 
vation presented and explained by Mr. Moody at the Taber- 
nacle meetings ;”” and that the discourse was prepared “ with 
special reference” to what the preacher “regards as some of 
the misleading utterances” of the evangelist. And it has pass- 
ed into history as one of the marked features of events in con- 
nection with Mr. Moody’s labors, and the remarkable work of 
God in Boston. It protests ‘against the error that trusting, 
simple reliance on and confidence in the goodness of another, 
and the love of another, without personally imitating that 
goodness and being born into the same love, could save men.” 
The only idea which the word trust symbolizes is that “ of re- 
pose’’—simple, “ babe-like, inactive, unenergetic dependence ;”’ 
of “an eaglet carried on its mother’s back, without motion or 
thought on its part—with only the capacity to lie still, enjoy 
and be carried.” The eaglet may enjoy lying still and being 
carried, but it is strange that such a babe-like, thoughtless, 
careless dependence could be mistaken for Christian trust, 
though only those who “become as little children” can enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. And it is certain that Mr. Moody 
has no such conception, and no desire to 


‘“be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease.” 
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In a graphic picture of this imputed impotence and laziness 
of trust, the sermon represents that the word has “no wings” 
and “no /egs.” But Isaiah says that the trusters who “ wait upon 
the Lord” have both, and that “they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles, shall run and not be weary, shall walk and not 
faint.”” It says that trust “never does anything and never 
wants to do anything, any more than love wants to move or 
act when at rest on the bosom of infinite supply and infinite 
contentment, and finds its heaven in simply lying there.” But 
is love, too, a mere nerveless, selfish passivity, that finds its 
heaven in a lazy, luxurious lounging on the bosom of supply ? 
Those are infelicitous figures of speech, and that mischievous 
rhetoric which so discredits these Christian graces. The only 
evidence of love is obedience ; and of trust, energetic, holy ac- 
tion where it is in place. “Ifaman love me,” he will keep 
my words. And respecting the truster, Jeremiah exclaims: 
“‘ Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord: he shall be asa 
tree planted by the waters, that spreadeth out her roots by 
the river: her-leaf shall be green, neither shall it cease from 
bearing fruzt.” 

The discourse contains a somewhat elaborate philological 
argument to prove the essential uwx/ikeness of faith and trust. 
The two words “ have no similitude,” and “ differ in their pa- 
rentage.”’ One comes “ from the Latin tongue, the other from 
the old Norse language.’”’ They “are not twins,” and “ you 
cannot put one into the cradle of the other without fraud.” 
There is such “ a world-wide distinction between them” that 
Jesus never used the word ¢rvus¢ “ but three times in his life.” 
“It is only used in the Gospels three times,” “in all the rest 
of the New Testament only sixteen times;’’ Cruden mentions 
its use thirty-one times. On the other hand, fazth is employed 
as a noun “in the New Testament over two hundred times;” 
and Jdelieve is found eighty-six times, the past form delieved 
“ sixty-five times,” and Jdelieveth “ thirty-two times,” while in 
the Old Testament the verb delzeved occurs “ but eleven times,” 
and delieveth “ but three times.” This critical elucidation is 
made that it might be seen “ how weak is the emphasis put 
upon the word ¢rus¢ in the Word of God.” 

This argument from philology would be more satisfactory if 
it rested on the orzgina/ of the Old and New Testament instead 
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of the translation. The preacher says: “ We are orthodox 
enough to stand squarely on the texts of the Scriptures, and we 
don’t think there can be any improvement of the text in the 
Tabernacle or anywhere else.” But what is the text of the 
Scriptures? Is it the English version, admirable as it is, or the 
German of Martin Luther, or the Latin of Jerome ? No; but 
that written in the Hebrew and Greek under the influence of 
the Divine Spirit. Properly speaking, Jesus did not make use 
of the word ¢rust or faith once in his life; nor did the evan- 
gelists or the apostles. None of the words which they employ- 
ed descended from the Latin or Norse stock, but, with few 
exceptions, all belonged to the opulent and classic Greek 
family. 

It is true the word faith hasa Latin parentage, and trust 
a Norse, but how does this prove dissimilitude of signifi- 
cance? Faith is the softened form fiducza, the meaning of 
which Andrews in his lexicon gives as “ trust, confidence, re- 
liance”; and fiducia and fides come from the verb fido, 
which the same authority defines—“ to trust, confide, place 
confidence in a person or thing.” Still further, the lexicogra- 
pher says that fido is the softened form of the Greek verb e260, 
which in its intransitive use signifies “to trust, to confide in.” 
The Greek noun which in the New Testament is rendered into 
English by the translators over two hundred times by/the word 
faith, is miot1s, which, according to Liddell and Scott, means 
“trust in others, faith,” and by Robinson is defined as “ faith, 
belief, trust.”” The word used by Jesus in opening to Nicode- 
mus the way of salvation through faith is tzorev@, the mean- 
ing of which Liddell and Scott give as “to believe, to trust in.” 
Passing from the New Testament to the Old, there is found 
the same law of language and unity of thought. mb3, the He- 
brew verb, Gesensius renders “to trust, to confide, to place 
hope or confidence in any one”’; and the noun M3, means 
trust, confidence. And Isaiah, in the spirit of the saints of 
both Testaments, exclaims: ‘‘ Behold, God is my salvation; I 
will trust in him and not be afraid.” 

Instead, therefore, of faith and trust being “ world-wide 
apart” in natural significance, ‘‘ they lie close together, if in- 
deed they are not identical in these Hebrew and Greek words 
which the Old Testament writers employed in foreshadowing 
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Christ and the apostles in announcing the great, glad tidings, 
and the word faith, by the law of inheritance, through its dou- 
ble Latin and Greek lineage, is brimful of the life of trust.” 
It is “a muscular word,” the sermon says; “it suggests man’s 
power and the use of his power.”’ Its “ first significance is re- 
liance on testimony.” But just this is the root-thought of 
trust. It relies implicitly on the testimony of “the Faithful 
and True Witness.” After having examined the records of 
his life and been satisfied with the evidence of his sufficiency 
as a Saviour, it uses its power in trusting ¢o him all man has 
to give, and in trusting zz him for remission of sins, illumina- 
tion, repentance, and all the soul needs to receive from him in 
ogder to the complete salvation. Yet, with an earnestness 
that looks like alarm, the sermon appeals to Christians, “ by 
every consideration of safety, to protest against the dropping 
of this strong, energetic, holy, adequate and efficient term by 
religious teachers when addressing the impenitent,” and against 
“the substitution in its place of a weak, nerveless, inadequate 
term which Jesus himself never used, his apostles never used, 
the teachers of the church have never used, and which has 
scarcely a mention in the Bible.’””’ To many who listened to 
the teachings of the Tabernacle or carefully perused the re- 
ported sermons delivered there, and who recall how constant 
was the use of the energetic term and how comparatively in- 
frequent, except ina single sermon “ On Trust,” was the nerve- 
less one, this note of alarm will appear not only groundless, 
but as exciting unjust suspicions against one who has drawn to 
the cross during the last two or three years masses of the En- 
glish-speaking people as no other one has for a century. In 
the sermon on “Free Grace,” the word faith appears seven 
times in the space of twenty-four lines, in explaining the plan 
of salvation in the case of the centurion, and ¢vust does not once 
occur in the whole discourse. 

In his zeal for the orthodoxy of faith, the preacher affirms 
that “historical faith is not enough ”’; nor is a historical trust. 
“ Speculative faith is not enough”; nor is speculative trust. 
“Only the faith that works by love can save a human soul.” 
Only the trust that works by love can save a soul, for the plain 
reason that nothing else is either faith or trust. It is dead if 
it does not thus work. It may be hypocrisy or a blinding de- 
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lusion, but if it is loveless and workless, if it does not “ estab- 
lish the law” by a sense of its equity and the aim at perfect 
obedience, it is a sham, by whatever name it may be called. 

“ Saving faith,” it is further said, “‘ has two sides: a negative, 
and a positive one. It means negatively, reliance ; positively 
it means self-help and co-operation.” A negative, according to 
Webster, implies a denial, something that is opposed to the 
positive. Reliance—‘ reliance on testimony,” which is the’ 
“ first significance ” of the word faith—is therefore opposed to the 
self-help and co-operation which are the positive side, and the 
only side or “ significance,” it is affirmed, which has any relation 
to Christianity.” Reliance on testimony—the testimony of 
Christ and the apostles—“ no relation to Christianity.” Is Chris- 
tianity an intuition, or a mere whatever one believes to be 
Christianity? Self-help! What is it with no reliance on the 
great and only Helper? Co-operation! With whom? how? 
except in dependence on him who works in the soul of man all 
it works out of penitence and prayer and of victory over the 
world ; reliance on him who says, “ Without me ye can do 
nothing.” 

The word faith “ has scarcely a place in the Old Testament, 
for the reason that the salvation men receive through it as a 
means of reception was not known to the ancient world.” 
“ The blessed person had not been born.” But was he utterly 
unknown to those worthies of ancient time, Abel, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, David, Isaiah—that seed of the woman which 
was the foretold victor over the satanic realm ; the promised 
seed of Abraham, in whom all the families of the earth should 
be blessed, who was David’s son and David's Lord, “ the only 
name under heaven whereby we must be saved.”” The apos- 
tle in the Epistle to the Romans, and writing of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, concluded very differently: ‘‘ Without faith it 
is impossible to please God.” But “ by faith Enoch was trans- 
lated, and before his translation had this testimony that he 
pleased God ;” and Noah “became heir to the righteousness 
which is by faith.” By faith Abraham “rejoiced to see my 
day,” said Christ ; “‘ he saw it and was glad,” for he looked for 
a city which hath foundations—offered up Isaac, and became 
the father of all them that believe, his faith being reckoned to 
him for righteousness. 
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Archbishop Magee, in his elaborate work on the Atonement, 
says: “ Holy men of old, although they were not named Chris- 
tians, yet exercised Christian faith, seeking as we do all the 
benefits of God the Father through the merits of Christ the 
Son.” Pres. Dwight, in treating of the nature of faith, says, 
“The faith of the gospel is the faith of Abraham,” and he 
thinks that no person acquainted with the Scriptures can hesi- 
tate to admit that the exercise of mind mentioned in passages 
which he cites from the Old Testament under the name of 
trust is the same which in the New Testament is called faith. 

The sermon finally asserts that trust “is not a theological 
term,” and “ has gained no higher dignity in Christian discus. 
sion than to be employed by exhorters, lay and clerical, when 
hurrying on in the swift, impetuous torrent of hortatory 
speech.” Theologically, “the word has no recognition.” Theo- 
logical means pertaining to God, and a glance at the Old Tes- 
tament will show that no word there stands in closer connec- 
tion with God, or is more frequentiy used to express the con- 
dition of his protecting, saving love, than this. “The devils 
believe and tremble.” But trusters never tremble, for “ they 
that trust in the Lord areas Mount Zion.” Cruden in his Con- 
cordance defines justifying faith as “a grace whereby we re- 
ceive Christ, and trust in and rely upon him and his righteous- 
ness alone for justification and salvation,” and “ this trust is 
called faith,” he says, “ because it relies upon the truth ofa 
promise.” 

But this word has reputable theological use outside the. 
Bible, not as a negation of faith, nor merely in the impetuous 
torrent of hortatory speech. Wesley, in asermon on Justifi- 
cation by Faith, preached while he was in connection with the 
Church of England, says: “I cannot describe the nature of this 
faith better than in the words of our own Church, ‘a sure ¢rust 
and confidence that God both hath and wiil forgive our sins, 
that he hath accepted us again into his favor for the merits of 
Christ’s death and passion.’” And his own words are, “ Chris- 
tian faith is a full reliance on the blood of Christ—a recumbency 
on him as our atonement and our life as given for us and /v- 
ing in us.” Pres. Edwards says, “Christian faith is a trusting 
in Christ,”’ and that “there is a trust in Christ in the very es- 
sence of faith.” And, that he did not regard it as a nerveless, 
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lying-down grace that never does anything, he declares: “ They 
may be said to trust in Christ, and they only, that be ready to 
do and undergo all that he desires.” Dr. Bellamy explains sav- 
ing faith as that “entire trust, reliance or dependence on 
Jesus Christ which the humble sinner has, whereby he is en- 
couraged to look to and trust in God through him for the 
complete salvation which is offered in the gospel.” Pres. 
Dwight defines the faith of the gospel as “ that emotion of the 
mind which is called trust or confidence, exercised toward 
the moral character of God, and particularly of Christ.” Dr. 
Woods, in explaining the apostle’s statement of faith as the 
substance of things hoped for, says the word Uxooraois which 
literally signifies what stands under, is here “used metaphori- 
cally, and denotes the firm trust or confidence in which the 
mind rests, and which gives to spiritual, invisible objects a 
substance and reality as if they were present. “ Faith,” says 
Lange, “is trust, and not sight.” And Dr. Charles Hodge, 
“The primary idea of faith is trust.” But what place does 
trust hold in the theology of the sermon? That “which a 
blossom holds to the tree of which it is an ornament, and of 
whose strong, generous life is the result.” “It is not the root 
of Christian experience, it is one of the topmost blossoms of 
it.” But if trust is not in the beginning, how can it become 
even an ornament of the Christian life? If faith and trust are 
“world-wide apart” at the root, how can they come together 
in the topmost blossoms? ‘“ Don’t let us teach that you can 
plant a blossom in the soil, and have what you can get by 
planting a root—for your effort will be a failure, and your re- 
vival will be only the sensation of a month.’’ What kind of 
faith in Christ would that be which had in it no trust in him ? 
It is not, therefore, scholarly correctness to say, as the ser- 
mon does, ‘“ Only by those who know nothing about letters 
could the blunder be made”’ of confounding these two words, 
nor a safe polemic adventure, in opening a theological contro- 
versy on the plan of salvation, to risk ex cathedra statements 
respecting words which Christ and the apostles used in unfold- 
ing that plan on the derivation of words which they did not 
use. It is not critical exactness to represent that Webster 
“ gives the word trust no place in theology,” when, in defining 
and illustrating it by reference and quotations, he makes use of 
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nine passages of Scripture, and gives besides the following the. 
ological illustration in his own words, “ Trust your Maker with 
yourself and all your concerns.” And it is not historical accu. 
racy to state respecting the word trust that “ Protestant theology 
has never tolerated it as a synonym for faith,” when so many Pro. 
testant theologians and interpreters have employed the two as 
nearly or quite identical in import ; and to affirm that this idea 
“that faith, in the sense of simple trust, is able to save a man, 
is an old error which Paul encountered and overthrew, and 
which James met and smote indignantly to the ground,” since 
it was only the dead faith and work-less, no-trust dogma that 
Protestantism and the apostles could not endure, and which all 
their genuine successors have ever since been encountering, 
overthrowing, and smiting to the ground. But it is safe and 
eminently Christ-like to say, “If any one tells you that trust- 
ing in Jesus will save you from your sins, I advise you to look 
to your Testament and see if you find any such phrase in it.” 
And, as I go to the Old Testament, I find just such phrases as 
these : “‘ Look unto Me, and be ye saved, all ye ends of the earth”; 
“Son, give Me thine heart—trust it to Me”; “ As for God, He 
is a buckler to all them that trust in Him.” And in the New 
Testament I catch from the lips of the Master: “Seek and ye > 
shall find”; “Come, for all things are ready”; “Come unto 
Me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” And as I look, and seek, and come, and give my heart, 
and trust, I am saved—saved from the guilt and love of sin to 
the love of God, my neighbor, and of perfect holiness.* 





* The first of Archbishop Leighton’s “ Rules for Holy Living” is this : ‘‘ Put all 
your trust in the special and singular mercy of God, that He, for His mercy’s sake 
and of His mere goodness, will help and bring you to perfection.” 
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Art. IX.—* THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK.” 
By Rev. JoHN M. LAYMAN.* 

THERE are eight places in the New Testament in which 
occur certain Greek phrases, substantially the same which are 
translated in our received English version by the phrase, “ the 
first day of the week.”” This translation has been quite gen- 
erally accepted as correct by English versionists, critics and 
commentators. Almost all other versionists have adopted the 
same idea. There are doubtless some difficulties attending 
the phrases. There seems to be some misunderstanding of some 
of the terms, some little dissent from the commonly received 
version. As evidence of this we refer to an article on the Sab- 
bath in the January number of this REVIEW. Now, the more 
these texts are studied in their form and ‘terms, the greater 
will appear the need of being well versed in the standard usage 
of the language, in order to a full understanding of them. 
Without claiming to have made any special attainments in this 
line, we may still be allowed, in view of the importance of the 
subject, to give the results of some investigations made to sat- 
isfy our own minds on this subject. We have to thank the 
author of the article on “ The Sabbath Question” for stirring 
us up to this investigation. 

In the article thus alluded to the “literal English significa- 
tion” is given as ‘‘ On one of the Sabbaths.” This might per- 
haps be called a word-for-word translation, but certainly not a 
truly literal one, since it violates the grammar of the original, 
as we shall presently see. We conceive that a ¢rue literal 
translation must not do this. 


I.—PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS. 

1. It will be observed that there are four distinct forms of 
designating the Sabbath day: oaffBatov, caffata, nuépa 
Gaffarov and nuépa caffarwy, In the New Testament the 
first form is by far the most common; the second is frequent ; 
while the others are used each a few times. In the Septuagint 
and Apocrypha the second and fourth forms predominate 
largely, the second being most common. The various authors 
differ much as to the particular form they use. The form 





* Revised by Prof. D. S. Gregory at the Author’s request. 
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nyépa cap Barov is, perhaps, used when it is intended to em- 
phasize the design of the day as one of rest. In the fault find- 
ing of the Jews, when they imagined that Christ had violated 
the Sabbath, they declare that there are six days in which men 
ought to come to be healed, and not on TH pépa TOU Caffa. 
tov, on “the day of rest (Luke xiii: 14). It has been suggested 
that yuépa caf Barer is used in allusion to rest in a// callings 
and every particular. 

The two latter forms are Hebraisms, and can, of course, be 
best understood in the light of the original language. The 
signification of the original Hebrew word, naw, Shabbrath, 
Passes over to the Greek version and to the New Testament, 
and has much to do with determining the Greek linguistic 
usage. If, therefore, we keep in view the original signification 
of oaffarov, we shall be much helped in seeing the propriety 
and force of some of these Hebraisms. This is especially true 
in some connections. The expression, “the first day of the 
Sabbath,” is harsh; but put “rest” for “Sabbath,” and the 
harshness disappears. 

2. It is also necessary to consider, briefly at least, that part of 
the sentence, in Matthew xxviii, which precedes our phrase. 
This necessity arises from its bearing on what follows. There 
is a variety of sentiment on this first phrase: oie 6& caf Bator. 
The difficulty is chiefly with ope, but partly with caffartar. 
owe is an adverb, kindred to several words denoting “ evening,” 
“‘evening-like,” “late,” etc. Some translate it “ evening”; some 
“late”; still others make it the subject of Ti é*1pmonxoven. 
The last translation violates the grammar of the original, and 
is therefore clearly inadmissible. That the word often has the 
signification of “ after’ may be seen from the usage of Plutarch, 
Philostratus, Elian, Ammonius. This would evidently seem 
to be the appropriate meaning in the passage under considera- 
tion. One point of time is spoken of in view of another that is 
gone. Finding many examples of oe in the sense of “after,” 
we adapt it in the present instance. The Greek 6é has here 
the full force of “ but.”” By recurring to the preceding record, we 
find that certain persons came to Pilate on the Sabbath, wishing 
him to have the sepuichre guarded till after the third, the pro- 
phetic day, lest the disciples should steal away the body of 
Christ. Their request was granted and the guard placed. 
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« But,” adds the historian, “after the Sabbath, in the dawn- 
ing” morning of the next day, the tomb is found empty; not 
by stealth however. The Greek oaffatwy is but one of the 
more usual forms to denote the Sabbath. The true idea, then, 
is simply this: “ But after the Sabbath” or, as Mark very posi- 
tively says, “ the Sabbath being past.” This of course implies 
that another day is begun; or, at least, is the beginning, and, 
if so, is really begun. This idea Matthew still further carries 
out, adding: tH éxzpw@oxovon és, “in the dawning into” the 
next day. Incompleting this construction, uépa@ must be sup- 
plied, according to well-established usage, rather than @p¢ or 
mpoia, or op2Ypivy; although one of the latter words is some- 
times used. The time marked is then already in the day- 
dawning of Sunday, Jewish style. The Sabbath is past, the 
first day of the succeeding week is begun. This conclusion is 
reached by giving to the words of the original such significa- 
tions as are found in common usage ; and the meaning of this 
first expression conforms to the teachings of the other records 
of the same event. 

3. Another theory has been presented and advocated by 
high authority. It is, that the zzght of feast days was counted 
with the day. This, it is maintained, was customary in that 
age. See Lightfoot, Selden, Poli Syn., e¢ a/. Admitting that 
this was the custom to a greater or less extent, it is neverthe- 
less inadmissible here. These critics would translate our 
phrase: “ But late of the Sabbath,” z¢., Sabbath night. It is 
the closing (clausula, point) of the Sabbath (its night) and the 
beginning-point of the next day. And as there is no such 
thing as a substantial zow, they strike the balance in favor of 
the following day. This theory might be made to accord with 
the one we have maintained ; but it seems unnecessary, in the 
face of the command to observe the Sabbath “ from even zo 
even,” and would seem to put the resurrection of Christ on the 
second day after his burial. It is true that an occasional in- 
terpreter has said that the resurrection did occur Sabbath 
night, and has then fallen back and asserted that the Sabbath 
really ended at the preceding sunset, so that, after all, it was 
on the third day; but we wholly dissent from such reasoning in 
acircle. Luke says that the women rested the Sabbath day, ac- 
cording to the commandment, 2. ¢., till its evening, Mark says 
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that the Sabbath had fully passed, using dtayevopévov (xvi: 
1.) This seems to have been in time to make some further 
purchases of spices before the night had fully set in (xvi: 1). 
It is clear, therefore, that the evangelists had no such con- 
ception before their minds as that of the theory under consid- 
eration, and we should not have said so much concerning it, 
had not the custom alluded to been maintained by such emi- 
nent authorities. Certain it is that, however common it may 
have been to count the night with the day, these authorities 
do not show that it is here either necessarily or actually fol- 
lowed by the evangelists. 


IIl.—INVESTIGATION OF THE PHRASES. 

The phrases usually translated “the first day of the week” 
are found with trifling variations in the eight different passages. 
The writer above alluded to translates them one for all: “On 
one of the Sabbaths.” Leaving his translation without ex- 
planatory analysis, he virtually says that this is the true ren- 
dering and zztention, this and nothing else. 

The same idea occurred to the writer many years since; but 
he soon found that it was neither sustained by philology nor 
by an induction of facts. We reject the version as violating 
the grammar of the original, and therefore as not a possible 
rendering of the Greek text so long as any grammatical render- 
ing can be found out.* In order to this translation the parti- 
tive of the conjoined genitive plural must agree with the nu- 
meral in gender. Thus“ one of the days ”’ is equivalent to “ one 
day of the days.” In Greek, via re&v nuepw@r is equivalent to 
nuépa pia tavnuep@v. Now pia is feminine gender, and 
cafBarov neuter. Hence the puiav, in Matthew xxviii: 1, 
cannot govern gaffatwy as a partitive. But 7uépav under- 
stood governs it by another rule well known to all Greek schol- 
ars. In order to make this rendering (to which we object) pos- 
sible, it would be necessary to go still further and supply twv 
npep@v, in which case the phrase would read “ the first day of 
the Sabbath days.” But so bungling does this course appear, 
and so foreign to the analogy of Greek grammatical usage, that 
no critic has ever ventured to suggest it in explaining the 
phrases under consideration. The rule for partitives is obvi- 





* See Commentary of Dr. $. Addison Alexander, Poli Syn, et al, (Shall we say 
et omnes ?) 
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ously the only rule which meets the requirements of the case ; 
and in every case of a numeral governing the genitive plural (of 
which examples abound), the partitive of such genitive plural 
will—and, we may say, must—agree with the numeral in gen- 
der. 

In this connection we give a passing notice to a claim and 
a charge contained in the above-noted article. The claim is 
that Calvin gives “ this identical construction ” in his notes on 
1 Corinthians xvi: 2.* Indeed, Calvin argues against such a 
construction, in his notes on the various passages containing 
the phrase. He would not, as a scholar, do otherwise, Al- 
most all—versionists, revisionists, commentators, lexicographers 
and critics—virtually agree to the principle of the English ver- 
sion. The charge to which we refer is that Dr. Robinson says 
that “ wherever the word oaffaror is preceded by a numeral, 
it has the signification of week.’’ We find nothing of the kind 
in the Andover edition of Dr. Robinson’s Lexicon, published 
in 1825. Inthe New York edition of 1850, we find that Dr. 
Robinson says that the word Sabbath is “ put for the interval” 
from Sabbath to Sabbath; hence, a sen’night, week, and refers 
to Luke xviii: 12 as an example. He goes on to say that 
this usage occurs “elsewhere only after numerals marking the 
days of the week.” No man of Dr. Robinson’s accurate schol- 
arship could ever make such an assertion as that attributed 
to him. What he says is as far as possible from it. Peradven- 
ture the charge came of an oversight and we pass it. 

1. The numeral ya, which occurs in each of the texts in 
question with one exception (Mark xvi:g), needs to be par- 
ticularly considered in its usage and construction. It is a car- 
dinal number taken by our English translators as an ordinal. 
The following particulars may be elicited by an examination of 
its usage. 

a. The use of cardinal numbers as ordinals is more or less 
common to all languages. This holds especially of the cardi- 
nal number one. This construction is particularly common in 
the Hebrew, and hence those texts in the New Testament in 
which it occurs are often spoken of as Hebraisms. A similar 


use of the cardinals is found in classic Greek and Latin, and is 
not uncommon in English. 





*See Tholuck’s Edition of Calvin's Commentaries. 
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6. The cardinal é2s (one), particularly the feminine form of 
it, is often used in what may be termed a semi-ordinal manner, 
Thus: pia, érepa or Sevtepa, T¢tTH—one, another or second, 
third. Genesis iv: I9, in the Sept iagint version, is an example 
in point. In all such cases—and they abound—the cardinal 
1s, ia év is really an ordinal in construction, however it may 
be translated as a cardinal. 

c. There are other connections where it is strictly used as an 
ordinal; as when it is said that “Daniel continued even unto the 
first year (vous, vos) of King Cyrus (Dan. i: 21). “ The first 
day of the month” (“ia tov unvos) is a very common usage. 
“ The first day of creation” (7) 4épa@ pia) occurs in Genesis i: 5.* 

d. Mta and zpo@rn are frequently used interchangeably in 
speaking of the same subject, showing that the original authors 
regarded the cardinal as having the force of the ordinal. This 
is illustrated in Genesis viii: 5, 13; 2 Esdras vii: 9, 10; and 
Mark xvi:1,9. In view of the facts and examples, we have all 
the authority desirable for translating wza@ as an ordinal in our 
texts. In fact, the interchangeable use of via and zp@rm, in 
Mark xvi: 1, 9, two of the phrases under consideration, shows 
that all of them should be rendered with an ordinal. 

e. Since the word yépa, in its proper case, is to be supplied 
after uia in these texts, it will be proper and profitable to con- 
sider its construction with other words. 

a. Whenever yuia is employed to designate ‘‘a” or “ one” 
day, the construction is invariably, in the Septuagint and New 
Testament, 7uépa pia,or pia nuepa, in their proper case, 
without the article. It occurs in a score of passages in the 
Septuagint, specifying the first day of the month, and is found 
without the article in all cases except one (Apocryphal Esther 
i: 2), in which example, instead of being followed by tov pyvos 
as usual, it is followed by the name of the month, tov Nioar. 
"Hyépaz is left to be supplied, with perhaps two exceptions. The 
dative case is used according to the rule for the expression of 
time. Of course, conjoined governing words will change the 
case. 

6. The cardinal &s, yvia,tév occurs in the New Testament 
some three hundred times, and stands without an article in all 





* See Schaff; also Pool’s Synopsis on this passage. 
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cases except two, where it is specially emphatic (Matt. vi: 24; 
1 John v: 8). 

c. In the phrases under consideration the following con- 
struction obtains. The numeral is preceded by the article in 
all cases except two (Matt. xxviii: 1; 1 Cor. xvi: 2), where it is 
excluded by the preposition.* Saffarav is attended by the 
article in four of the passages, which is about the usual propor- 
tion with genitives when governed by another noun. The strict 
partitive plural a/ways has its article, so far as we can find. The 
presence of the article before the cardinal in the greater part 

of our phrases, contrary to general usage in the Scriptures, is 
doubtless owing to the special emphasis laid upon the resurrec- 
tion zzme. On the other hand, the ordinals are quite gener- 
ally attended by an article. , 

A construction very similar to that in our phrases occurs in 
speaking of the Passover; but zp@rvy is there invariably used : 
party tev a&vpoov, “the first day of unleavened bread.” 

In all other constructions than those referred to above the 
ordinals are used, and very often also in those we have been 
considering. 


III.—TRANSLATION OF THE PHRASES. 


The preceding investigation has prepared the way for a 
translation of the phrases under consideration. Taking one for 
all, we translate Matthew xxviii: 1, literally, “into the one 
[day] of the Sabbaths” [rests].t+ 

1. In considering this division of our subject, we note that 
Zaffaror is placed in the plural, accarding to a customary 
method of designating festivals and holidays. The Sabbath 
was regarded and spoken of as a festival. In this case, by cus- 
tom, the specific name of the seventh day is given to the term 
of days till the next Sabbath, the chief day of the week cover- 
ing, so to speak, the whole term.t This usage of the plural af- 
fords an apt method of reckoning the revolving sevens (weeks). 
It was a Hebraistic or Rabbinical method of numbering the 





* See Bengel on 1 Cor. xvi: 2. Compare Titus iii: 10, 

+ Mark xvi: 9, in its literal translaiion, differs somewhat from the others. It is as 
follows: “On the first [day] of the Sabbath” [rest]. The ordinal number is here 
used, and Sabbath is in the singular number. 

t See Pool's Synopsis on these passages. 

(New Series, No. 23.) 45 
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days of the Sabbath (week.) It was well understood by the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, and is still in use among Jewish 
scholars.* 

Accordingly, “ the first day of the Sabbath,” “‘ the second day 
of the Sabbath,” “the third,” etc., meant the first, the second, 
the third day, etc., unto the next Sabbath.t A similar con- 
struction prevailed in the reckoning of the Sabbaths unto Pen- 
tecost.t To illustrate: if, after the mention of the ending of 
a certain day, it be necessary to record some fact of the suc- 
ceeding day, of which an exact account and date must be given, 
it would be natural and necessary to designate such day either 
as the mext day, as is often done, or to give it its name if it 
has one, or to give it its number in the seven. The last of 
these was the customary method of enumerating the successive 
days of the Sabbath festival, culminating in the seventh day, 
the head, the Sabbath indeed.s 

An occasional critic would supply azo npyépas before oaf- 
fBata@v. This seems an unnatural conjecture, though the ren- 
dering be good and the reckoning the same that we have 
adopted, except in this, that it reckons from the past Sabbath, 
while we reckon foward the approaching one. It is quite ob- 
vious, however, that the very construction of the phrase looks 
" forward, and does not necessitate the supplying of any propo- 
sition. 

2. It will be observed that we have not introduced the term 
‘‘week” into our translation of the phrases. We have not done 
it for a two-fold reason: 

First, we have desiged to conform our version as nearly as. 
possible to the original, which is easily enough understood. 

Secondly, it has been alleged that caSfarov cannot have 
the signification of éB8douas. Now it is true that a name is 
only a name, and it matters little so that we have the thing. 
But let us look into this objection. 

a. In the Hebrew Bible, whence we get the original ideas, 





* See Pools Synopsis. The writer of this article recently had these views con- 
firmed by a learned Jewish Rabbi, who was familiar with the entire range of Jewish 
learning on this subject. 


+See Lightfoot, Selden, Pool’s Synopsis, and others. 
t See Cruden’s Concordance. 


§ See the same authorities as before. 
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naw, shabbath (sabbath) is used for y338 (week), a denominative 
from Y2¥ sheba (seven). This use of the Hebrew “Sabbath” 
(rest) for “ week” is exemplified in Leviticus xxiii: 15, 16, and 
in xxv: 8 (twice). The usual term for “week” had already been 
used by the writer of the Pentateuch at least three times in 
Genesis and Exodus, but in these texts he sees fit to use the 
proper word for Sabbath as equivalent to week. So the Sev- 
enty in their translation take the term and translate it by 
éBdouas. The Seventy were Jews used to the Greek language. 

That N3¥ in these texts is used for week is further evident 
in that complete Sabbaths are to be counted. There is no force 
in conjoining thisterm to “ Sabbath” as a day, but much force 
in joining it to a week consisting of several days. 

A complete week is its seven days. The Seventy do not indeed 
use oaffaror in their translation of these texts. In making 
a version of a language, an zmporiant term may be transferred 
with slight lingual variation, as oaffarov, sablathum, Sab- 
bath, for NaW; or the term may be ¢rans/ated, as aAVANAUGLS, 
sabbathismus, rest. The Seventy have trans/ated in the texts 
above. Once in the above texts they use avamzavoets for 
nhav, thus virtually using owffaror for éAdouas. Had they 
translated literally, they must have done it ¢hrice. It is to be 
remarked that they often use é@doyuas for nav. On the other 
hand, in the Apocrypha éBdomas is occasionally used for caf- 
farov; as in 2. Mac. vi: 11, and xii: 38. 

In the translation which we have given above, both literal and 
free, we have simply transferred, or literally translated the term. 
If it be said that the English version gives different meanings 
to oaffaroyv as occurring in the two parts of the sentence 
(Matt. xxviii: 1), it will be seen that we have avoided that. 
But we have found that it comes to the same thing at last, 
and after all, if we have the thing, the name used gives us little 
concern. 

6. Turning now to the New Testament, there are two pas- 
sages in which oaffaror is taken by most critics as equiva- 
lent to week. Are they right in so taking it? 

The first of these passages is Luke xviii: 12: Nyoreva dis 
tév caffaror, is the language of the Pharisee in his prayer, 
“IT fast twice of the week.” It certainly seems entirely unnat- 
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ural to speak of fasting twice a day. Rather we would expect 
to find him stating that he omitted ¢wo meals. But as there 
were only two meals a day, it would mean, according to the 
view we are considering, that he simply fasted all day on the 
Sabbath. But the text is certainly not a natural expression 
of that idea.* The natural interpretation must therefore be 
reached in another way and in accordance with the facts of 
history. We know that there were two customary fast days 
in the week (according to English style), the first and fourth 
(Monday and Thursday) observed by the hypocritical Phari- 
sees, and the third and fifth (Wednesday and Friday) by 
the Gentile Christians, who avoided the Jewish customs.+ 
Says Alford on this passage: ‘‘ This was a voluntary fast on the 
Mondays and Thursdays.” This is the only natural and com. 
mon-sense interpretation. 

The second of these passages is found in Acts xiii: 42. in 
our version it reads: “And when the Jews were gone out of the 
synagogue, the Gentiles besought that these words might be 
preached to them ¢he next Sabbath.” The Greek phrase in 
question is: €ist0 wetuSv oaffaror, literally, “in the be- 
tween of the Sabbath,” 7. ¢., on the intervening week days. 
So Scaliger and the older critics understood it, and Dr. Joseph 
- Addison Alexander, in his commentary on this passage, clearly 

presents and abundantly vindicates the same view. It evi- 
dently cannot signify “the between Sabbath.” Between what? 
Shall it be replied, between the Sabbath of verse 14 and the 
épxyo wévg@y CaffBar@ of verse 44? But Biblical history and” 
the early church sedulously avoid denominating the first day 
of the week to oaffatov. The preposition és would also 
seem to have a force not sufficiently noticed in this interpre- 
tation, 2. ¢., “in,” “into,” “during,” rather than “on.” Obvi- 
ously the phrase would have been put in the dative, as at 
verse 44, had a particular day been noted. But under- 
stand their request to be for preaching “during”: the week, 
and the use of éS and the accusative is obvious. If it be re- 
plied that oaffaror should be put in the genitive plural, as 
conjectured by some, we reply, by no means, if it be taken to 





*See Smith's Bible Dictionary under “ Fasting and Meals,” 
+ See Epiphanius, Theodosian, Clement and others. 
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designate “week.” The week was denominated naw, oafBartor, 
because there was a Sabbath in each week and because it was 
the chief, the culminating, day of the week.* Their request 
may have been, for preaching on those days (2d and 5th) of 
the week, observed more or less by the church of that time. 
Those days were denominated in the Rabbinical language 
‘additional days,” more literally, perhaps, “sprung up days,” 
and were said to have been arranged by Ezra. Hellenistic 
Jews used yeta&v to express the same idea.t The other 
sense meets the historical requirements of the occasion. After 
the Sabbath mentioned in verse 14, many Jews and proselytes 
followed Paul and Barnabas, who spoke to them during the 
week as they had been besought to do. Then on the coming 
Sabbath almost the whole city came together, as we would 
naturally have expected on a Sabdbath-day. All this was in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the apostles, who preached a great 
deal on week days. 

In both these passages, therefore, caffaror appears clearly 
to be equivalent to “week.” The Pharisee fasted two days in 
a week. The apostles preached during the week. On the 
whole, therefore, the English version, ‘on the first day of the 
week,” is fully justified, both by grammatical principles and by 
Scriptural (Hebrew and Greek) usage. 

IV.—DESIGN OF THE PHRASES. 


The article in the January number, already so often referred 
to, plainly intimates that the evangelists, in the phrases under 
consideration, affirm the ending of one series of Sabbaths— 
the Jewish—and the beginning of a new one—the Christian. 
Connected with this view are certain unwarranted assump- 
tions, a careful review of which will prepare us for the fuller 
appreciation of the truth. 

1s While we believe that the ending and beginning, above 
referred to, actually occurred, it can readily be shown that 
this was neither the evangelists’ intention nor their affirmation. 

(1.) It is obvious that any intimation that the day following 
a Sabbath was also a Sabbath would be so unexpected, that to 
be received it must be taught authoritatively. Much more 





*See Rosenmiiller, Com. on. Lev. xxtit +15, 16; xxv - 8, etc. 
t See Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, vol. 1, p. 178, note. 
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the intimation that it was the first one of a new series of Sab- 
baths, the old to cease at once and forever. What was 
needed and demanded in such a case may be seen from what 
the evangelists have given us in the case of the Lord’s Supper, 
instituted in the place of the Passover. Had we any of the 
fullness of specification found in Exodus xii, where an account 
is given of a change in the series of the months of the year, 
all would be perfectly plain. And might we not expect it in 
this seemingly more important matter? Such achange in the 
series of Sabbaths, from the Jewish to the Christian, must, we 
say, have direct and positive establishment, or meet with con- 
stant energetic resistance. 

(2.) Moreover, the structure of the sentence in the cases 
under consideration is not such as to affirm this change. The 
proper phrase in the original Greek for “ one of the Sabbaths” 
would be év trav cafBatwy. The phrases for “on the first 
Sabbath,” according to New Testament general usage, would 
be t® caffat@ tH xp@t@. This term, almost universally 
used to designate the day abstractly, in the New Testament, is 
oafBarov. To declare a change in the series of Sabbaths 
from the seventh day of the week to the first, we might sug- 
gest the following, using as much of the original sentence as 
possible, and conforming to Scriptural Greek usage: owe 62 
malaias ris ta&iws tav CafBatwv TH Exipwondven éls 
mpetov caBBatov pias nays tasews tev oaffBatwr, 
“but after the old order of Sabbaths, in the (day) dawning 
into the first Sabbath of a new order of Sabbaths.” Doubt- 
less other Jews might teach the same thing, but obviously 
the text in hand fails to do it. 

The positions thus established show how the text in Acts 
xx: 7 must be taken. The phrase is: "Evéitiy mid tov 
oafBarov. It is not the form for “the Sabbath”; no one 
takes it to be so. It is not the form for ‘“‘a Sabbath” or “ one 
Sabbath”; this has already been shown. Nor is it the form 
for “one of the Sabbaths.” Besides, Paul was at Troas only 
one Sabbath. It is simply, “On the first day of the (revolv- 
ing) Sabbath,” 7. ¢., “ weeks.” This is the only natural and 
common sense interpretation. It may also readily be seen 
how the apostle’s charge to lay by alms, 1 Corinthians xvi: 
2, is to be taken. The phrase is: xata uiav oaffarov. It 
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is not the form of expression for “a” or ‘one Sabbath,” nor 
for ‘each Sabbath,” nor for “ every first Sabbath,” nor for 
“one of the Sabbaths.” The construction is identical with 
that of Matthew xxviii: 1, and the phrase evidently signifies 
“according to the first (day) of the Sabbath,” @. ¢., on every 
first day of the week, the rising, first-day Sabbath. 

Of course, it is plain that the next day after the Sabbath 
was in no sense aday of rest until set apart as such, and of such 
setting apart there is no hint given in connection with the 
eight phrases considered in this paper. In no one of the eight 
is the form used the proper one for a Sabbath day. This may 
be seen by a comparison with Acts xiii: 14; xvi: 13; Matthew 
XXV: 20. 

(3.) That five different authors should make use of so brief 
a sentence, employing a construction in common use for des- 
ignating another idea—the enumeration of the days unto the 
next Sabbaths, z. ¢., the days of the revolving week—to teach 
a great change in the series of the days of the week, seems 
quite inadmissible. It could not have been the present design 
of the evangelists to teach anything on the Sabbath doctrine. 
This is further evident when we consider how long it was be- 
fore the first-day Sabbath came to be /fud/ly and only recog- 
nized as the day of rest, even in the Christian Church. And 
yet all four evangelists declare it ¢he Sabbath, according to the 
theory we have been considering. 

(4.) It may thus be seen how baseless is the assumption in 
the article so often referred to, that “we find two Sabbaths 
coming together at the resurrection of Christ.” That the sa- 
cred writers do not declare the resurrection day to be “ one of 
the Sabdaths” is clear from the following considerations: 

a. It isnever termed the Sabbath in the subsequent records 
ofthe New Testament. Apart from these phrases, which for the 
present may be regarded as in dispute, it is never mentioned 
except under some other title than oaffartov. And in every 
place where oaffaror is used, it seems clearly to refer to the 
Jewish Sabbath. Would not inspiration have given the new 
day its distinctive name? This it was the more necessary to 
do if there was an abrupt change being made, which must be 
explained or authoritatively laid down in order to be assented 
to. Instead of this, the inspired writers continue to designate 
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the seventh day as the Sabbath, and the first day of the week 
by some other title. 

6. The immediate successors of the apostles applied other 
titles than Sabbath to this first day of the week. They strove 
to neglect or reject all Jewish observances and names. This 
was partly for distinction’s sake, but chiefly from antipathy to 
Jewish practices. The Fathers were explicit in speaking of 
Sunday or Lord’s day, sometimes declaring that it was a Sab- 
bath as to duties. Now, had the doctrinal charge been given, 
surely apostles and church, fathers and all, would have vied 
with each other in efforts to establish it as a fact. Yet itisa 
fact that until the fifth century the seventh day is still in use 
unrejected, Justin Martyr affirms the eighth (2. ¢., the first) 
day to be the true Sunday. He does not say Sabbath, for 
that was a Jewish name for the seventh day. See his Com- 
ments on Psalm xcii. St. Barnabas asserts the same (Epist. 
c. 15). Isocrates makes the same assertion in his Ecclesiasti- 
cal History (lib. 8, c. 22). During the early ages the first day 
of the week is mever termed the Sabbath. That was the dis- 
tinctive name of the seventh day.* Surely had inspiration so 
clearly denominated the first day the Sabbath, and enjoined its 

observance as such in every particular, the church would at 
once have taught and observed accordingly. Evidently the 
church did not at once “find two Sabbaths coming together 
at the resurrection of Christ.” : 

2. We are thus led to inquire what was the real design of 
the sacred writers in the phraseology adopted in the passages 
under consideration. An understanding of this will aid in ar- 
riving at a true translation of the phrases. 

Evidently their design was to declare the exact fulfilment 
of Christ’s prophecy concerning his burial and: resurrection, 
t. ¢., that he should be in the heart of the earth three days, 
and that he should rise again on the third day. He must lie 
in the tomb three days, not less in number and not more. 
He must rise on the third day. Was the prophecy, thus given, 
exactly fulfilled? The evangelists would plainly and posi- 
tively set forth the facts as they occurred. This we conceive 
to be their very design. 





*See Coleman's History of the Ancient Church ; also, Gilfillan, The Sabbath, p- 
377. 
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Now, Christ expired on the preparation day (Saturday) af-. 
ternoon, Jewish style, at three o’clock, and was laid in the 
tomb before the day ended. This, according to the customary 
method of reckoning, counted ove day. Further: Mark says 
that the ‘ Sabbath was past” (through); Matthew says, ‘‘ But 
after the Sabbath” ; Luke says that thé women, after purchas- 
ing some spices, “rested the Sabbath day according to the 
commandment,” 7. ¢., the whole day, “from even to even.” 
This counts as the second day. Christ is yet in the tomb. 
Further: Mark affirms that he arose early (in the morning) the 
first day of the week (Sabbath), Mark xvi: g. We take zpwi 
in this verse to signify morning in the general (John xx: I9). 
It is often translated very early when it scarcely seems to ad- 


mit of it. The adding of Aiayv to it in Mark xvi: 2, points to | 


the earlier hour referred to by Luke and John. We also un- 
derstand 2p to refer to Christ’s resurrection, and not to his 
appearance to Mary. This is clearly the most obvious con- 
struction. - But to return from this digression; the four evan- 
_ gelists teach, with trifling lingual variations, that the resurrec- 
tion was early on the day after the Sabbath. Thus the third 
day is begun. These early hours, however few (really since 
sunset of the preceding evening), count as the third day ac- 
cording to the usual custom. This must all be, or Christ lay 
not in the grave three days, nor any part of third and last day 
of the triad. 

The prophecy is thus seen to have been literally fulfilled, 
and the fact is abundantly and plainly testified to by the evan- 
gelists. Plainer language could scarcely have been selected to 
declare the exact fulfillment of these prophecies. The inspired 
record minutely specifies the passing days and hours from the 
arrest of Christ till his resurrection. This we conceive to have 
been the design of the evangelists. 

3. The subject of the. zztercalation of the first Sabbath of 
the Christian series calls for a brief remark. Where is the 
authority for it? None‘is claimed. What does it amount to? 
It does not satisfy the seventh-day Sabbatarian. It still 
leaves an abrupt change in his series of Sabbaths. It doesnot 
accord with later records. If this day is the Sabbath as before 
in every respect, why is it not named as the Sabbath was, in- 
stead of being termed “the first day of the Sabbath’’? 2. ¢., of 
the week? The fact is that both days seem to have been ob- 
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served more or less till after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
even in the Christian Church. The Jewish Sabbath is more 
frequently mentioned in the Acts than the other. The Jew- 
ish element, perhaps, held rather to the seventh-day Sabbath, 
while the Gentile held rather to the first-day Sabbath, which 
at length entirely supplanted the old Sabbath. 

4. Finally, if it be said that the conclusion we have reached 
deprives us of a most direct proof for the change of the Sab- 
bath from the seventh to the first day of the week, we console 
ourselves with the reflection that if inspiration has not given 
us this particular form of proof, we can well afford to do with- 
out it. Wecan still fall back on the old proofs, generally re- 
garded as abundantly sufficient to establish the change of the 
day. Adherence to the strict grammatical construction is the 
true and only way of avoiding such topsy-turvy derangement of 
sensible literary productions and forms. We are always glad, 
therefore, to find the scholars and the grammars in accord with 
our view, or at least not in opposition to it. We do not “deny 
to the Christian Sabbath its title.” We demand its title for _ 
higher reasons than ever. The first day of the Sabbath (week) 
is become the head of the Sabbath (week)—the Sabbath itself. 

It was not our purpose to say anything in this article on the 
Sabbath question, except so far as might tend to point out 

‘and elucidate the intended meaning of the phrases under con. 
sideration. It may be remarked, however, that whatever 
view may be taken, whether we consider the creation week, 
the Jewish week, or the Christian week, we find each contain- 
ing its Sabbath of rest, the one-seventh of its time, set apart 
and sanctioned by Divine authority and example. 


The results of this investigation may be briefly summed up 
as follows : 

1. We have seen that the evident design of inspiration in 
our texts is to set forth a clear and positive account of the ful- 
fillment of Christ’s prophesy, oft repeated, that he should lie in 
the tomb three days, and that he should rise again on the third 
day. And we have seen that the language is such as to do this. 

2. We have seen that the version given in the article referred 
to is untenable. 

3. We have found that our English version of these phrases 
is virtually correct. 
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Art. X.—THE GREAT RAILROAD STRIKE. 
By L. H. ATWATER. 

THE great railroad strike, culminating in the riots, arson and 
murder which turned the city of Pittsburgh—more than almost 
any other the metropolis of a dense evangelical and even Pres- 
byterian population—into a pandemonium, and a bright sum- 
mer Sabbath from being a foretaste of heavenly rest into an 
“abomination of desolation,” and foretaste of the diabolism of 
the world of despair, if terrible in itself and its immediate ef- 
fects, was still moreso as a revelation. It partially uncapped 
the crater of asocial volcano over which we have been sleeping, 
nearly all of us without suspicion or alarm, while a few have 
been aware of its existence. These were the less surprised when 
it burst forth, because they had long seen its smouldering fires, 
ready to rage on the slightest gust of provocation, and come 
forth in fury and devastation in a time unlooked for, even as 
a thief cometh in the night. They haveseen this to be the in- 
evitable danger of the so-called trades-unions into which nearly 
all the skilled laborers, or manual laborers in special occupa- 
tions, are organized. How and why they stand related as 
cause and effect will be made to appear in its proper place. 
The vast increase of tramps, idlers, and the scum of Old 
World communism lately cast among us, enhances the danger. 

But even to these, not less than to the whole country, the 
scenes of that dread week, the last in July, were a revelation 
in another respect. ‘ None had adequately realized the extent 
to which our railway system is interlocked with our whole in- 
dustrial, commercial, social and political life, so that its stop- 
page, even for a single week, paralyzes industry by preventing 
its products from reaching their consumers, or the raw mate- 
rials from reaching their workers, thus consigning them largely 
to uselessness or waste; imperils the subsistence of millions, 
whose daily food is supplied by the matchless rapidity of 
railway transportation over hundreds and thousands of miles; 
arrests that transmission of intelligence by postal and other 
railroad communication which is the bond of modern society 
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and underlies all the arrangements and ongoings of modern life ; 
palsies the arm of government itself by stopping the convey- 
ance of intelligence, supplies and resources—forces on which 
its power and efficiency depend. In short, the enforced stoppage 
of railway movement is and was seen to be to the body pol- 
itic just what stoppage of the circulation of the blood is to the 
natural body; and the stoppage of movement on any part 
of a great trunk line is, for most important purposes, the stop- 
page of movement from end to end of itself and branches, ex- 
tending hundreds and thousands of miles. The knowledge 
that a few désperate and infuriated men could in this manner 
lay their hand upon the throat of the country, and griping it 
almost to the very point of strangulation, keep its hold for 
days and weeks, was indeed a revelation of direst portent to 
those who, having thought they foresaw the impending evil, 
were thus rudely taught that they had only imagined the speck, 
in the sky which spread, and thickened, and lowered, until it 
discharged itself far and wide in lightning, thunder, tempest 
and tornado. No event since the bombardment of Sumter has 
struck the country with such startling and ominous dismay, 
or been accepted as so loud a summons to rally to the defence 
of our altars and firesides as the mobocratic reign of terror in 
the latter part of July under the lead of railroad strikers. 
The periodical press of the country, almost without exception, 
has felt called to the duty of contributing its quota of light 
upon the causes and cure of the portentous social phenom- 
ena, of which these events, unless rightly improved for the pre- 
vention of their recurrence, or evils equivalent, if not worse, 
are not the end, but only the beginning. The subject has so 
many sides—economic, industrial, social, ethical, governmental 
and political—that we cannot do justice to them all. We can 
only touch upon the more salient points presented by them 
in the space at our command. 

The topics directly or indirectly involved are so numerous 
and varied, and so variously interlinked with the main topic and 
with each other, that the precise order of treatment must be 
left largely to evolve itself freely as we go on, without any 
previous minute mapping out. Perhaps there is no more nat- 
ural and logical beginning than a consideration of the alleged 
grievance, to redress or remedy which the strike was profess- 
edly undertaken, and its attendant crimes perpetrated. 
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This alleged grievance, it is needless to say, was the reduction 
of the wages of the employés, including the highest officials, of 
most of our principal roads ten per cent. In some cases this had 
been preceded by some previous reductions that have followed 
the great financial panic of 1873. But, unless in cases the most 
rare and exceptional, it is also true (a) that the wages still paid 
by the railroads to their employés remained, afterthe reduction, 


q other walks of life, and that the reduction had been less than 
in other departments of labor ; (4) that others were willing and 
eager to take the places vacated by the strikers at the reduced 
rate of compensation ; (c) that the reward of the laborer had 
declined far less than the profit or dividend upon the capital 
employed, which largely consists of the unspent savings of 
previous labor, embodied in said railroads and their furnishings, 
which afford the very support, opportunity and only possibility 
for the labor and wages of these employés. All this is emi- 
nently true of the Pennsylvania Railroad, on which the great 
strike and riot occurred. The wages still remained far better, 
not only than the average in other employments, but even in 


the unspent savings of the labor of others, put there for the 
support of widows, orphans, the aged and decrepit, have been 
reduced in a far greater ratio. (@) The reduction was rather in 
the nominal than in the real wages, considered with reference 
to their actual purchasing power, or value in procuring other 
things or means of subsistence and comfort. If the price of 
labor has been reduced from the inflated paper standards dur- 
ing and following the war, when a dollar of legal-tender cur- 
rency was worth from one-thigd to one-half a gold dollar, it is 
because it was then raised to meet the inflation, and having 
swollen from the old coin price, as was just, it now shrinks 
back toward that standard where a paper dollar is worth almost 
a gold one—more than a silver one. It is quite as high, 
. occasionally higher, than in the ante-war times. Now, as the 
prices of other commodities or products of labor have shrunk 
in proportion, it is equally available for subsistence and comfort 
as the same gold wages before the war, or twice or thrice the 
same number of paper dollars during and immediately after 





‘ higher than the average of those paid for analogous services in 
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the total railroad service of the country, while the dividends — 
upon the capital, which means, as we know, very extensively: 
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the war. This is true of food, fuel, raiment and shelter taken 
together, if not of each and every item taken separately. It 
is proper, however, to say that in regard to food this statement 
is more nearly true in this year of bountiful harvests than in 
the last, which gave a much poorer crop return in breadstuffs, 
and especially that poor man’s resource, the potato. This es- 
culent was so burnt out by the tropical heats of the summer 
of 1876 as to rise to double the ordinary, and four times its 
present price. It is also true that, at the time of the occur- 
rence of the strike, the bountiful crops of this year had not 
beén sufficiently matured and marketed to produce any very 
marked effect on prices. But all this was easily seen to be ex- 
ceptional. The grievance alleged, therefore, did not exist in 
reference to the chief railways smitten by the strike. Indeed, 
this is so obvious that it is well known that most of the strik- 
ers on the Pennsylvania Railroad went into the measure very 
reluctantly, and only on the order of those chiefs of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers to which they belonged, and 
whose behests they had bound themselves to obey by vows— 
better kept in the breach than the observance—which they 
dared not violate. As it was, scarcely one-tenth of the men in the 
employ of that colossal corporation joined in the strike, which 
it is thus abundantly proved had nosubstantial grievance to jus- 
tify or.even palliate it. We say this, not in any sense which ques- 
tions the right of each and every employé to cease working for 
his employer, when he thereby violates no previous obligation 
or contract, express or implied, and does not become an idler 
and pauper, casting himself-.and family on public or private 
charity for support, or when his manner of doing it, or of com- 
bining with others to do it, does not amount to an unrighteous 
conspiracy against public intergsts and private rights. 

Nor do we question the right .of laborers to combine for law- 
ful purposes and in lawful ways to further and defend their own 
interest, to support each other in times of adversity or des- 
titution, to codperate in preventing abuses or extortions prac- 
ticed. by their employers, whether singly or in combination, by 
the use of righteous and Jawful means. But we hold that at- 
tempts to do it by unlawful means, by conspiring, suddenly or 
without notice, simultaneously to stop the trains of a road at 
a given hour, no mattef where they are, leaving them and 
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the property on board of them to injury or. destruction, and 
the persons traveling on them to the danger, pain and loss in- 
cident to such a catastrophe, to be of the nature of a conspir- 
acy against society and the individuals involved in violation 
of all right and law, human and divine; in short, an outrage to 
be punished by the judges and crushed by the strong arm of 
the law. So the laws of New Jersey treat it. To abrogate 
or prevent such laws is now a cardinal plank in trades- 
union and labor-reform platforms. But more especially do we 
hold that all attempts to force employers to accede to the 
demands made upon them by the forcible prevention of others 
from laboring for them, or, in ‘other words, all forcible interfer- 
ence with the liberty of others to labor in any lawful occupa- 
tion they may choose, to be an invasion of the fundamental 
rights of man and society, which ought to be prevented, if need 
be, by the extremest exercise of the powers of the State. 

And just here we touch the main issue between strikers and 
all other classes. They, like the trades-unions which resort 
to them, are impotent unless they can forcibly prevent other 
laborers from taking the places they have deserted. Their 
very life and success depend on this. They therefore depend 
on measures which invade the rights of their fellow-men, and 
which the utmost power of society ought to be exerted to sup- 
press. It is no justification of such violence that employers, 
whether railroads or others, whether individuals or corpora- 
tions, may have come to an agreement to reduce wages for 
any given kind of labor they employ, so long as they violate 
no previous contracts, express or implied, give due notice of 
the intended reduction, and use no coercion to compel parties 
to work for them at such rates.. It may justify concerted ac- 
tion among the employés to resist such reduction by all lawful 
means, but by no other in any circumstances; much less in a 
case in which the reduction proposed does not exceed the rate 
of reduction of wages generally prevalent. 

We have looked at the alleged grievance which provoked 
the strikes and riots. We do not intend to intimate, as will 
in due time appear, that the railroads were faultless, or do not 
need great reform. Let us, however, now look for a little at 
the methods of redress ; and first of all at the great instrument 
or organization employed by laborers, and especially railway 
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laborers, for the redress of the alleged grievances. We reter, of 
course, to trades-unions generally, and those among railroad 
engineers and train laborers in particular. 

So far as these unions or brotherhoods are benevolent or- 
ganizations for the purpose of amassing funds to aid their 
members or their families when overtaken with sickness or 
destitution, they are eminently proper and commendable ; all 
the more so in the case of occupations as perilous as the run- 
ning of railroad trains. So far as they are organized for mu- 
tual helpfulness in lawful ways and for worthy ends; they de- 
serve countenance, and should encounter no opposition. But 
they all, or nearly all, have certain features designed to enforce 
monopoly privileges which are utterly unjustifiable, and amount 
to little less than an organized conspiracy against the rights of 
man. ; 

First among these is the insisting on equality ot wages tor 

all of their craft, no matter how unequal their skill, faithfulness 
and efficiency. This is a conspiracy agafnst the just rights of 
the higher class of laborers, and takes away all motive to aim 
at a high standard of workmanship and efficiency. It encour- 
ages sluggish, incompetent and faithless workmen. We have 
been credibly informed of cases in which the members of a 
‘trades-union compelled an employer to continue the em- 
ployment of drunken and dissolute fellow-members of their 
league, by threatening to cease working for him, at a time 
when such cessation of work would be ruinous, if he did not 
restore them to their places in his service. In pursuance of 
this policy they forbid the employer to give work to any out- 
siders, even in order to deliver them from starvation and va- 
-grancy, on pain of deserting him in circumstances which would 
entail upon his ‘business the greatest loss and destruction. 
Not many years since the secretary of a great Steamship Co. 
in New York set at work a ship-carpenter who begged for 
work in order to get his bread. The secretary was informed 
at once that all the other workmen would instantly quit his 
employ unless this outsider to the union was dismissed, al- 
though they had engaged to labor, and their services were in- 
dispensable in order to fit the vessel for sea within the time 
appointed and advertised for her sailing. 

It is a part of the same system, and indispensable to carry 
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it out, that all work by the piece or the hour should be pro- 
hibited. Otherwise, a difference of réward would arise as be- 
tween the better and poorer laborers, and competition would 
defeat the system of equal wages for all workmen, good, bad 
and indifferent. Since the paralysis of business, which has 
struck no class more severely than builders, a contractor for- 
tunate enough to obtain a contract for the construction of a 
large building, employed a considerable number of stone-cut- 
ters in dressing the stones for his building by the piece. 
While they were thus earning bread for themselves and their 
hungry families, they and their employer were waited upon by 
a committee from a trades-union fifty miles off,and informed 
that piece-work was not permitted by the laws of the guild. 
The contractor replied that he should manage his own busi- 
ness without their superintendence. Some of his workmen 
continued at their work, others left it at the behest of the in- 
truding committee, and their places were promptly filled by 
others. The next resource of the trades-unionists was to 
loiter and stroll around, threatening and annoying the work- 
men who persisted in their work, till at length the contest 
ended, as in such cases it ever should end, in the employer 

‘causing the intruders and disturbers to be arrested and bound 
over to keep the peace. All this illustrates and proves the 
fact that these organizations cannot carry out their monopoly 
policy without lawless and violent interference with the inalien- 
able right of men to engage in honest labor. And this fact 
proves the very end as well as means they have in view to be 
utterly unwarrantable. 

This policy of enforced monopoly further requires the pro- 
hibition of apprentices from learning the trade of the guild ex- 
cept in numbers the most limited. Hence it is a fundamental 
article of every such guild, that its members will allow no man 
who employs them to have more than an insignificant number — 
of apprentices for a large number of journeymen, lest by in- 
creasing the number who become skilled in the craft, competi- 
tion should lower the rates of wages toward the level of other 
occupations. This is a conspiracy against the fundamental 
rights of men to choose the occupation for which God and na- 

ture have fitted them, and of society to enjoy the most advan- 

tageous use of the faculties of its various members. Nay, 
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more; by depriving the rising youth of the opportunity for 
right and wholesome employments, it forces them to grow up 
as idlers, augments the dangerous classes, or, at all events, to 
swell the ever-increasing ranks of unskilled and poorly paid 
laborers, thus forcing down their wages by increasing the com- 
petition among them. ; 

While productive, however, of all these wrongs and social 
and industrial evils, it defeats itself. Extreme wages in any 
trade are sure to attract craftsmen and experts from other 
countries to share them, and fill the places which would other- 
wise be occupied by Americans learning the craft in this coun- 
try. It thus works unmixed wrong and evil to the growing 
youth and the whole laboring class of the country, without a 
solitary compensatory advantage to the guilds which inflict it. 

But still further. The success of such unions is not so much, 
as it is often described, a successful struggle of labor against 
capital as of laborers against laborers,—of a comparative small 
set of laborers against all other laborers,—inasmuch as its suc- 
cess lies in compelling the latter to pay out of their wages, 
thus reduced by increased competition, the monopoly prices 
extorted from all classes for the commodities or services which 
embody the labors of the monopolists. This is the most favor- 

_ able view that can be taken of its effects on society in general. 

These monopoly wages cannot, however, be long enforced 
without strikes. In the long run they are impotent unless 
enforced by the violent prevention of other laborers from tak- 
ing the place of the strikers, and thus infringing, as already indi- 
cated, on the fundamental rights of man in a manner which 
no government can fail to crush out by the last exertion of its 
power, without being recreant to its trust. 

It is further demonstrable that strikes, while they involve 
all these evils, even if successful, cannot permanently, or ona 
large scale, accomplish their object. It is admitted that in par- 
ticular cases they may extort temporary wages, whether just or 
unjust, greater than would otherwise be attainable, because such 
disasters would ensue to the employer from even the briefest 
loss of his hands, in a certain stage of his work—as in planting, 

harvest time, critical conditions in the process of manufacture, 
building or the fulfillment of contracts—that the employer 
must submit to the extortion, or to intolerable losses. But 
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such cases are exceptional, and unjustifiable unless the strike 
is in response to an unexpected lowering of wages, in violation 
of the contract, express or implied, under which they entered 
into the work. But in the long run itis impossible that strikes - 
should effect any advance in wages which would not have been 
sooner and with more advantage accomplished without them. 
Such strikes must occur upon a falling, stationary, or rising 
labor market. If upon a falling labor market, this simply 
means that employers cannot pay existing wages without loss, 
and the number seeking employment at existing rates exceeds 
the wants of employers. To refuse to work in order to com- 
pel employers to pay rates which would make their business 
unprofitable is about as wise as to attempt to reverse the law 
of gravitation or stop the ebb-tide. The strikers only de- 
prive themselves of employment and wages during the period 
of enforced idleness; and in most cases only relieve their em- 
ployers of the embarrassment of accumulating an unprofitable 
and unmanageable surplus stock. On the other hand, if the 
labor market be stationary, z. ¢., if there be merely a demand 
for the existing amount of labor at present prices, then those 
who pay more than this rate will be undersold by others who 
procure labor for making the commodities they produce at 
current market rates. Those who make labor scarcer and 
higher by refusing to work, do so at the cost of losing more 
wages during their idleness than they can possibly make up 
by any increase of wages they thus obtain on returning to 
their work. 

In a rising labor market strikes are wholly unnecessary to 
secure the rise of wages to which this properly entitles the la- 
borer. If labor can be profitably employed at an advance 
of rates, the competition of employers for this labor will lead 
them to bid against each other for it till the highest point is 
reached at which it can be profitably employed. Beyond this 
it cannot permanently rise or continue, any more than water 
can rise above its own level. The only permanent equilibrium 
is that of the equality of supply and demand. Free competi- 
tion will compass this with far less friction and greater benefit 
to all parties than the violent and disturbing agency of strikes, 
irrespective of the evils and wrongs, before enumerated, which 
they bring in their train. 
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The foregoing considerations apply to trades-unions and 
to strikes as remedies for the grievances of laborers in all oc- 
cupations. They apply in full force to them when applied to 
that industry which is occupied in running railway trains. But 
they suggest only the merest minimum of the mischief, wrongs 
and devastation they occasion when brought to bear in en- 
forcing control of this particular branch of industry. 

Here let it be borne in mind that this control for the pur- 
pose of enforcing monopoly wages beyond the average for equiv- 
alent service, quantity, quality and responsibility considered, 
which the labor market can sustain, can only be effected by 
disabling the road in some way from running. It is not enough 
that the strikers themselves refuse to runits trains. They must 
prevent others from running them, either by direct lawless co- 
ercion, or by taking violent and lawless possession of the road, 
or its rolling stock, or putting the latter into conditions or 
positions in which it cannot be used, or used only by the 
strikers, or under their direction. Rails may be torn up, 
switches spiked, locomotives put out of gear or left deserted, 
with cars, passengers and freight far from round-houses, water- 
tanks, fuel, so that the road cannot be restored to use till 
great loss and injury, if not suffering, have been inflicted, not 
merely upon its owners, but the public who use it. Now this 
not only damages the particular road concerned and its imme- 
diate patrons, but the whole network of roads of which it is 
a part, including in it such railroad property, amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions, and not only this, but the hundreds of mil- 
lions of property that depends upon the quick railroad trans- 
portation, on the faith of which it has been produced. It 
stops the respiratory and circulatory organs of the body pol- 
itic, and inflicts upon them as certain prostration and disable- 
ment as taking the breath and blood out of the natural body. 
All industrial, social, @mmercial, and even governmental agen- 
cies are shaped with reference to the locomotive, and its lines 
of movement over the vast stretches of our national territory, 
just as much as with reference to the continued flow of our 
great navigable water-courses, and the winds and currents, the 
steam and seamanship which render them the facile motors 
of man and his products where they can meet his wants and 
desires. The violent seizure and stoppage of them by mobs 
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is a menace and defiance of government itself, and, if carried 
out, would more effectually disable it than an invading army. 
It would paralyze its coercive power—thus its sovereignty. For 
in war everything depends on the mobilization of armies and 
the material of war by railroads. A large part of the battles in 
modern warfare are waged for the possession of railroads which 
are the key to the issue, because the key of access to soldiers 
and supplies. During the late great strike the State and Na- 
tional Governments were in a number of instances not only de- 
} fied, but temporarily disabled by the strikers from transporting 
troops on the railroads to the points where they were needed 
to suppress the riots; and this to an extent which shocked 
and alarmed the public. Where, then, would our Government 
be, if its railroads were once in the hands of those who could 
and would prevent their use by the public authorities for the 
movement of the troops necessary to preserve public order, and 
the persons and property of the people? But this is precisely 
what the great Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers assert to 
be their right and prerogative if the railroads do not concede 
their demands. They can enforce them by piercing the jugu- 
lar vein, and striking death into the business, the industry, the 
subsistence of the people, nay, of the Government itself. And 
this is to be determined by their head-centre and a few con- 
federates and satellites, whose edict, issued from some secret 
chamber, ordering the cessation of railroad trains and the seiz- 
ure of them by the marauders who wrest them from their 
owners, strikes as much consternation through the heart of this 
great nation, as the most despotic ukase of the Czar of all the 
Russias spreads among his subjects. 
And is a free people about to sit tamely under such a des- 
potism, and allow their persons, property, liberty, government 
to be dependent on the beck, the caprice of a junto of men, 
who stand ready to strike in the dark, front their secret con- 
clave, at everything we hold dear, our very altars and our 
firesides, no one knows when? Can we endure such an organi- 
zation among us, reaching with its iron sceptre and Briarean 
arms over the country, and deserve the name of freemen? And 
whatever else may be necessary in the way of railroad reform, 
whether at the hands of our State or National Governments, 
should we rest until this monstrous usurpation, and fomenting 
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cause of social disorganization, of mobs and riots, of evils, of 
which the experience of last summer gave us a fearful lesson, 
be abated and abolished ? 

Even as we now write, some ominous mutterings of an in- 
tended railroad strike this autumn, to be planned and ordered 
by this junto, and made universal through the country, sends 
a shudder through the heart of the people. Will they tamely 
endure such a tyranny and bear sucha yoke thus? If they 
will, who shall say that they donot deserve it? To no class of 
people are railways such a boon as the poor. These can least 
afford to be deprived of them. Will they assist in such de- 
privation? Dr. Chapin well said, “The locomotive is a great 
democrat.” 

This brings us at once to the question forced upon the at- 
tention of the country by the late strikes and riots, “‘ What is 
the relation of the railroads, and of those who in any capacity 
run and control them, to the Government, whether that of the 
States through which they pass, or of the nation?” Thus far 
railroads have been chartered, and controlled exclusively by 
the laws of the States in whose territory they are ; and origin- 
ally, in nearly all instances, they have been chartered with 
reference to the interests and convenience of the people of the 
States in which they are respectively located. But, from the 
necessity of the case, the people of each State desired roads 
having a continuous connection with roads running through 
conterminous States and Territories. Hence it has resulted 
that these roads, in themselves and their connections, run con- 
tinuously through the country in great trunk, with manifold 
branch lines. Whatever different corporations may have the 
original control of the sections of the trunk, or the several 
branch lines, it is apt to result in this, that any given system 
or net-work of roads constituting trunk and branch lines 
comes virtually under the great original trunk line, of which 
all the rest are branches or extensions. This isa natural re- 
sult of the far greater economy and efficiency ofa single and 
harmonious, than of a fragmentary and discordant control. 

Hence, it has come to pass that, although fer se State insti- 
tutions, they are the great arteries of inter-State commerce; 
so that vastly more commodities pass through them from State 
to State, and through States and Territories from ocean to 
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ocean, than through navigable streams and water-courses. This 
being so, it of necessity follows that so far forth and no further 
they come under the jurisdiction of the General Government, 
through that clause of the National Constitution which gives it 
control of commerce between the States. This has long been 
evident to thoughtful publicists ; as, also, that exigencies must 
ere long arise which would make it clear to all, that the Gen- 
eral Government could not long delay the assertion and exer- 
' cise of that control. This truth has been thrust upon the mind 
\ of the country by the recent strike and riots, and has com- 
) pelled recognition from many who leaned to the extremest 
views of State sovereignty, and therefore could brook no inter- 
ference by the General Government with railroads. It is per- 
fectly evident that if States allow mobs and lawless men, by 
the illegal seizure of railroads, to stop inter-State commerce 
through them, to prevent the transmission of mails or of Gov- 
ernment military forces and supplies, the General Government 
cannot permit it. It is in duty and by the Constitution bound 
to re-open communications, to protect its mails and its con- 
tractors in carrying them, alike in justice to itself and other 
States whose prerogatives and just rights are thus infringed. 
Would it tolerate fora moment any parties or States in ob- 
structing the navigation of our great rivers ? and can it tolerate 
them in causing or permitting the obstruction of railroad 
transit after it has become so established and so vast, that the 
stoppage of it works vastly greater wrong and injury to other 
States than would result from the damming up of the Delaware, 
Ohio, or Missouri Rivers? Is it said that it is time for the 
General Government to interpose when asked to do so by the 
State Government? But suppose the State Government, 
owing to the sympathy of many of its voters with the mob, re- 
fuses to suppress the riot, or open the obstructed railroad on 
which vast numbers of the people of other States and vast 
quantities of property and the mails themselves are dependent 
for movement to their destination! Is the General Govern- 
ment to suffer all this without failing in its duty to protect 
inter-State commerce? On what ground, then, did the U.S. 
, Supreme Court, in the great case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, deny to 
New York, in a decision which has ever since been the unques- 
tioned law of the land, the power to prevent the steamboats of 
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other States from traversing its navigable streams? What is 
to be done, if the municipal authorities of the States indict 
the soldiers who fire upon the mobs as murderers, as they 
have already done in Scranton and Pittsburgh ? 

But care must be taken not to stretch this Governmental 
control of inter-State commerce beyond its due intent and 
proper limits. It certainly involves the right and duty, when 
other means are unavailing, of protecting these corporations in 
the possession and use of their roads and their belongings for 
those great public and private uses for which they were con- 
structed and their charters given. It includes the power of 
police, when the States fail to exercise it, and of guarding them 
against perversion, even by their owners or others who would 
frustrate the very ends for which they were chartered and in- 
vested with corporate powers. But does it go further, and 
warrant such a disposal or regulative control of this property 
by the Government, State or national, as essentially to impair 
or virtually to destroy it ? 

It is quite natural that much crude thinking and speaking 
should appear, on the introduction of this subject to the public 
mind, which will give way to juster views as the subject comes. 
to be more thoroughly discussed and carefully digested. Thus, 
one scheme that has been proposed is the establishment of a 
‘bureau by the Federal Government to adjust the controversies 
between labor and capital, or at all events between railroads 
and their employés. But how can such a bureau settle these 
controversies authoritatively, without infringing on the rights 
of the owners of the railroads and their employés? How cam 
they compel laborers to accept of given wages, and what right 
have they to compel railroads or other capitalists to pay any 
given wages to their employés? And would not the admis- 
sion of such a right be tantamount to the admission of a right 
on the part of this bureau to destroy the value of this species 
of property. altogether? And if by this process railroads be- 
come bankrupt, as the feebler ones certainly will, what then ? 
What then? What but that they will be abandoned by their 
owners, and practically withdrawn from use or annihilated ? 
And who will risk capital in building any more railroads, if the 
result is only to expose them to legislative confiscation? And 
where does the Constitution confer any such right as this? 
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Because the Federal control of internal commerce invests Gov- ’ 
ernment with the right and duty to keep navigable waters open 
to water-craft owned in any of the States, does this confer the 
right to determine the wages that shall be paid to the seamen 
who man the vessels, or the mechanics who build them, or the 
owners of the docks which accommodate them, so as to render 
them worthless? This, so far from regulating, would ruin 
inter-State commerce. The same is true of railroads, many of 
which are, at the present wages of workmen and with their 
present business, cn the verge of ruin. 

Some journals, whose general ability and soundness only 
render such a proposal the more astounding, actually propose 
that the National Government shall apply the Granger. legisla- 
tion of some Western States, which has already ruined severah 
railroads and permanently stopped the construction of new 
ones, to the whole railroad system of the country. No project 
could be more visionary or ruinous, and, as we firmly believe, 
unconstitutional. What clause in the Constitution gives sucha 
right as this? Is it said that the U.S. Supreme Court has up- 
held such legislation in the Granger States? It has only upheld 
it in those whose constitutions expressly confer the power of 
fixing freight and passenger rates on the legislature, and with 
reference to railways chartered since the adoption of these 
constitutional provisions. These thus became a part of the 
provisions of the charter of every road afterward chartered or 
constructed. But it has not been pretended that such legisla- 
tion could be applied to other roads not chartered or built sub- 
ject to such conditions, without violating that article of the 
National Constitution which prohibits any State from passing 
laws impairing the obligation of contracts, and from taking 
private property for public uses without compensation. If the 
State governments which gave them being cannot impose such 
exactions upon them, how can the National Government? 

If it would be unconstitutional, it would also be in the last 
degree inexpedient, unjust and ruinous. It is impossible to 
fix on any rate of charges, which, if reasonable at some times, 
places and circumstances, would not be utterly unjust and 
ruinous under other conditions. Thus some roads or sections 
of them are built at immense cost through deep rock cuttings 
or tunnels, or by means of enormous embankments, expensive 
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bridging, or with heavy outlays for right of way, while others, 
in whole or in part, are built over level tracts of cheap land, 
with little bridging, so that the cost of their road-bed is but a 
tithe of the former. Then the grades may be sosteep and the 
curves so sharp as to render the cost of moving trains and 
keeping the road up, double in the one case what it is in an- 
other. Then, still further, the business on one road, or part of 
the same, may be double, triple, or ten-fold that of some other 
part, rendering it practicable to do a paying business on this 
part at a vastly lower rate of charge than onthe other. These 
grounds for different charges on different roads, or sections of 
the same road, have been immensely enhanced by our vicious 
and fluctuating currency. This renders the same nominal rates 
of transportation at different times very different in reality, since 
the same number of legal-tender dollars at one time are worth 
twice as much as at others—and the railroads themselves must 
in the latter case pay double the quantity of them for the 
same service, materials, and other outlays in the maintenance 
of roadway and transportation. The imposition and enforce- 
ment of any uniform rate of transportation upon different 
roads, or section of the same road, would be in the last degree 
unjust, oppressive and ruinous. If carried out, it would de- 
moralize and largely sweep away most of the railroad accom- 
“modations of the country. 

No legislation or interference of the General Government is 
needed beyond the protection of the property, so that its own- 
ers can possess and use it for the purposes for which it was | 
authorized to be constructed—the transportation of persons 
and commodities for a reasonable compensation, and the pro- 
tection of those who are ready and willing to labor upon them 
and run their trains, against all molestation and mob-violence 
in this useful service. This once thoroughly done, all other 
questions will be adjusted on the principle of free competition 
for public patronage and the desire to obtain a remunerative 
business. It is quite certain that the road will be kept open 
for the convenience and accommodation of the public to the full 
extent for which the public is willing to pay. This is the con- 
tract made by the State with the investors in railroads, as un- 
derstood by, and therefore binding upon, all the parties, when 
no other express stipulation or condition is put in their char- 
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ters: viz., that, as a consideration for risking or investing their 
capital in these hazardous enterprises for the public accommo- 
dation, they have the State’s right of eminent domain con- 
ceded to them to the extent of taking for public use the land 
necessary for its construction, on making due ‘compensation 
therefor, and of determining the charges to be made for trans- 
portation. Unless the abuse of this power be flagrant, so as 
to frustrate the very ends for which the charter of the road 
was given and its franchises conferred, the State cannot, ex- 
cept as an act of mere despotism, wrest these privileges from 
them, unless in the exercise of its power to take private prop- 
erty for public uses, on making, and only on making, due com- 
pensation. But one remedy the State and the people always 
have which is sure to be applied in cases of flagrant and incor- 
rigible abuse, and this is the building of competing roads. 
These are sure correctives, vastly more efficient and reliable 
than all other forms of legislative interference or usurpation. 
This is evident enough when we consider that already the 
principle has been carried so far in causing the construction of 
competing roads that they are rapidly not only checking, but 
consuming each other, until scarcely one-quarter of the rail- 
roads in the country pay any interest on their stock, and vast 
numbers are defaulting on their bonded indebtedness. 

And just here we come in sight of the boundary beyond 
which competition itself gets overdone, and, like so many 
things good within proper limits, becomes evil when carried 
beyond them. This has come to pass in respect to the four 
great trunk lines which compete for the immense carrying 
trade between the Atlantic cities and those great north- 
western and central produce and trade marts, Chicago and St. 
Louis. By their internecine contest for the through business 
which centres at these points, they force it down to rates be- 
low the mere expense of transportation, leaving out of account 
remuneration of the capital employed. Such a process con- 
tinued long enough must force the roads into bankruptcy, 
unless offset by proportionate charges at other non-competing 
points. Hence they are constrained at points where they 
have the power, to exact to the uttermost the privileges of mo- 
nopoly, or the highest charges for serving the public which can be 
imposed without driving away their patronage. This works 
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wrong and evil every way. The people of the non-competing 
points chafe under such exorbitant charges, not only as such, 
but because they are thus put at a disadvantage in compar- 
ison with those on the same line of road more distant from 
market, and who use twice or thrice, in some cases ten times, 
the length of road used by themselves in moving their products 
to market. And here, it may be admitted, is just cause of com- 
plaint and irritation. That the farmers and manufacturers of 
Central and Western New York should see their own railroads 
used to enable the cultivators of the cheap lands of the West 
to get their grain and other commodities to market at less cost 
than themselves, and thus virtually to undersell them, is too 
much to be borne patiently. Very much of the prevailing dis- 
content with railroads is due to precisely this cause. And it 
has been said, we know not how justly, that the supineness of 
the authorities and inhabitants of Pittsburgh in the first out- 
break of the riot, whose unrestrained progress has cost them 
so dearly, was largely due to the discontent with high prices 
they were compelled to pay for transportation in comparison 
with places far more distant from the seaboard. Other causes 
were at work and powerful, such as the trades-unionism of 
public officials and the laborers who swelled the mob, and the 
desperate malignity of the tramps, communists and criminals, 
‘who were drawn to the riotous assemblages like tigers attracted 
by the scent of blood, and who seized the chance for high car- 
nival afforded by the riot for their own demoniacal orgies and 
depredations. But undoubtedly the first cause largely explains 
a certain degree of that at least passive sympathy with the 
strikers and rioters, at which, more than all else, thinking men 
stood aghast. Surely this evil of excessive competition at cer- 
tain points, always inducing oppressive and offensive monopoly 
at others, must be corrected before railroads can be on a right 
and secure footing with their employés and the people. The 
reduction of freights from this cause was one of the main 
causes which necessitated the late reduction of wages on the 
great lines, out of which the strike grew. Excessive competi- 
tion at competing points thus aggravates monopoly at non- 
competing points.. What is the remedy? 

One is, that the competing roads pool their earnings, on the 
basis of fair charges, at competing points, so as to do each a 
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fair business for a faircompensation. This they attempt every 
now and then; but some direct or indirect breach of the con- 
tract by one of the parties re-opens the strife in more than its 
former intensity and destructiveness. It is to be hoped that 
dire necessity will constrain the great companies to agree in 
adopting this as a permanent remedy. But if they do not,a 
simple enactment that no rates should be’charged at non-com- 
peting points higher, a// things considered, than from compet- 
ing points, would probably cure the evil. Proper statutes, tri- 
bunals and methods would need to be provided to show what 
is and what is not a violation of this rule. Such legislation, 
the necessity for which is to be deprecated, and which we 
trust the wise precautions of these great corporations will here- 
after render needless, would rather be regulative for the pur- 
pose of insuring the proper uses of railroads as public institu- 
tions for the benefit alike of their owners, employés, and pa- 
trons, than the assumption of that arbitrary determination of 
rates by the legislature, which amounts to a power of confisca- 
tion, and would be quite certain to gravitate toward that re- 
sult, unless arrested by the salutary fear of stopping all further 
investments of capital in railroads. Such arbitrary enact- 
ments would, when not specifically provided for in the charter, 
become a breach of faith. 

And here we may say that while we have been strenuous to 
defend railroad property, not less than all other, against all 
agrarian and communistic exposure to confiscation, whether 
direct or indirect, by mobs or under the forms of legislation, 
and to insist on the same protection for it inthe possession and 
control of its owners as for all other property, yet we fully rec- 
ognize that, consistently with all this, railroads are public insti- 
tutions for the public benefit, and therefore, so far subject to 
public regulation, that they may serve the public uses for which 
they were chartered, in a degree in which private corporations 
are not ; but not in any such way as subjects them to direct or 
indirect confiscation any more than manufacturing corpora- 
tions. They are invested with certain high prerogatives. Like 
other roads, they can take the property of others for their own 
uses, upon due compensation, because they are also, and pri- 
marily, for publicuse. They are invested with such other pow- 
ers as are necessary to their accomplishing the ends for which 
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they were chartered—the rapid and safe transportation of pas- 
sengers, mails and freights. This gives the State the right, 
and imposes upon it the duty, of both protecting them in the 
discharge of these functions and of preventing and stopping 
abuses, which, so far from aiding, hinder the purposes of their 
creation, and are alike hostile to the interests of their owners, 
employés and the public. Thus, one present source of em- 
barrassment to many railroads is the incubus of private com- 
panies, made up largely of their managers—such as palace car, 
fast freight, railway stores and supplies companies—which 
sponge out the profits of the companies and contribute much 
to their present embarrassments. It is reported that the Penn- 
sylvania Company is putting an end tothis. There is no doubt, 
still further, that some of our hitherto wealthiest and most 
prosperous corporations are now prostrated by the magnitude 
of their fixed obligations to leased lines, which by no means 
earn what they cost, and by the leasing of which, at rates far 
beyond any market value, some of the managers of the great 
roads leasing them made vast sums of money, by buying up the 
stock at low rates before other parties became aware of the in- 
tended lease. The power to leech roads by their managers in 
such ways does not belong to the original franchises which are 
necessarily conferred by railroad charters. Legislatures should 
be slow to grant such power, unless clearly required for the 
public good ; and when given, this should be on terms which pre- 
vent its being made a fraud on the public and on stockhold- 
ers. Its policy should be to restrain and prohibit all arrange- 
ments which fleece the stockholders and the public for the 
benefit of managers, or other parasites which have fastened 
upon them to eat out their substance.* 





* We find the following in a Pittsburgh journal : 

The Chicago 7riéune publishes the report of an interview with a prominent rail- 
road official of that city, in which he says that if the trunk lines would establish a 
fair schedule of freights, and firmly and honestly adhere to it, they could all doa 
living business. Being asked if the roads would abide by any compact they might 
make, he replied: ‘‘ There is the rub, the rock upon which we have so often split. 
If we could do away with this throat-cutting business and enter into honorable 
competition, every line could afford to pay its servants twenty per cent. more than 
it does now, declare a dividend twice a year, reduce its indebtedness, and in a few 
years run its stock up to par value.” He gave as another reason of the present 
small profit in the railroad business that the roads maintain so many expensive 
“ suckers,” or fast freight lines. On this point he said: 
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If in these ways some of the managers of railroads or por- 
tions of them have thrived at the expense of the roads or their 
owners; if in such ways and by such means their ability to 
keep up the accustoméd wages of employés has been lessened 
or destroyed, or has so appeared to these employés, it is no 
wonder that the latter should take such a reduction ill at the 
hands of such employers, and feel strongly impelled to resist it 
by all means in their power, without. stopping to consider very 
scrupulously the lawfulness of their methods. And all the 
more so, if they see the officials retaining without material de- 
crease the enormous salaries which many of them succeeded in 


_ procuring to be voted to themselves in flush and extravagant 


times. There is no reason why the salaries of officers and 
heads of such corporations should remain at the same number 
of dollars at which they were put in inflated times, when a dol- 
lar was worth but half what it was previously and is now, and 
the companies themselves were receiving a high-flown income ; 
why, having been raised from five to ten, and from ten to 
twenty, and from twenty to forty thousand dollars in such 
circumstances, they should not revert to somewhat of their 
former proportions, under a still greater shrinkage in the busi- 
ness and profit of the companies, and in the income of stock- 
holders and of people generally. A mere ten per cent. reduc- 
tion of a twenty or twenty-five thousand dollar salary leaves 
its subject in a very different relative position from a reduction 
of like percentage upon wages running from one to five dollars 
per day. Making all allowance for difference of station, re- 





‘«The expenses of a road appear on the surface to be light, but when you come 
to consider the innumerable auxiliaries to a well regulated road—the whole grist. of 
‘ suckers’— you will be astonished to know that even a nickel is earned above ex- 


penses. Each railroad has three or four or more ‘lines” hanging to its sKirts, _ 


and these lines have separate establishments, and separate managers, officials, 
clerks and runners. They are in themselves, to all intents and purposes, thor- 
oughly organized institutions, and are only secondary to the railroads on whose 
tracks they run. It costs money to run these lines, but competition has created 
them and made them appear as a necessity. Are they? Thatis the question 
now agitating railroad circles. If the roads would pool east and west bound earn- 
ings, then these lines would be short-lived, since there would appear to remain no 
field for their operations. They are, to all intents ana purposes, the drummers of 
the railroad companies, and they engage in the vocation with the same pertinacity 
of purpose as do the brass-jeweled gentlemen known as ‘ commercial travelers.’ 
This line question is one of the nuts which railroad corporations will have to crack 
ere long.” 
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sponsibility, gifts, expenses and the like, it still remains true 
that in the former case it cuts far less to the quick than in the 
latter. We dislike, but none the less feel bound, to say this. 
Without being experts ourselves, or expressing a positive 
judgment of our own, we only repeat a very wide expression 
of the declared judgment of most competent men, that no 
man’s services are in these times worth to any company 
$30,000 per year, or so valuable that others equally competent 
and faithful may not be found ready to discharge them fora 
less sum. While taxes and business depression are eating out 
the income and destroying the dividends and threatening the 
safety and solvency of vast numbers of corporations, the ques- 
tion ought to be pressed, Have the salaries of their head offi- 
cials been adjusted to the times, or shrunk from the swollen 
dimensions of inflated times, as they should have been ? 
When, at a recent meeting of the stockholders of a com- 
pany which, after long and high prosperity, had by imprudent 
expansions been hurled down to the verge of bankruptcy, it 
was announced that the president’s salary was $25,000 per an- 
num, with no hint of any reduction, it was no wonder that the 
stock forthwith fell in the market, notwithstanding the em- 
phatic endorsement of the management by the stockholders. 
We have no doubt that a searching reformatory process is 
called for in connection with evils and abuses that have stealth- 
ily crept into railroad construction and management, as well as 
other corporate institutions and enterprises, and which it re- 
quired something like the recent catastrophes to lay bare and 
correct. It would be strange if, in the unprecedented sudden 
growth of this great interest, which has fairly gridironed this 
vast country with iron tracks, and brought fabulous fortunes to 
many of their builders and managers, it had not been so; not 
merely as such opportunities attract unprincipled schemers and 
grabbers as surely as the carcass will draw the vultures, but 
because so many who would shrink from all direct plunder, all 
that has the aspect of positive fraud, dishonesty or theft, are 
not slow to avail themselves of opportunities of enrichment, 
which, though not a direct or palpable trespass upon the 
property of the stockholders, are indirectly and really such, 
even if not seen or suspected to be so. What vast quantities 
of railroad bonds have been sold, the impression being con- 
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veyed to the buyer that they were backed and secured by a 
large bona-fide paid-up stock capital—the real fact being 
that they were backed by stock on which little or nothing had 
been paid, but which, if it became valuable, would enrich the 
holders who had paid nothing; if the enterprise proved unsuc- 
cessful the bondholders would be the only losers, thus revers- 
ing the true, honest order, and giving the chances to the stock- 
holders or mortgagors while throwing the risk upon the 
bondholders or mortgagees? And while there have been jus- 
tifiable cases of stock dividends representing earnings used 
in construction, undoubtedly there have been great abuses in 
watering stock. : 

Here is a wide range for thorough reforms in order to weed 
out from these corporations all extravagance, nepotism, indi- 
rect sponging of their profits, and frauds upon their owners, 
and to put them upon the most strict and rigid business foot- 
ing. All mismanagement of this sort, however, isa wrong done 
by tanagers to the stockholders, not to the employés. The 
former suffer a thousand grievances compared with the latter. 
Indeed, the latter suffer only indirectly, and in some small re- 
duction of their wages; the latter suffer directly and im- 
mensely. As a consequence, probably nine-tenths of the rail- 
road stock, and a large proportion of the debentures of the rail- 
road companies of this country are unproductive, and have for 
the most part, only a nominal or remotely prospective value. 
This acts, indirectly, indeed, upon railroad employés, by dim- 
inishing the ability of the companies to pay generous wages. 
Yet, so long as the wages are actually up to or in advance of 
the average wages paid in other employments, as was the case 
with the operatives who struck last summer, we can see no jus- 
tification for the strike, much less for the mobs and violence 
called into being to enforce it. 

Yet the responsible nature of railroad service requires a cer- 
tain grade of capacity, skill and fidelity in the employés. 
And in order to this, they must have wages adequate to that 
sort of support which will keep body and mind in a healthful 
condition. It will not do, therefore, to follow the labor mar- 
ket down to any and every depth to which it may sink, in 
gauging the wages of trainmen. The safety of the lives and 
property conveyed on them cannot be ensured without the ex- 
(New Series, No. 23.) 47 
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ercise of that watchfulness which strains attention to the ut- 
most. This cannot be expected of half-fed or overworked 
men. It is essential, too, that engineers, conductors, and lead- 
ing operatives on trains feel alike a pride and interest in their 
roads, their trains and engines, if the- highest efficiency be se- 
cured. 

Now this loyalty to their vocation and high fidelity to the 
interests entrusted to them are never secure so long as they are 
under superior obligations to any other organization so shaped 
as to be liable to antagonism with their employers. On the 
other hand, these may well be secure if they are detached from 
their fealty to these outside and hostile bodies, and if their in- 
terests come to be bound up inseparably with the prosperity 
of the companies which employ them. 

In order to this, it is desirable that the employés of. the 
great companies should have, in connection with the company 
employing them, an accumulating provident fund, furnished 
partly by contributions from the company, and partly by a 
small percentage on the wages of the employés, which shall 
combine some of the essential features of savings-bank and life 
insurance, and from which, in case of disablement or death, they 
or their families will receive a certain proportionate allowance 
or pension. Let vacancies as far as possible be filled by the 
promotion of the most meritorious from the lower to the 
higher positions, and as far as possible let new recruits for the 
service be from the families of existing employés, so that 
they will look to it with considerable confidence as affording 
a field for their children after them ; these privileges, of course, 
all to be forfeited by those who leave the service for any cause 
but disablement or death. Let this, or some substantially 
equivalent arrangement, be the basis of the relation between 
railroad employers and employés, and with this identity of in- 
terest, antagonism between the railroads and their employés 
would cease, and the fell spirit of trades-unionism and strikes 
would be exorcised. The special hazards of running railroad 
trains also call for some such provision. The Reading Rail- 


_road has already initiated something of this system, and, al- 


though in the very centre of strikes and riots, has kept up an 
unprecedented activity of production and transportation, with 
low wages for labor. This method has long been practised 
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with marked success on the Eastern Railroad of France. We 
are glad that the attention of railroads in this country has 
been directed to the system employed on this French road, in 
general and in detail, in a lecture delivered in Paris in 1867, 
by M. F. Jacqmin, manager of the road, a translation of 
which has recently been pubished in the Ratlroad Gazette of 
the City of New York. See also Vew York Times of Sept. 18, 
1877. 

It is quite common to speak of these, and other collisions 
arising from the unrest of laborers, as outworkings of the con- 
flict between labor and capital. They are not such at all. 
There is no conflict between these assuch. They are mutually 
auxiliary ; capital supports labor, and labor utilizes capital. 
Either is useless and helpless without the other. The niore 
there is of each, the higher is the bid or reward it will offer for 
the help of the other. The real conflict is between employer 
and employé, either of whom may or may not be a capitalist. 
The carpenter’s tools are capital—his own capital. He can do 
nothing without them. Yet he may be employed by one who 
has less capital than he. The employer may even borrow cap- 
ital of his employé, and such loan may have been the consid- 
eration inducing such employment of him at certain wages. 
As between employer and employed, of course, each wishes to 
make the best terms he can—the one to get the best service 
he can for his money, the other the most money he can for his 
service. But what can be more insane than to destroy cap- 
ital, to burn up property, for the purpose of increasing wages 
or bettering the laborer? It were as wise to kindle a fire 
around a powder-house in order to protect it. 

There is but one solution of the labor question, and that is, 
for all to go to work forthwith at the best rates and in the 
most agreeable occupations open to them which employers 
can afford to offer them. This will bring production to its 
maximum in forms and at rates that are marketable—it may 
be at low rates—so that working at low prices, numerically, 
they can exchange their labor for commodities likewise as low 
as the labor which produces them. While men remain idle 
and produce nothing, they can of course have nothing. The 
effort to prevent the wages of labor from falling to what em- 
ployers can pay for it without loss, has done more than all else 
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to aggravate and protract the financial distress, the depressed 
condition of labor and capital, for the past four years. 

To this may be added as next in baleful influence our fluc- 
tuating currency, which, now that it has so nearly reached the 
standard of the honest money of the world through causes 
beyond the control of politicians or speculators, is certain, if 
not interfered with by Congressional tinkers, to be soon once 
more convertible with coin. But a large, and we fear prepon- 
derant body are striving to debase our money again to its 
former depreciated and fluctuating condition. What does it 
mean? Was eversuch madness? Has God delivered us over 
to judicial blindness that we should be unable to see thata 
promise to pay a dollar binds us to pay it; or that we should 
be left to believe that an enactment of our rulers can make 
permanently irredeemable paper, silver worth ninety per cent. 
of gold, and gold itself equally valuable, and capable of float- 


ing side by side as currency? Quem Deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat. 
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Art. XI—THE TYPICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ELIJAH AND 
ELISHA.—2 Kings ii. 


By Rev. W. G. KEapy, Savannah, Mo. 

THAT the career of these two prophets has a more import- 
ant significance than has usually been accorded to it is a con- 
viction that many have felt. Our commentators pass over as 
a problem not to be touched any consideration of the peculiar 
place which both Elijah and Elisha fill in the development of 
God's designs of mercy to lost mankind. Elisha is considered 
as taking up the unfinished work of Elijah, and the work of 
both as having importance only as concerns Israel. The place 
of Elijah is considered as adequately established when it is 
said that he was the restorer to Israel of God’s covenant, and 
that he is to be placed side by side with Moses as one of the 
ruling and representative characters of the old dispensation. 
This position is assigned him because he was with Moses at 
the transfiguration ; and the significance of both these men 
appearing on that occasion is felt to be met when we regard 
them as representatives of the law and the prophets testifying 
of the Christ. But admitting the correctness of these views, 
which is by no means certain, they certainly do not exhaust 
the hermeneutical demands of the position either prophet 
holds in Scripture. The two questions, ‘“‘ What is there in the 
new dispensation of which they were the type?” and, ‘“‘ Was 
the type fulfilled adequately in John the Baptist?” have not 
been satisfactorily answered. This article is an attempt to 
find at least materials for an answer. 

We will take up the case of Elijah first. The passages of 
Scripture in which he is mentioned are few, and we will con- 
fine our view to Scripture, without levying upon Jewish tradi- 
tion for light. Once only is his name mentioned by the proph- 
ets that succeed him, and that is in Mal. iv:5, 6, the very 
last utterance of the Old Testament: ‘ Behold, I will send 
you Elijah the prophet,” etc. It is the prophet who is to be 
sent, not the Tishbite ; so that whether he is to come in per- 
son or not, it is his official, not his personal character, that is to 
be manifested. In this sense John the Baptist was am Elijah 
in spirit. Before John’s birth it was announced that ‘“ many 
of the children of Israel shall he turn to the Lord their God. 
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And he shall go before him in the spirit and power of Elijah” 
(Luke i: 16, 17). When John was asked, “ Art thou Elijah?” 
he answered, “I am not.” “ Art thou that prophet ?”’ “ No.” 
Now John knew, from the angel’s announcement to his father, 
that he was referred to by Malachi, and no doubt assumed the 
dress of Elijah as symbolic of his mission; yet he evidently 
knew, by inspiration, that 4e did not exhaustively fulfill all 
that was included in that prophecy, and that there was to be 
a future and a fuller fulfillment. 

Just after the transfiguration the following conversation 
took place between Jesus and his three disciples: ‘“‘ Tell the 
vision to no man until the Son of man be risen again from the 
dead.” They asked, “ Why, then, say the scribes that Elijah 
must first come?” He replied, “ Elijah truly shall come first 
and restore all things; but I say unto you that Elijah is come 
already, and they knew him not, but have done unto him what- 
soever they listed; likewise shall also the Son of man suffer of 
them.” They understood that he spoke of John the Baptist. 
The plain sense of this, taken in connection with John’s denial, 
which was honest and true, is that Elijah’s coming was still 
future, in one sense, but that he had already come in another 
sense—in the person and mission of John. As there is to be an- 
other consummating coming of the Messiah himself, so there 
is to be one of his forerunner, Elijah; perhaps in person, as at the 
transfiguration, and as intimated in Rev. xi: 3-12; or, more 
likely in spirit and in power, as in John the Baptist. The words 
“ Before the great and dreadful day of the Lord,” show that 
John cannot be exclusively meant; for he came just before the 
day of Christ’s coming in grace, though he did indeed appear 
previous to “ his coming in terror, of which the last destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was but the type and the earnest.” Elijah’s 
coming was to “ turn the heart of the fathers to the children, 
and the heart of the children to the fathers.” The angelic 
announcement of John’s coming explains this by changing the 
latter clause to “and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just, 
to make ready a people prepared for the Lord ;” implying that 
‘the reconciliation was to be effected between the unbelieving, 
disobedient children and the believing ancestry.” The threat 
in Malachi is that if this reconciliation is not effected, Mes- 
siah’s coming would prove a curse to the earth, and not a bless- 
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ing. It proved so, at his first coming, to guilty Jerusalem and 
the land of Judea when it rejected him, though he did bring 
blessing to “‘as many as received him.” Thus, many were 
delivered from the common destruction of the nation through 
John’s preaching—the “remnant” of Rom. xi:5. It will 
prove so again at his second coming to “those who obey not 
the gospel of God,” though he comes then to be glorified in 
his saints. But when and who is to be the forerunner of that 
event ? 

This prophesied coming of Elijah is the very thing that 
gives point to the problem of Elijah’s place in Scripture, and 
we certainly fail to learn the lesson of his life by leaving that 
problem to a future solution. Especially is this the case as we 
try to find the significance of the events recorded in the 2d 
chapter of the 2d Book of Kings. What is the significance of 
Elijah’s “taking up”? Has it only reference to him person- 
ally, or is there not a typical or representative reference ? 
There is only one parallel case in the Old Testament, the case 
of Enoch before the flood. Is there anything parallel to it in 
the New Testament? It is generally taught, and we believe 
correctly, that Elijah, in his appearance at the transfiguration, 
in that body on which death had never passed, is the fore- 
runner or first-fruits of the saints who shall be found alive at 
the Lord’s second coming. If that be so, then the New Tes- 
tament parallel to Elijah’s “rapture” is found in 1 Thess. iv: 
16, 17; “For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God, and the dead in Christ shall arise first. Then 
we which are alive and remain shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air; and so shall 
we ever be with the Lord.” Now, if Elijah in the transfigura- 
tion scene is the forerunner, and, therefore, the type of the 
Church of Christ alive at the second coming, was he not that 
type in all his career? When on earth was he not the type 


_ of the Church, or the body of Christ alive at any one time on 


the earth? Weare inclined to think that just here is the key 
to Elijah’s position in sacred history. The condition of the 
Church of Christ (not the professing Church, but the body of 
believers in Jesus, the body of Christ, scattered through all 
creeds) finds analogy and illustration in all the conditions of 
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Elijah’s life. The mission of the Church in the world and to 
the world “out of Christ,” is wonderfully analogous to the 
mission of Elijah to degenerate Israel. The seeming failure of 
that mission and its assured accomplishment in God’s time is 
illustrated in the scene on Horeb; while the witness-bearing 
of the Church to the crucified Christ is illustrated by the 
prophet’s position at Carmel. The hope of the Church which 
shall be alive at the coming of the Lord is to be “ caught up” to 
heaven as Elijah was. Whether Elijah is to come in person 
or not, is it not true that the Church now living on earth, from 
her very position, is am Elijah, ‘to make ready a people pre- 
pared for the Lord?” Is she not, as much as John was, “a 
voice crying in the wilderness’? Does she not fulfill the 
prophecy and type of Elijah as much as John did? The 
Church, as the ingathering of the Gentiles, has still before it a 
prophetic work. Israel is under the curse. Is it not probable 
that she shall be as successful at least as John was; nay, may 
not to her be given the full completion of Elijah’s work—the 
bringing back of Israel to the broken covenant, to their rejected 
Messiah ? 

If the rule is a good one which we apply in interpreting 
nearly all the other Old Testament personages, making them, 
either in their characters or peculiar circumstances, to serve as 
typical or representative of New Testament characters or cir- 
cumstances in these gospel times, then there is no reason why 
Elijah should be excluded from its operation. The view we 
have taken shows that his position has a much higher signifi- 
cance and one that has been overlooked. The place we would 
find for him in the history of redemption, authorized, as we 
believe, by all that is said of the place of the Church on earth 
as the body of Christ, gives each of us who are believers in 
Jesus a personal interest in Elijah and a connection with his 
wonderful history that are full of instruction. It enables us to 
realize our dignity and importance as witnesses for Jehovah, in 
a way that no definite statement of a fact could equal. Elijah’s 
career is, as it were, an acted allegory of our position as in the 
world and not of it. It materializes for our inspection the hid- 
den forces that are carrying forward Christianity to its ultimate 
triumph. Christianity is what it is as the consequence of the 
union of Jesus, the living Head, to his living body, the Church, ; 
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in the one Spirit. The results have not come from the efforts 
of the Church as individuals, but from the power that is hid in 
her—the hidden life. It is as true of the Church in her work 
on earth, as it is true of each believer in working out his own 
salvation, ‘“ that it is God who worketh in her, both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure.” 

But, as before intimated, the position of the Church now liv- 
ing on earth (which may be “ve which are alive and remain’) 
does not fulfill 2// that is meant by the prophesied sending of 
Elijah “ before the great and dreadful day of the Lord;” so 
neither does the history or the position of Elijah fully repre- 
sent what the Church is in the world. As is frequently the case, 
the type needs here to be supplemented. As it required the sev- 
eral kinds of offerings—the burnt, the trespass, the meat, etc.— 
to set forth fully in various aspects the one great atoning sac- 
rifice, so there was necessity for an additional character to fill 
up the type of the Church, sex¢ into the world. This is fur- 
nished by the history of Elisha. Elijah and Elisha form to- 
gether one type ; and only as so considering can we get a clear, 
intelligible view of the mission of either. Elisha does not su- 
persede Elijah ; he carries on the same work; the same Spirit 
works ; one work, the one purpose of God. The Church in one 
generation does not supersede the Church of a preceding gen- 
eration, for it is the same Church; the “ One Spirit’’ carries 
on by the Church, in all ages, “all that Jesus degan both to do 
and teach.” 

It is the opinion of many who have been interested in the 
study of Elijah that his mission as prophet practically ended 
~ at Horeb. We are inclined to think that he there for the first 
time really understood what his mission was, and that instead 
of ending it with the appointment of his successor, he really 
began to do that for which he was sent—his appointment of 
his successor being the chief part perhaps of his work. Horeb 
was his Pentecost. That period of Elijah’s life prior to the 
scene at Horeb, full of grand and imposing incidents, was the 
period of God’s manifesting Azmse/f, and therefore of divine 
attestation to Elijah’s mission. It was as necessary for Elijah 
that such a state of things should cease, as it was for the Church 
that Jesus should go away that the work of the Spirit might 
begin. The period after Horeb was that of quiet, unrecorded 
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work in the carrying out of the prophet’s mission, which could 
not have been done but for the previous divine manifestations. 
The analogy is borne out in the history of the Church before 
and after the ascension of Jesus. His display of divine power 
had apparently no greater effects than that of Elijah, yet it was 
the foundation and beginning of all that followed; and the 
forty days between death and ascension were days at Horeb to 
the disciples. For nearly ten years after Horeb, Elijah was 
quietly doing hiswork. There is no record of it, it is true, just 
as for ages there is no great record of the work of the Church ; 
yet she was in the world and at work, and to-day we but carry 
on what was then begun; and the work will go on till he comes 
to receive his own to himself. We get a hint in this chapter 
of what formed perhaps the larger part, perhaps the distinctive 
part, of Elijah’s work, and that is in the incidental mention of 
“the sons of the prophets.”” There were at least three schools 
of the prophets, located in the very centres of idol worship. 
If we bear in mind the former hatred of Jezebel against 
the prophets, and the wholesale slaughter she made in their 
ranks, we cannot avoid the impression that the general strength 
of the apostasy had been already broken by Elijah. The “seven 
thousand” had no doubt increased, and here were communities 
formed for the purpose of raising up instructors to feed and 
comfort and strengthen God’s little flock. Elijah had set in 
operation the machinery which the Spirit of God uses that the 
truth may be witnessed for and disseminated. Here were 
found those who were “the salt of the earth” to Israel, the 
presence of the few righteous for whose sake the whole nation 
was not cut off. That the formation and nourishment of these 
schools formed the part of his work upon which his heart was 
set, is evident from the fact of his visiting them just before 
his departure. 

And the end crowns the work—an end that was hardly in 
unison with a life of inactivity, or a mission that had been for- 
feited. The providence of God has always in it what we par- 
tially recognize as “the fitness of things.’’ The closing scene 
of the prophet’s career has a magnificent appropriateness in 
view of its typical significance. We think we can read be- 
tween the lines here, that, so far as the latter part of Elijah’s 
life was in the sight of God, it was grander than the former 
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part ; just as the first and unrecorded part of the life of Jesus 
was as well pleasing to the Father as the latter part, wonder- 
ful as it isto us. Elijah’s life may be condensed in the same 
words as that of Enoch’s: “ And he walked with God, and he 
was not, for God took him.” 

Now Elisha enters upon the scene and takes up the thread 
of Elijah’s work. It will not do to say it was an unfinished 
work. Had Elijah had no successor, we see clearly how his 
mission would have been rounded off by his “taking up into 
heaven.” The same may be said of the Church’s mission in 
the world. She still has her commission to perform, a com- 
mission without limit in the world, and she thinks it is not all 
fulfilled as yet; and yet, if the Lord should come to receive 
her to himself zow, we know she would not leave an unfinished 
work. It is better to say Elisha took up the same work. 

As Elijahis the type of the Church’s being in the world, wit- 
ness bearing for her Lord, so Elisha is as truly the type of the 
Church, as bearing the gospel of God’s love to ruined men. 
Elijah illustrates the meaning of the very existence of the 
Church in the world, her passive teaching. Elisha illustrates 
her activity—the Church as a force in the world. Elijah par- 
tially found his prototype in John the Baptist; Elisha par- 
tially found his in the earthly life of Jesus. Their names are | 
significant in this connection; Elijah means “ My God is Jeho- 
vah,” or, “the strength of the Lord ;’’ Elisha means “ My God 
is the Saviour,” or, “ the salvation of God.” The former pro- 
claims who God is; the latter proclaims what God is; and this 
is precisely expressive of what the Church does. 7 

The difference in the personal characteristics of the two men 
is significant. To use the words of Dr. Taylor, “ There isa 
striking contrast between them. Mystery and majesty were 
the warp and woof of the Tishbite’s career. His course was 
one of startling appearances, defiant utterances, and mysterious 
hidings. He had no domestic surroundings, no ties to earth, 
apparently no settled place of abode, and so when he went up to 
glory, his translation is felt to be the fitting termination of his 
meteoric career.” Just so it may be said of the earth-living 
part of the body of Christ, “ not of the world,” while in it; her 
only home, her abiding city, is not here. But, on the other 





hand, “Elisha was of a social nature. He came from a 
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happy household in Abel-Meholah, and had his dwelling in 
the city of Samaria. Sometimes he is found amid the soli- 
tudes of Carmel, but generally he sought the haunts of men, 
and he seems to have been equally at home in the courts of 
the princes and in the colonies of the sons of the prophets.” 
He fitly illustrates the very position the Church assumes “ in 
the world,” while not of it. Again, “the predominant feature 
of Elijah’s ministry was sternness. He had, indeed, a spring 
of ténderness in his heart, but his work was mainly that of 
judgment”: and such is one feature of the Spirit’s office in 
the Church. “ And when he is come, he will reprove (convince) 
the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment ; of sin, be- 
cause they believe not on me; of righteousness, because I go to 
my Father and ye see me no more; of judgment, because the 
prince of this world is judged.’”’* ‘But Elisha was almost 
always throughout his ministry a healer. His life was like a 
stream which irrigated the land with blessing.” And this is 
the influence of the active life of the Church. Two diverse, but 
not conflicting characters has she, according to the standpoint 
from which she is viewed ; Elijah and Elisha combined. Her 
office is like the gospel, a two-edged sword, to condemn and 
to save. Just so is her office diversely intimated in the words 
of her great Head: “ God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world” (for it was condemned already), “ but 
that the world through him might be saved” (John iii: 17). 
“ Now is the judgment of this world: now shall the prince of 
this world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.” Is it not true, that the only way the cross of 
Christ zow draws all men unto it is in judgment ; some in con- 
demnation, because they “ have not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of God;” some in “ no condemnation,” 
because they “are in Christ Jesus’’? 

Though the circumstances of the death of each of the proph- 
ets were dissimilar, yet the record furnishes an “ undesigned 
coincidence,’ which inspiration may have designed to link 
them in one type. When Elijah was taken up, Elisha cried, 
“My father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and the horse- 
men thereof.” When Elisha was about to die, “ Joash, the 
King of Israel, came down to him, and wept over him and 





*John xvi: 8-11. 
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said, Oh, my father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and the 
horsemen thereof.” These prophets had been the channel 
through which flowed to Israel all the good and blessing it 
had enjoyed, and when they were gone, it was as if its strong- 
holds had been broken down, its dependence removed. 
‘‘When Lot was taken out of Sodom, Sodom was blotted from 
the world.” When the Church is taken out of the world, then 
comes judgment and destruction. 

We need not go out of this one chapter to find illustrations 
for our views. The incidents connected with the opening of 
Elisha’s career seem to be specially intended to identify his 
errand and authority with those of his predecessor. He re- 
ceives Elijah’s mantle—symbol of the identity of spirit, and 
spiritual work and spiritual power—a symbol as were the 
tongues of fire at Pentecost. It was a visible token to Elisha 
that his request had been granted. We never hear of his using 
it but once, and that was at the moment when he actually | 
took up his predecessor’s work by invoking Elijah’s Lord, and 
repeating Elijah’s last act of faith as the first act of faith in 
God and in his mission. He advanced at once into the exact 
line of his predecessor’s undertaking. Over Jordan, to Jericho, 
to Bethel, to Carmel he went, recognized everywhere as he upon 
whom “the spirit of Elijah was.” We have here as perfect an 
illustration as could be given of the true apostolic succession ; 
the individuals of the living Church change and give place to 
their successors, but the Church lives on, the living body of 
Christ. 

The first acts of Elisha’s ministry signally favor the view we 
have taken. Those first acts showed him as the depository of the 
power of God in mercy and in judgment. The two miracles, in 
one of which he was an active agent, in the other passive, present 
the two leading features that characterize the mission of the 
Church in the world. They, moreover, by the diversity in their 
character, identify him again with Elijah in one type; for the 
first miracle was characteristic of his ministry in the main, and 
the latter of Elijah’s. In the first miracle we have the removal 
of the curse from Jericho—illustrative of the removal of the 
curse from the world. Elisha took a new cruse with salt in it, 
and cast the salt into the fountain-head of the waters whose de- 
structive qualities rendered a pleasant situation a barren waste. 
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The “thus saith the Lord” makes this act of more than a local 
significance. The curse on Jericho, though it occasioned the 
death of the rebuilder’s family, was not removed by the execu- 
tion of the penalty. The curse attached to the broken law, 
which fell on the human race, would not be removed by the 
death of the whole race. The Son of God himself must go to 
the fountain-head, sin itself, and “ put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself.” And this is the gospel, ‘ preached before’ unto 
Jericho, which the Church bears to a sin-cursed world. 

The other miracle, in which Elisha was not the agent, is of 
solemn import, for it is one of judgment. Our version, by des- 
ignating the scoffers as “ little children,’’ when they were young 
men, is suggestive of an unintentional irony (“he that sitteth 
in heaven shall laugh’’), that describes, more aptly than words 
can do, a certain class of men, not always young, who deem 
it “very smart” to be skeptical, yet who are indeed very “ little 
children” in intellect. They were counterparts of the Jews who 
blasphemed the Spirit’s testimony to Jesus; the judgment in 
both cases is alike: “ Wherefore I say unto you, All manner of 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men; but the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto 
men.” ‘The word ‘ cursed,” says Tayler Lewis, “is too 
strong a translation, as reproved would be too mild. It should 
tather be denounced,” he denounced them for their great sin— 
an offence committed not against him, but against Jehovah ; an 
inherited sin, their parents having rejected the Lord, for which 
they had already incurred God's displeasure, “condemned al- 
ready.” Such is the thought suggested by the words, “in the 
name of the Lord.” Elisha went to Bethel with a blessing, 
just as he had gone to Jericho. Jericho received him in the 
name of the Lord, as a man of God, and was blessed. The 
manner of his reception at Bethel brought down judgment 
“that had waited.” Such are the consequences that follow 
the reception of the gospel which the Church has to bring. If 
men refuse Jesus Christ and salvation, they receive the punish- 
ment to which they are “condemned already.” If they receive 
him, the very receiving opens up all the resources of God for 
blessing ; the curse is removed, and life and soul-health and 
fruitfulness given in its place. 
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Art. XII.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesie Universalis. The Creeds of Christen- 
dom, with a History and Critical Notes. By PHILIP ScHaAFF, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 3 vols. Pp. 941, 557, 880. Harper & Brothers, 1877. 

We have here a massive work, in three stout volumes, of some 2,400 pages, 
on a subject which is not only important in itself, but also lies at the root of 
many burning questions of the day in all the lands of Christendom. We 
know of no one else who could so well produce a work of this character as 
Dr. Schaff, whose intimate acquaintance with many different nationalities 
and churches, and whose broad and catholic spirit, and thorough historical 
training, enable him to truly appreciate the historical individualities of the 
various branches of the Church of Christ, and trace them in their growth 
from the common root. The work is stored full with treasures of learning, 
yet is not scholastic ; it is critical in its discriminations, yet is not polemical. 
Still less does it with a superficial, irenic spirit undervalue important things 
and overestimate little things, stretching and straining for harmony where 
it does not and cannot exist; but with a manly, truth-loving and sympathetic 
spirit, the author states the difference fairly and clearly, without misrepresen- 
tation, and accompanies the statements with the material itself and ample 
authorities. The work satisfies a demand of the times that has constantly 
been growing stronger, and which such special collections as Walch, Miiller, 
Niemeyer, Denzinger and Dunlop, and such comparisons of symbols as we 
find in Mohler, Winer, Guerike, Hoffman and Oehler, written with more or 
less polemic spirit and sectarian bias, have only made more apparent. 

Dr. Schaff gives us in Vol. I. a history and critical account of the various 
creeds of Christendom, and in Vols. II. and III. the creeds themselves in 
the original texts, with translation and critical notes. 

Vol. I. treats the History of Creeds. After discussing some general ques- 
tions in Chapter 1, such as the name and definition, origin, authority, 
value and use and classification of creeds, the author passes over in Chapter 
2 to the consideration of the CEcumenical Creeds, and justly condemns the 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. _ Chapter 3 treats of the Creeds 
of the Greek and Oriental churches, including the Nestorians, Jacobites, 
Copts and Armenians, giving also an account of ‘he correspondence between 
the Anglo-Catholics and the Russo-Greek Church. Chapter 4 deals with 
the Roman creeds, discussing very fully the Syllabus of 1864, the Vatican 
decrees and the Old Catholic movement. Chapter 5 considers the Evan- 
gelical Creeds in general, distinguishing first between the evangelical or 
orthodox Protestantism and heretical or radical Protestantisn!; the latter — 
are very properly ruled out of the creed formation of Christendom. 
Evangelical Protestantism is then considered in its essential principles, 
and divided into the Lutheran, Reformed, and other evangelical denom- 
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inations. These are then considered in the following chapters: Chap- 
ter 6 shows the creed formation of the Lutheran Church from the 
Augsburg Confession to the scholastic Formula of Concord and Saxon Arti- 
cles. Chapter 7 exhibits the historical development of the numerous Re- 
formed confessions. (1) The Swiss fromthe Zuinglian Creeds through the 
Calvinistic to the scholastic Helvetic Consensus Formula. (2) The French and 
Dutch from the Gallican to the Synod of Dort. (3) The German Reformed 
confessions in the various German States. (4) The Reformed confessions in 
the border lands of Bohemia, Poland and Hungary. (5) The Anglican Ar- 
ticles of religion from the doctrinal formula of Henry VIII, to the Articles of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church in 1874. (6) The Scotch Confessions. (7) 
The Westminster Standards. These are regarded as the fullest and ripest 
symbolical statements of the Calvinistic system. The Confession is carefully 
analyzed and its comparative merits brought out, and is then on the other 


hand criticised as embodying too much metaphysical divinity and overstep- - 


ping the limits which divide a public confession of faith from ascientific trea- 
tise of theology, and still further, as making the predestinarian scheme to 
control the historical and Christological scheme. The history of the Westmin- 
ster standards in America is finally considered, and the relation of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians. thereto. ,Chapter 8 gives an account of the creeds 
of the modern evangelical denominations, including the Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Friends, Moravians, Methodists, Irvingites, concluding with the 
Evangelical Alliance and a carefully composed statement of the consensus and 
dissensus of Christendom. 

Vol. II gives the creeds of the Greek and Datin churches. Chapter 1, 
the Scripture confessions of Nathanael, Peter, Thomas, the Eunuch, the 
baptismal formula, and other allusions to creeds in the epistles. Chapter 2, 
the anti-Nicéne and Nicéne rule of faith and Baptismal Creeds, with a com- 
parative table of them as related to the Apostles and Nicéne Creeds. Chap- 
ter 3, the GEcumenical Creeds, showing the process of the formation of the 
so-called Apostle creed, and giving the Nicene’ and Athanasian, and closing 
with the Creed of the Sixth.Council. Chapter 4, Roman Creeds of Trent 
and the Vatican. Chapter 5, Russian and Greek Creeds. Chapter 6, Old 
Catholic Union Creeds. 

Vol. II] gives the Creeds of the Evangelical Church. Part I, the Luth- 
eran. Part II, the Reformed. Part III, the modern Protestant Creeds, with 
an appendix containing an evangelical union catechism. 

This volume is enriched with numerous fac-similes of the first edition of the 
confession and with the critical text and variations of the principal editions. 
Each of the volumes is accompanied with an index. No Christian minister, 
no intelligent layman, can afford to do without a work which is a masterpiece 
of theological learning, and a treasury of information with reference to all 
branches of the Church of Christ. 


The New York Religious Newspaper Agency, 21 Barclay Street, publish 
Lectures by Foseph Cook, on—1. Certainties in Religion ; 2. The Atone- 
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ment; 3. God in Natural Law; 4. New England Skepticism; 5. Tri- 
unity and Tritheism. 

Mr. Cook has already become famous, and these lectures are among the 
chief works that have, and we may say justly, made himso. Their celebrity 
is due partly to the place and circumstances of their delivery, but still more 
to their inherent power, without which no adventitious aids could have lifted 
them into the deserved prominence they have attained. They constitute 
really a bold and strong defence of some of the fundamental articles of evan- 
gelical truth and catholic Scriptural theology—the very bulwarks of Chris- 
tianity—against the incessant assaults they have so long suffered in front, flank 
and rear from the various grades of skepticism, rationalism, and nihilism, 
whose literary and polemical centre is also that of their intellectual, 
numerical and material support—the metropolis of New England. Here 
the vaunted religion of culture, progress, refinement, in forms now transcen- 
dental and now materialistic, has for more than half a century lifted up its 
head, and looked down in scorn upon, while it has spawned out its cari- 
catures of, the religion of Christ crucified, which is to the Jews a stumbling- 
block and to the Greeks foolishness ; but to them that are called, both Jews 
and Greeks, the wisdom of God and the power of God. With their re- 
sources of wealth, ancestral prestige, learning and culture in that city, they 
have undoubtedly more or less stifled the evangelicals into undue reticence, 
timidity, softliness or complaisance toward all these hosts of adversaries, in 
contending for the faith once delivered to the saints. The very atmosphere 
is repressive and dispiriting to the friends of truth. In the past it required 
the thunder-tones of Griffin and Lyman Beecher to stir and retone the 
murky air, breathe new life and courage into orthodoxy, and take down the 
empty pretentiousness of the cultivated caricaturists of the true religion. 
And we think the time had fully come for Mr. Moody in the great taberna- 
cle, and Mr. Cook in the lecture hall, to proclaim and defend the unvar- 
nished gospel with a ringing clearness and boldness which, while it infused 
new courage into the friends of truth, learned and unlearned, their adversa- 
ries were not able to gainsay or resist. 

Mr. Cook has read to good purpose, and digested the current literature 
that could be of any service in exposing the flippant pretensions of Unitarian- 
ism and its affiliated heresies, whether the productions of friends or foes. 
His style, if here and there overdone in the way of conceits and oddities, is, 
on the whole, quite fresh, breezy and bracing. He is a great master of 
analysis. He probes to the bottom the pretensions of adversaries, and 
boldly exposes their futility in a manner which cannot fail to make its way to 
thinking minds—whether from the'rostrum or the press. We have no doubt 
that for Mr. Cook’s special work and field, with its surroundings, the lecture- 
stand is a far better ou séo than the pulpit, and the week-day more oppor- 
tune than the Sabbath. We augur great good from these discourses, and 
hope they will be still further followed up as occasion may require. 

It does not detract from the great merit of these lectures that all their ut- 
terances are not equally ripe and.well poised. The lecture on the Atone- 
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ment is generally just, able and unanswerable. He is right in saying 
that Christ never in ary such sense bore the punishment of our sins as to be 
himself personally a sinner. But he is mistaken in supposing that it was 
left for any modern theological discoverer, whether in or out of New England, 
to detect and make known that fact: or that any forms of the doctrine of 
vicarious sacrifice which have been extensively held or set forth by standard 
theologians, or in recognized symbols, countenance any such idea, or have led 
those who embraced these views to entertain it. They are no more obnox- 
ious to it than those passages of Scripture which represent Christ as bearing 
our sins, becoming a curse—nay, becoming sin for us—while yet he knew no 
sin. How did he become sin, or bear sin, otherwise than by bearing its curse 
in our stead ? 

But we think, on the whole, that Mr. Cook shows singular justness of view 
in his manner of treating the most difficult and perplexing themes, ¢. g., 
God in Natural Law, and the Triunity. 


T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong of New 
York, publish, at $2, Outlines of Biblical Psychology, by J. T. BECK, D.D., 
Prof. Ord. Theol., Taibingen. Translated from the third enlarged and cor- 
rected German edition, 1877. The author has worked to good purpose a mine 
which will bear working still further. The Germans have done much more 
on this subject than the English. Such treatises especially as Coos’ Fun- 
damenta Psychologie ex Sacra Scriptura Collecta will richly repay careful 
study. But beyond all others this little volume is mu/tum in parvo on this 
great subject, which no one can be ignorant of, or in serious error about, with- 
out forfeiting all title to be counted a master of exegetical, systematic, or bib- 
lical theology. The relation of the soul to the body and spirit, as set forth in 
the Scriptures, is carefully exhibited and profoundly treated. The great 
chapter of the volume is the last, entitled ‘‘ Life of the Human Soul as cen- 
tred in the Heart.” The light which a careful collation and exegesis of the 
passages of Scripture in which the word ‘‘heart” is used sheds on this subject, 
is surprising. It is clearly shown to be in Scriptural usage the centre, seat, 
substance of man’s moral nature, faculties and states. We are strongly of 
opinion, without endorsing all the positions or interpretations of the author, 
that scarcely any other work within so short a compass helps more to an in- 
sight into the inner meaning of Scripture, directly in respect to its anthro- 
pology, and indirectly in regard to its soteriology. 


The same houses also publish, at $6, The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacri- 
fice, by ALFRED CAVE, B.A., a solid and exhaustive treatise, im which the 
manifold beams of Scriptural light upon the subject are gathered to a focus. 
While he defines a sacrifice as ‘‘a gift to God, a surrender to Jehovah of 
that which has cost the offerer something,” and maintains the true sacrificial 
and substitutional character of our Lord’s death, he also exposes the falsity 
of the theories of McLeod Campbell, Bushnell, and Dale. He maintains his 
positions with learning and ingenuity. But he carries his views to the ex- 
treme length of supporting the sacrificial character of the Eucharist. He 
- contends that the Lord’s Supper is not simply a memorial or sign of Christ’s 
sacrifice, but is itself a true and proper sacrifice. 
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Scribner, Armstrong & Co. publish Zhe Religious Feeling a Study for’ 
Faith, by NEWMAN SMYTH. Although this is our first introduction to Mr. 
Smyth, it raises the hope that we shall hear more of him and from him here- 
after. It gives promise of high service in philosophico-religious authorship, 
and is certainly a valuable contribution toward the solution of the controversy 
in regard to the origin and nature of the moral sense and religious feeling in 
man, particularly in the form which has been given it by the idealistic and 
materialistic, the transcendental and evolutionary systems of philosophy, 
alike at their respective points of confluence and of conflict. 

Mr. Smyth first urges, and we think unanswerably demonstrates, that the 
feeling of dependence on a Higher Power is natural and universal; is the 
under-basis or prime constituent of religious feeling; that it is variously 
recognized by such evolutionists as Spencer and Tyndall under the titles of 
‘* Unknown Cause,” ‘‘ The Unseen Reality,” ‘‘ The Ultimate Existence,” 
‘* The Inscrutable Power ;” that the existence and operation of this feeling 
cannot be accounted for by any evolution from other forces, elements or ex-. 
periences of our nature; that it is no development from matter, or any ex-. 
periences, sensations or mcdifications of mere material organisms ; that it is 
therefore original, and is immediately implanted in the human soul as to its. 
germ by its Maker ; and is itself a presumption and guarantee of the truth 
and reality of the Being or Power toward which this feeling of dependence 
points. 

The author then proceeds with a similar analysis in reference to our moral 
feelings and ideas. He shows that they are not developed or compounded 
from other ideas, feelings or experiences, from which Materialists, Hedonists 
and Associationists undertake to derive them. He presents a powerful de- 
fence of Intuitionalism against the assaults of Epicureanism and Utilitari- 
anism. 

He next shows how the moral and religious feelings imply, support, and 
interpenetrate each other—a matter which is too much overlooked or ignored 
by ethicists and theologians. He then goes forward to show the relation 
of religious feeling to religious cognition—an important and diff.cult subject. 
We sometimes thought Mr. Smyth had a tinge of mysticism in his tendency 
to ground religious cognition in feeling as its ultimate ground. The truth 
undoubtedly is that all rational, moral or religious feeling must be evoked 


and guided by the corresponding objects, or truths seen by the intellect—else | 


it is blind, fortuitous, aimless, and can have no moral or religious character. 
But at the outset, doubtless, these views of the intellect are more or less dim 
and indistinct, and become more and more clarified with our moral, religious 
and intellectual growth. In this respect, moral and religious knowledge and 
feeling are not peculiar. The feeling of beauty, for example, involves as its 
condition some cognition of this beauty, or it would be impossible. This 
may be ever so dim and rudimental at first, but for all that, it is none the 
less real, and susceptible of indefinite culture in respect to distinctness and 
adequacy. Mr. Smyth very justly applies Hamilton’s maxim in regard to 
sensation and perception to this whole subject, viz.: that feeling and cognition, 
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whether in the sense or above the sense, sustain to each other an inverse 
ratio—as one increases, the other decreases. Still, they both coexist; and 
the latter first in order, as the basis and guide of the former. 

In the concluding chapter Mr. Smyth applies the tests and verifications 
which vindicate his view against the objections of adversaries. Throughout 
the whole he shows a learning, acuteness, and fairness which must com- 
mand their respect, if not their assent to his positions. 

Matmillan & Co. of London issue the following additions to the means at 
our command for the better knowledge of primitive patristic literature: 1. 4 
Dissertation on the Epistle of Barnabas, including a Discussion of its Date 
and Authorship, by the Rev. WM. CUNNINGHAM, Jogether with the Greek 
Text, the Latin Version, and a New English Translation and Commen- 
tary. The substance of it, in a slightly different form, obtained the Hulsean 
prize in 1874, and is published in consequence of the conditions imposed 
by the trustees of that prize. The author has been aided in the recasting 
by his friend Mr. G. H. RANDALL, Fellow of Trinity College. The latter 
has also edited the texts, and furnished an English translation and commen- 
tary, which add much to the value of the book. The dissertation is very 
scholarly and thorough. The text, translations and typography are excel- 
lent. 

The result of the investigation, so far as the question of authorship is con- 
cerned, is that Mr. Cunningham deems it ‘‘certain that this epistle could 
not have been written by the companion of St. Paul; but that its author was a 
Gentile, and probably connected with Alexandria, who had come under many 
Jewish influences, and who had not shaken off those influences so thoroughly 
as St. Paul had done, and who accordingly regarded the old dispensation in 

‘a spirit of active opposition rather than of serene superiority. He was in- 
fected with Alexandrian philosophy to a slight extent, at least in so far as it 
had borne fruits in the allegorizing of the Old Testament, and wrote about 
A.D. 79. He cannot be quoted as an independent witness of the truth of 
any facts of gospel history, for he made use of the gospel of St. Matthew, 
and for anything that the epistle shows to the contrary, of that gospel in its 
present form. His mode of quoting this book seems to show that he ranked 
it along with the Old Testatament Scriptures and the Apocrypha. There 
is no certain testimony to be drawn from his work in regard to any other 
books comprised in the canon of the New Testament.”—P. 105. 


2. The other book issued by the above house is entitled S¢. Clement of 
Rome; an Appendix containing newly recovered portions, with Introduc- 
tions, Notes and Translations, by J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. It is a supplement to the edition of Clement’s Epistles 
by the same author, published in 1869. It supplies the new matter requisite 
to complete Clement’s works, since the only source of previous editions 
were from the Alexandrian MSS. now in the British Museum, and which 
are so badly mutilated that about one-tenth of the original is lost. Schol- 
ars had given up all hope of the complete restoration of the original. But 
within a short time two distinct, complete copies of this have come to light, 
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which had previously eluded the search of scholars and antiquarians, and 
have been published. The first is a manuscript found in the Library of the 
Most Holy Sepulchre at Constantinople. This was published, with prolego- 
mena and notes, by Philotheos Bryennios, Metropolitan of Serrae, in 1875. 

A few months after the results of this important discovery were given to 
the world, a second authority for the complete text of Clement’s two epistles 
came to light. It was a manuscript copy of them in Syriac, which, being adver- 
tised for sale as a part of the Oriental library of M. Julius Mohl of Paris, was 
purchased by the Cambridge University Library. Itwas the only Syriac MS. 
in M. Mohl’s collection. Although it had most singularly escaped the notice 
of French Orientalists, it was found by both internal and external evidence 
to be entitled to great consideration in revising and completing the text of 
the Clementine Epistles. The present volume, printed in the best style, is 
a continuation of Prof. Lightfoot’s previous edition of them, and is paged 
accordingly. It adds whatever these recently-discovered manuscripts fur- 
nish for giving value and completeness to his previous edition. 


Origin and Doctrines of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, by E. B. 
CrISMAN, D.D. St. Louis, 1877. This work was first published in 1856, 
in pamphlet form, and in 1858 was enlarged and issued in. a volume. 
The demand for it has been such that the author has now issued a new edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged and improved. While the book possesses special value 
to the denomination whose History and Doctrines it so clearly and ably 
sets forth, it is also of interest to every branch of the Christian Church. The 
high fosition of Dr. Crisman in the Cumberland Church gives a semi-offi- 
cial character to his book, which is recognized as authority by the denomi- 
nation which he so worthily represents. If we were called upon to criticise 
his Doctrinal Statements, we should take exception to many points, especially 
in the chapter defining the ‘‘ Theological Position” of his branch of the « 
Church, as contrasted with ‘‘ Calvinism” and ‘‘ Arminianism.” But this is 
not the place for adverse criticism on such a subject. 

The Higher Life Doctrine of Sanctification tested by the Word gf God, 
by HENRY A. BOARDMAN, D.D., is published by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. We have evinced our sense of the importance of this sub- 
ject, and of its thorough discussion at the present time, in the space we de- 
voted to it in our July number. Almost simultaneously this excellent vol- 
ume, by one of the venerable masters in our Israel, was issued by our Board, 
showing that the importance of meeting the present phases and aspects of 
this doctrine had come to be widely felt among those most likely to know 
the wants of the Christian community. For our own sentiments in the 
premises we can only refx to the article before mentioned. Our estimate 
of this book is best expressed by saying that had it been pub!‘ished before 
that article had gone to press, we should have deemed it unnecessary to 
have put ourselves to the trouble of preparing it. The antidote to this one- 
sided and distempered form of Christian doctrine and life is so thoroughly 
and ably presented in this volume that we hcpe it will receive a wide cir- 
culation. 
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The Presbyterian Board also issue Pastoral Theology—The Pastor in the 
Various Duties of his Office, by THOMAS MURPHY, D.D., pastor of Frank- 
ford Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, a solid and handsome octavo, which 
is replete with sound and judicious suggestions for the appropriate and suc- 
cessful discharge of every class of pastoral duties. There are few young 
pastors or candidates who may not profit by attention to the counsels and 
hints here given. These are largely infused with the instructions received 
by the author from those great pastors and professors, Samuel Miller and 
Archibald Alexander, amplified by frequent quotations from other eminent 
pastors or teachers of Practical Theology. The whole is pervaded by that 
good judgment and common sense, the lack of which gives rise to more fre- 
quent failures in the pastorate, and brings to grief more ministers not want- 
ing in solid and brilliant gifts united to marked fidelity, than any other 
cause. This volume is valuable because it shows the application of sancti- 
fied common sense to every department of pastoral and church life, and 
makes evident the vast benefits thereof. 


In Christ; or, the Believer’s Union with his Lord, by A. J. GORDON, 
pastor of the Clarendon Street Church, Boston. Gould & Lincoln, 1872. 
This is an excellent unfolding of a theme which, however familiar, never 
loses its freshness and interest in competent hands. It is lucid, devout and 
edifying. We regret to observe that a book which has so much tocommend 
it to general and catholic use should take the ground that immersion alone 
is baptism, and that it alone is fitted to symbolize the efficacy of Christ’s 
death and resurrection. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

The Homilist. Conducted by DAvID THoMaAsS, D.D. Religious News- 
paper Agency, 1877, New York. This is an exact reprint of the London edi- 
tion of a work which has attained to great popularity and a wide circulation 
abroad. It is Vol. XII of the Editor’s Series, and Vol. XX XVII from com- 
mencement. It is sold at about half the price of the English edition. Few 
living men have done more than Dr. Thomas in the line of this book, which 
embraces a wide range of homiletic topics, treated briefly, sometimes exeget- 
ically, and sometimes in sermonic form, but always with the view of shedding 
fresh light on the Bible, and aiding in its true exposition and practical en- 
forcement. It contains the ‘‘ seeds” of sermons, and cannot fail to prove 
highly acceptable and useful to the ministry. . It is undenominational. 

We learn from the pub‘ishers— and are not surprised at the fact—that it has 
been received with great favor, and the first edition of 3,000 copies is already 
nearly exhausted. It speaks well both for our friends, the enterprising pud- 
lishers, and the ministry of the day, that they are meeting with such decided 
success in the several works they have undertaken. A year since they started 
The Metropolitan Pulpit, which has already reached a circulation of 6,000 
copies, and is to be doubled in size in future issues. Six montis ago they 
issued the first number of 7he Complete Preacher—a much larger work 
—which has already reached a circulation of about 4,000 copies. And now 
they have published the ‘‘ Homilist,” which bids fair to attain to something 
of the immense popularity which it has in Great Britain. 
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The success of such works is a marked indication of a new and rapidly 
developing interest in the methods of preaching. Happily our preachers of 
all denominations are not content with the modes and attainments of the 
past, but are reaching after all the light and help available in order to im- 
prove upon them. 


The Clarks of Edinburgh, and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong of New 
York, bring out, at $3.00 per volume, the 2d volume of the Commentary on 
St. F$ ohn, translated from the Second French Edition of F. GopET, D.D., 
Professor of Theology, Neuchatel, by M. D. CAsIN and S. TAYLOR. It ex- 
tends from verse 19 of Chapter I, through Chapter X—the first volume, 
which we have previously noticed, having been taken up with introductory 
matter. The value of this contribution to Johannean exegesis literature is 
generaily conceded. 


They also publish at the same price the first volume of Meyer's Critical 
and Exegetical Handbook io the Epistles to the Corinthians, extending 
from Chapter I to XII, inclusive, of the First Epistle, translated by Rev. Dr. 
DOUGLAS BANNERMAN, and revised and edited by Dr. WILLIAM P. DICK- 
SON. This, when complete, makes Parts V and VI of his Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary on the New Testament. The standard and sterling 
character of these commentaries makes them an important part of the min- 
ister’s library. 

The same houses also publish, at $3.00, The Symbolic Parables, or the 
Church, the World, and the Anti-Christ ; being the Separate Predictions 
of the Apocalypse, viewed in their Relation to the Truths of Scripture. The 
author’s name does not appear, but he has wrought out an elaborate, 
searching, closely-reasoned work, in which he analyzes all the symbolic fig- 
ures and pictures of this closing book of the Bible, which has baffled so many 
interpreters, and which Calvin refrained from commenting upon becau e 
he frankly avowed he did not understand it. This, however, should not 
deter us from studying and seeking its meaning. If it be the Word of God 
addressed to us, we are bound to try to understand it, and hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the Churches. No one who is searching the meaning of 
this book can fail to get important aid from this carefully prepared volume. 
The author comes to a pause as he reaches the sublime portraitures of the 
heavenly state which close the vock. He hardly touches upon the first and 
second resurrection. 


God’s Word ; Man’s Light and Guide. A course of Lectures on the 
Bible, before the New York Sunday-school Association. American Tract 
Society, 1877. Pp. 275. In announcing this work we might content our- 
selves with giving the table of contents ; for, from the character of the sev- 
eral topics and the ability of the lecturers, the reader might readily infer 
that it is a book worth buying and reading. Contents: ‘‘ The Inspiration of 
the Scriptures,” by Rev. William M. Taylor, D D.; ‘* The Languages of the 
Bible,” by Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D.; ‘‘ The Unity and the Variety of 
the Bible,” by Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D.; ‘‘ Ancient History in its connec- 
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tion with the Old Testament,” by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D.; ‘The 
Adaptation of the Bible to the Universal Needs of the Soul, and the Witness 
of Christian Men to its Divine Authority and Power,” by Rev. Robert Rus- 
geil Booth, D.D.; ‘* Miracles and Prophecies which show the Bible Divine,” 
by Rev. Noah Porter, D.D.; ‘‘ Method of Jesus Christ as Teacher,” by 
Rev. Geo. D. Boardman, D.D. ; ‘‘ The Right and Responsibility of the 
Christian Conscience in the Study of the Scriptures,” by Rev. E. A. Wash- 
burn, D.D.; ‘‘ Majesty and Holiness of the Bible,” by Rev. M. Simpson, 
D.D., LL.D. But we are not satisfied with simply giving so inviting 
a bill of fare. There is not a commonplace or irrelevant lecture in the vol- 
ume. They are timely, pertinent, able, and admirably fit into each other, 
and singly and as a whole make a good and strong impression. But in- 
stead of commendation, we will let these lectures speak for themselves so far 
as our limited space will allow. We give an extract or two from Dr. Brigg’s 
Lecture on the ‘‘ Languages of the Bible.” 


“The Hebrew language,” he says, “has a wonderful majesty and sudlimity, 
This arises partly from its original religious genius, but chiefly from the sublime 
materials of its thought. God, the only true God, JAHVEH, the Holy Redeemer 
of his people, is the central theme of the Hebrew language and literature, a God 
not apart from nature and not involved in nature, no Pantheistic God, no mere 
Deistic God, but a God who enters into sympathetic relations with his creatures, 
who is recognized and praised, as well as ministered unto by the material crea- 
tion Hence, there is a rea/ism in the Hebrew language that can nowhere else be 
found to the same extent. The Hebrew people were as readistic as the Greek 
were zdealistic. Their God is not a God thought out, reasoned out, as an ultimate 
cause, or chief of a Pantheon, but a personal God, known by them in his associa- 
tion with them by a frofer name, JAHVEH. Hence the so-called anthropomor- 
phisms and anthropopathisms of the Old Testament, so alien to the Indo-Ger- 
manic mind that an Occidental theology must explain them away, from an incapac- 
ity to enter into that bold and sublime realism of the Hebrews. Thus, again, 
man js presented to us in all his naked vea/ity, in hi weakness and sins, in his 
depravity and wretchedness, as well as in his bravery and beauty, his holiness 
and wisdom. In the Hebrew heroes we see men of like passions with ourselves, 
and feel that their experience is the key to the joys and sorrows of our life. So 
also in their conception of nature. Nature is to the Hebrew poet all aglow 
with the glory of God, and intimately associated with man in his origin, history 
and destiny. There is no such thing as science ; that was for the Indo-Germanic 
mind; but they give us that which science never gives, that which science is, from 
its nature, unable to present us: namely, those concrete relations, those expressive 
features of nature that declare to man their Master’s mind and character, and 
claim human sympathy and protection as they yearn with man fur the Mes- 
sianic future. Now the Hebrew language manifests this realism on its very face. 


Its richness in synonyms is remarkable. It is said that the Hebrew language has, © 


relatively to the English, ten times as many roots and ten times fewer words 
(Grill, in 1. c.); and that while the Greek language has 1,800 roots to 190,000 
words, the Hebrew has 2,000 roots to 10,000 words.” 


In summing up he says: 


‘*These are some of the most striking features of the Hebrew language, which 
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have made it the most suitable of all to give to mankind the elementary religious 
truths and facts of divine revelation. The great body of the Bible, four-fifths of 
the sum total of God’s Word, is in this tongue. It is no credit to a Christian peo- 
ple that the Hebrew language has no place at all in the most of our colleges and uni- 
versities, so-called ; that its study has been confined, for the most part, to theolog- 
ical seminaries and the students for the ministry. It is not strange that the Old 
Testament has been neglected in the pulpit, the Sabbath-schools, and the family, so 
that many minds, even of the ministry, have doubted whether it was any longer 
to be regarded as the Word of God. It is not strange that Christian scholars, 
prejudiced by their training in the languages and literature of Greece and Rome, 
should be unable to enter into the spirit and appreciate the peculiar features of the 
Hebrew language and literature, and so fail to understand the elements of a divine 
revelation. Separating the New Testament and the words and work of Jesus and 
his apostles from their foundation and their historical preparation, they have not 
caught the true spirit of the gospel, nor apprehended it in its unity and variety as 
the fulfillment of the law and the prophets. But this is not all, for I shall now at- 
tempt to show you that the other languages of the Bible, the Aramaic and the 
Greek, have been moulded and transformed by the theological conceptions and 
moral ideas that had been developing in the Hebrew Scriptures, and which, hav- 
ing been ripened under the potent influence of the Divine Spirit, were about to 
burst forth into bloom and eternal fruitfulness in these tongues, prepared by 
Divine Providence for the purpose. The Hebrew language is, as we have seen 
the language of religion, and moulded entirely by religious and moral ideas and 
emotions. The Greek and the Aramaic are of an entirely different character ; 
they were not, as the Hebrew, cradled and nursed, trained from infancy to child- 
hood, armed and equipped in their heroic youth with divine revelation ; but they 
were moulded outside of the realm of divine revelation, and only subsequently 
adapted for the declaration of sacred truth.” 


Dr. Storrs’ Lecture on ‘‘ The Unity and the Variety of the Bible,” is 
characteristic of this eloquent preacher and writer. 


“Observe how utterly fearless itis! It puts its incidental historical narratives 
by the side of ancient records, wherever these are found, on brick cylinders, 
graven in rocks, traced upon the parchments, carved upon obelisks, built into im- 
perial structures ; and it challenges comparison! No matter how other records 
have come to us, the Scripture puts its record beside them, asserts this true, and 
waits for centuries for its vindication. The ancient historians tell us, for ex- 
ample, that the king of Babylon, when that city was taken and destroyed by 
the Persians, was not Belshazzar, but Nabonadius or Labynetus, as the names 
are given differently in different languages; that he was not captured in 
the city, or killed, but that he escaped from it; that he fought a battle after 
the capture outside of the city; that he was defeated, and was then taken 
prisoner ; that he was made satrap under the conqueror ; that he lived for years 
afterward, unmolested ; lived in abundance and died in peace. Berosus and 
Abydenus agree in most of this, and history laughs at the story as told in the 
Book of Daniel. It is an unhistoric legend, idle, worthless, because contrary to 
facts. The Book of Daniel puts forward its record and patiently waits. Twenty 
years ago there were dug up the cylinders from the remains of the ancient Ur of 
the Chaldees, from the mounds which mark the almost forgotten site of that 
renowned city of the East, which explain at a glance the seeming inconsistency. 
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They show that Belshazzar was the son of Nabonadius, and the Regent under 
him ; that Daniel’s record is therefore as true as was that probably of Herodctus 
or Berosus. They were simply writing of different persons.” 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. publish Thomas De Quincey, his Life and 
Writings, with Unpublished Correspondence, by H. A. PAGE, in two vol- 
umes. The brilliant author of Confessions of an Opium Eater will not pass 
into oblivion until the literature of the nineteenth century fades from the 
memory of men. He was notonly 

“Linked with bright Coleridge and with opium’s fame,” 

but with most of the British literati of the first half of it, especially with the 
Lake School and their associates and friends. To know De Quincey’s life is 
to know very much of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Hazlitt,. Lamb, 
Hood, and their coteries. Although the creations of his genius are as fiag- 
mentary and fitful as brilliant, yet they are so magnificent that they will 
never cease to fascinate and enchant. .Even the drug which nearly shattered 
his mind and body, while it momentarily soothed the latter, often stimulated 
the former to flashes of preternatural brilliancy, as appears in that mcst 
unique prodigy of morbid genius, the ‘‘ Confessions of an Opium Eater.” No 
such picture of the physical, mental and moral ruin wrought by the habitual 
use of this narcotic, or of the alternations of abnormal soaring and ecstacy of 
soul, like the meteors which ever and anon shc ot ablaze over the darkest skies, 
can be found in all literature, as in the weird self-portraitures of this strangely 
brilliant genius. In the light of these sketches we find a clue to the idiosyn- 
crasies of many a man of genius who flashes out with a transient bril- 
liancy of thought or action which gives promise of a grand future of achieve- 
ment in the realms of literature or life ; a promise, however, which only tan- 
talizes us, and is redeemed at best by occasional and fitful efforts, without 
enduring or satisfactory result. Wehave seen many instances «f these men, 
young and old, who now and then do splendid things, and raise expectations. 
which are only mocked by habitual failure and prevailing impotence, and in 
nearly every instance the ultimate explanation has proved to be bondage to 
this narcotic. It is quite worth while for all who are tempted to indulgence 
in this habit, except under most competent and stringent medical prescrip- 
tion, to study its effects as they are here depicted by a master hand from 
dire experience. 

The admirers of the ‘‘ poet-philosopher,” Coleridge, have often bewailed 
his failure to work out those systematic:treatises of which he so often gave 
the prorhise, and of which he seemed to possess the germ and potency, as 
shown in numberless aphoritms and outbursts seldom matched in cur lan- 
guage. That the performance came so far short of the premise is largely 
accounted for by his dreadful enslavement to this narcotic. The following 
passage, which we find among the many valuable relics and memorials of 
De Quincey gathered by Mr. Page in these volumes, tells a tale which will 
interpret itself to all. It is from a letter to a friend: 

“ With respect to my book (The Logic of Political Economy, which appeared in 
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1844), which perhaps by this time you and Professor Nichols will have received 
from the publishers, I have a word to say. Upon some of the distinctions then con- 


tended for, it would be false humility if I should doubt they are sound. The sub- 


stance I am too well assured is liable to no dispute, But as to the method of pre- 
senting the distinctions, as to the composition of the book, and the whole evolution 
of a course of thinking, then it is that I too deeply recognize the mind afflicted by 
my morbid condition. Through that ruin, and by the help of that ruin, I looked 
into and read the latter states of Coleridge. His chaos I comprehend by the dark- 
ness of my own, and both were the work of laudanum. It is as if ivory carvings and 
elaborate fretwork and fair enameling should be found with worms and ashes 
amongst coffins and the wrecks of some forgotten life or abolished nature. In parts 
and fragments eternal creations are carried on, but the nexus is wanting, and life and 
the central principle which should bind together all the parts at thecentre, with all its 
radiations to the circumference, are wanting. Infinite incoherence, ropes of sand, 
gloomy incapacity of vital pervasion by some one plastic principle, that is the hideous 
incubus upon my mind always, For there is no disorganized wreck so absolute, so 
perfect, as that which is wrought by misery.”—Vol. I., p. 325. 

The second volume, in an appendix, gives a very able medical view of 
De Quincey’s case by Surgeon-Major W. C. B. Eatwell, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, and formerly Principal of the Medical Col- 
lege, Calcutta, which is well worth the study of all interested in such sub- 
jects. It warrants the charitable and comfortable conclusion that, enormous 
as were the evils of his opium-eating, it was the only antidote to certain dis- 
eases or morbid tendencies in De Quincey’s constitution, which would, if 
unchecked, have terminated his life in his early prime. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. publish another volume of their admirable 
Series of Epochs of Modern History, being 7he Age of Anne, by EDWARD 
E. Morris, M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, with Maps and Plans. 

All the preceding publications from the houses of Scribner & Co. and 
Macmillan & Co. can be had of McGinness & Runyon, Princeton. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Coronation: A Story of Forest and Sea. By E. P. TENNEY. Boston: 
Noyes, Snow & Co., 1877. Zhe Silent House, by the same authdr, was: 
received with marked favor by the Christian public. But we confess to an 
inability fairly to apprehend the scope and aim of the present work. Is it a 
dream or a reality? Is it fiction or painful experience? We are unable to 
answer. We suspect it combines all these elements. The style, however, 
is fascinating. It has a high moral and spiritual aim. The life and charac- 
ter sketched in so odd, if not fanciful a way, we suspect will find counterparts 
in the actual experience of mankind. The spirit and aim of the book are 
well expressed in the closing words of the Introduction: | ‘* And when I 
myself go down to sleep in the silent valley, I shall not think that I have 
lived wholiy in vain if this story of Cephas leads one human soul to a higher 
appreciation of the comfort, spiritual quickening and power to be gained by 
hours of sweet communion and holy striving with the Lord, in those closets 
which God himself has made in the solitudes of the earth.” 


Law for the Clergy: A Compilation of the Statutes of the States of 
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Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin, relating 
to the duties of clergymen in the solemnization of marriage, the organization 
of churches and religious societies, and the protection of religious meetings 
and assemblies, with notes and practical forms, embracing a collation of the 
Common Law of Marriage, by SANFORD A. HUDSON, Counsellor at Law. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1877. We have given the full title of this 
book, which sufficiently indicates its scope and purpose. We wish it em- 
braced all the States of the Union. The subject is important and practical. 
Clergymen are often ignorant of the laws under which they live in relation 
to matters of such vital interest, and fail in their duty in consequence, and 
cause mischief and injury. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication have issued in neat form the Pro- 
ceedings and Addresses at the laying of the Corner-Stone and at the Un- 
veiling of the statue of Fohn Witherspoon, in Philadelphia. Compiled 
by REv. WM. P. BREED, D.D. Also, We Three, by KATE W. HAMILTON. 
I2mo, pp. 270. Also, a Manual of Forms for Baptism, Admission to the 
Communion, Administration of the Lord’s Supper, Marriages and Funerals, 
conformed to the Doctrine and Discipline of the Presbyterian Church. By 
ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER HODGE, D.D. 

The titles of these several works indicate their character. The first is a 
fitting memorial of one whom the Presbyterian Church will ever hold in re- 
spectful and grateful remembrance. The second is a story of decided in- 
terest, written in a pleasant and lively style —as are all the books of this au- 
thoress—and makes a good impression. The other cannot fail to prove 
acceptable and useful to pastors and ministers throughout the Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Hodge has shown skill and sound judgment in its preparation. 
The ‘‘ Order” for each subject is brief, pertinent and scriptural, We heart- 
ily agree with the author that ‘‘the very spirit of liberty which opposes the 
authoritative recommendation of such formulas by the General Assembly 
will approve as legitimate such offerings to the brethren as the present, 
made by private persons, and thoroughly conformed to the doctrinal princi- 
ples of the ‘ Confession of Faith,’ and to the regulative injunctions of the 
‘ Directory for Worship.’” Certainly any approximation to a uniformity of 
method in the administration of Baptism, the Lord’s Supper and the 
celebration of Marriage, which can be secured without the sacrifice of free- 
dom and adaptability to varying circumstances, will be generally welcomed. 


We can barely announce, what we received too late for the more extended 
notice it deserves, an important contribution to Philosophy, from PROFESSOR 
FRANCIS BOWEN of Harvard College, entitled, Modern Philosophy, from 
Descartes to Schopenhauer and Hartmann, published by Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., and for sale by McGinness & Runyon, Princeton. 


Hitcheock & Walden of Cincinnati publish the Future of the Religious 
Policy of America; a Discussion of Eleven Great Living Questions, by 
WILLIAM RILEY HALSTEAD. These questions are handled with various 
ability, and have some bearing, direct or indirect, upon the title which the 


book bears. They hardly amount, however, to a direct treatment or solution 
of the problem. 
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